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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Me. Ursan,—I avail myself of the 
medium of your useful periodical to make 
some inquiry about Richard Wilson, R.A. 
J. H. Mortimer, A.R.A. B. Vandergutch, 
and J. Cleveley. Of all these artists some 
particulars are given in the Dictionary by 
Bryan—Edwards’s Anecdotes—Cunning- 
ham’s “Lives of Painters, Sculptors,’’ 
&c.; but not the information I require. 
First of Wilson.—I wish for accounts of 
some of his best portraits, and where 
they may be seen? his association with 
Mortimer, and in what pictures by the 
former were figures painted by the lat- 
ter? If there be any record or tradi- 
tion of Wilson’s having painted a full- 
length portrait of Mortimer? This pic- 
ture has been in my possession many 
years,—is a most valuable specimen of 
the artist, both in portraiture and in land- 
scape. It is evidently a work of elabo- 
rate execution, in the face, hands, cha- 
racter and colouring ; whilst its landscape 
is in the best style of the once unfortu- 
nate but now duly appreciated artist. The 
late Prince Hoare, James Christie, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, regarded and spoke of 
it as a picture of unquestionable merit and 
beauty. There can be little doubt but it 
was a memorial of friendship, and worked 
up con-amore. Jam preparing to print a 
short essay on this picture, with a small 
lithographic print of it. By Vandergutch 
I have a series of twelve small pictures 
representing so many incidents in the ad- 
ventures of Hudibras. They are slight 
but smart vigorous sketches, coloured in 
the true Venetian style; and some of 
them are equal in character, composition, 
and expression te any works of the best 
masters. They certainly far surpass the 
designs of Hogarth for the same author; 
yet Ido not meet with any reference to 
this series of pictures, or to the other de- 
signs by the same master, in Bryan or 
Edwards. Of Cleveley I find but very 
little recorded ; yet, from a small picture 
in my possession, it is clear that he 
painted sea pieces in a style superior to 
any of his contemporaries, and approach- 
ing the best works of A. Vandervelde. It 
represents a single vessel riding on a 
gentle surge, with a dark sky, a distant 
piece of coast scenery, &c. 

Burton Street. J. Britron. 

F. F. is referred to Baker’s Northamp- 
tonshire for arrangement and genealogy, 
to Dr. Whitaker’s Richmondshire for 
description, and to Hunter’s South York- 
shire for critical inquiry, as models for 
future County Histories. 


Mr. Cooper, author of the Annals of 
Cambridge (now in the course of publica- 
tion), will be obliged if any correspondent 
can furnish particulars respecting the fol- 
lowing persons who are said to have been 
natives of Cambridge: WILLIAM GREEKE, 
Esq. buried at Little St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, 22nd July, 1619.—THomas More 
(a descendant of Sir Thomas), educated 
in the English College at Rome, who died 
1624, et. 27.—Joun Greeke, M.A. fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, born 
in Little St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 1596, 
and is supposed to have hung himself in 
Watling Street, London, April 16, 1632. 
—Joun Atmonp, B.D. fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and preacher of 
King’s Lynn, who died 1653.—THomas 
Nicuots, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
author of ‘‘ A Lapidary, or the History 
of pretious stones,” Camb. 4to. 1652.— 
Georce Foxcrort, Esq. sometime go- 
vernor of Fort St. George, who died 25th 
January, 1691-2.—Tuomas BaInBRIGG, 
D.D. vicemaster of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, who died 16th August, 1703. 

The inscription sent us by Mr. P. 
Martin, of Pulborough, is clearly fan 
Wecc ¢ Houit—the year 1308. He found 


‘it at Beauvain, a village near Domfront, 


in the department of the Orne, on the 
cross-beam of an old kitchen chimney. 
The apartment is now dismantled, and 
used as a granary. The beam is of oak, 
and was supported on two pilasters of 
granite (the stone of the country), and in 
its centre has carved on it a medallion 
or shield, with a dolphin. The inscrip- 
tion is to the right of the medallion. 


Errata.—P. 319. The body of Sir 
William Alexander was not interred at 
Airdrie, but at Roslin—outside the chapel 
on the northside. P. 330, in the marriage 
of Sir J. Foulis, for Grier read Grieve. 
P. 368, col. 2, for leporam read lepram. 
P. 371, col. 1, for Gustron read Gustrow. 
Ibid. for e’en read even. P. 374, col. 1, 
Jor 1692 read 1672. Ibid. col. 2, for eu 
readvu. P. 375, col. 1, for &nrw read 
farw. Ibid. col. 2, for in incelibacy read 
in celibacy. The History of the Albi- 
genses, mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Sismondi (p. 430), was a translation of 
that portion of his History of France 
which relates to the subject. 


Dr. MERRIMAN would be very happy 
to receive a communication from T. M. 
who writes from Stockton, addressed to 
34, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 
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Biographia Britannica Literaria. Anglo-Saxon Period. By ‘Thomas 
Wright, M.A. (Under the Superintendance of the Royal Society of 
Literature.) 1842. 


SINCE the days of Miss Elizabeth Elstob,* and her friend Mr. Ballard the 
habit-maker, the study of the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature has 
made a great and rapid progress, and its value been more fully appreciated 
than in any preceding times. Sir F. Palgrave’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Mr. Bosworth’s Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Charters by Mr. J. M. Kemble, are works of great im- 
portance, and have all appeared within a few years: while in the cor- 
rect and excellent editions of Beowulf and Cadmon, we are in posses- 
sion of the two most curious and celebrated poems in the language. Nor 
ought the names of foreign scholars who have laboured successfully in the 
same field, as of Dr. J. Grimm, and Professor Rask, to be passed over 
without a full acknowledgment of their important works. To these 
names we have now to add that of Mr. Wright, who has been long and 
honourably known in the history of our early Literature in its different 
branches, and who in the present work has, with exemplary industry and 
accurate acquaintance with his subject, brought together a rich mass of 
materials, which he has arranged with taste and judgment, and which will 
prove of great utility to all who are commencing their researches into the 
history and language of their forefathers. Mr. Wright says (p. 49) in 
his Introduction :— 





‘* The Anglo-Saxons have left us but 
few regular histories. The Church His- 
tory of Bede, the less important works of 
Asser and Athelweard, and two or three 
monastic chronicles, added to the well- 
known Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, are nearly 
all we have! But the deficiency in this 
respect is amply compensated by an 
abundance of biography, a class of writing 
for which our Saxon forefathers seem to 
have had an especial partiality. Scarcely 
a scholar or a churchman of any conse- 
quence quitted the mortal stage, but in- 
stantly some one of his immediate friends, 
or of his attendants through life, con- 
signed his history to writing, and told his 
reminiscences, and not unfrequently re- 
peated much that he had heard from the 


mouth of him whose biography he had 
undertaken. These lives are peculiarly 
interesting ; like Bede’s history, they fre- 
quently exhibit the credulity of their au- 
thors; but the luminaries of the Anglo- 
Saxon church did not live immured in 
cloisters; they were stirring men iu the 
world, the counsellors of princes, not only 
attending them in the cabinet, but some- 
times at their side even in the field; and 
their memoirs are full of contemporary 
anecdotes of political history as well as of 
private manners. By these means, in the 
case of some of the Anglo-Saxon scholars, 
we have as good materials for their lives, 
as for that of many a literary character of 
the last century.” 


Mr. Wright’s volume includes the names of all distinguished writers 





from the sixth to the eleveuth century, with an account of their works,— 





* Miss E. Elstob was editor of an Anglo-Saxon Homily on the birth-day of St. 
Gregory, 1709, 8vo.; also of a Saxon Grammar, 4to. 1715. She also printed nine 
sheets of the Anglo-Saxon Homilies of Ailfric, Archbishop of Canterbury. The book 
was intended to contain 120 sheets. The collection is now amongst the Lansdowne 
MSS. in the British Museum (370, a.) See some account of this lady in Bib, Top. 
Brit., in Ballard’s Memoirs of Illustrious Ladies, and in Mr. Petheram’s Hist. Sketch 
of Anglo-Saxon Literature, p. 94, b. 
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such extracts as serve to afford a knowledge of their peculiar manner,— 
and ample references to the books of bibliography and history in which 
they are mentioned. The character of the volume indeed, as given in the 
advertisement, is, that it contains, in a chronological series, a biography of 
those natives of the British islands who are known to have enjoyed any 
literary reputation during the period of the Anglo-Saxon rule. Those 
who come to the perusal of this work previously unacquainted with the 
writings of the Anglo-Saxon Ecclesiastics, and who have been used to 
consider them as dim lights in an obscure and barbarous age, will be sur- 
prised at the extent of their knowledge, the activity of their exertions, the 
variety of their accomplishments, and the usefulness of their aims. It is 
true that their works are not to be judged by the same severe canons 
which we should bring to those of an age of finished taste, and of a refined 
and established literature; nor did they possess, generally speaking, such 
precise models of excellence as they could imitate with safety and suc- 
cess ; therefore they are to be judged, like all those who live in the early 
days of a rising and reviving taste, relative to the times in which they were 
born, and the opportunities which they enjoyed : at the same time there is 
something pleasing in contemplating the victory which they atchieved 
over the difficulties that surrounded them, and the ardour with which 
they prosecuted their inquiries amid impediments with which, in modern 
times, we are totally unacquainted. ‘Thus they undertook long and 
laborious journeys to distant countries ; they collected, at great expense 
and with difficulty, curious manuscripts of the ancient authors, then both 
costly and rare; they sought the company and rewarded the labours of 
those who were distinguished for their zeal or advancement in any of the 
different branches of art or knowledge ; and this learning they connected 
with the cause of religion, and their studies they consecrated to the wel- 
fare and glory of their Church. Their labours were bestowed on the pre- 
servation of the purity of its doctrines, and their lives were devoted to a 
dutiful submission to its decrees. No one can peruse these annals of their 
lives without feeling how deep was their reverence, how stedfast their 
reliance on the pure faith and religion of their fathers, and how great was 
their anxiety to preserve it from the power and the corruption of the Romish 
priesthood. ‘This feeling existed in and animated all ranks and degrees of 
the Church, in their best and purest days: it was not corrupted amid the 
splendour and riches of the hierarch ; it was not forgotten in the simple 
and self-denying regularity of the monk ; nor was it lost amid the wild and 
romantic austerity of the auchorite. Monuments of those that are passed 
away, of such a kind as this, cannot be surveyed without interest, or re- 
flected on without improvement ; nor, in a merely literary point of view, 
can we approach the well-head and spring of our now abundant and mul- 
titudinous streams of literature, which are covering the whole land, with- 
out some feelings of curiosity and gratitude. That voice that has passed 
over the world, was once only feebly and faintly heard amid the remote ob- 
scurity of the Saxon forests, and uttered its first sounds from the monkish 
cell or from the hermit’s cave, 


: —— Numen ab ethere pressum 
Dignatur czecas inclusum habitare cavernas. 


We now proceed to make some extracts from Mr. Wright's work. 
Gildas is the first name that appears among the British writers of the sixth 
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century. After detailing those anecdotes of his life which have been 


commonly received, Mr. Wright adds, 


‘* It would certainly not be easy to 
conceive a greater number of chronologi- 
cal inconsistencies in a much larger com- 
pass than we here find crowded together 
within the life of one man. Archbishop 
Usher endeavours to overcome the diffi- 

-culty by following Bale in making two 
persons of the name of Gildas, one of 
whom he names Gildas Albanius, because 
his father is called rex Albania, and the 
other Gildas Badonicus, because he was 
born in the year of the siege of Bath; 
and Usher has been followed by some 
other writers. In pursuance of this sup- 
position, the life by the monk of Ruys is 
conceived to belong to Gildas Albanius, 
and that by Caradoc to Gildas Badonicus. 
It must be avowed, however, that this is 
a very dangerous mode of solving histori- 
cal difficulties, for we have no good au- 
thority for making such a division; on 
the contrary, all the early writers who 
mention the name of Gildas, are unanimous 
in declaring him to be Gildas historicus, 
the writer of the tract which is still pre- 
served, and they appear to be unacquaint- 
ed with any other person bearing that 
name. Indeed, the supposition that there 
were fwo men bearing this name, will 
only partially aid us in solving the diffi- 
culty, and therefore other writers have 
ventured to propose siz or seven. The 
lives are not only inconsistent with each 
other, but each is inconsistent with itself ; 
for it is altogether as improbable that, ac- 
cording to the narrative of Caradoc, his 
Gildas had prophesied the birth of St. 
David and had outlived him by many 


years, particularly if, as we are told, St. 
David himself lived a hundred and forty- 
six years; as it is impossible that the 
Gildas of the monk of Ruys should have 
been a child under Iltutus after A.D. 
525, and yet have been thirty years of 
age in Britany, in 470. If the life of 
Gildas had contained one or two such 
errors only, we might have ventured to 
reject the errors, and consider the rest as 
tolerably authentic ; but the mass of errors 
which is here presented to us, compels us 
to the only rational supposition, that the 
whole is a fable, created probably during 
the latter part of the eleventh and the 
twelfth centuries, the period at which so 
many other fabulous narratives took their 
rise. It is not the chronological errors 
alone which shake our faith in the story ; 
for the whole narrative is inconsistent 
with all our notions of the character of 
the age in which Gildas is said to have 
lived. In proof of this we need only 
point out such incidents as his mission to 
carry a bell to the pope, and Cadoc’s 
seven journies to Rome and three to Jeru- 
salem, at a time when a British Christian 
to arrive at Rome must have forced his 
way through many and great difficulties, 
and when, it being not more than half a 
century before the mission of St. Augus- 
tine, it may be doubted whether it were 
known at Rome with any degree of cer- 
tainty that the British church continued 
to exist. Such circumstances as these, 
and the seven years’ study in France, 
seem to point to the manners of a much 
later period.” 


After some further acute criticism on passages in the work of Gildas, 
compared with Bede and Geoffrey of Monmouth, Mr. Wright says, 


‘¢ Although it is not now possible to 
raise an absolute historical proof on either 
side of this question, there are still some 
circumstances in the history of the book, 
which are sufficient to raise suspicions of 
its authenticity. It seems to have come 
first into notice amid the hostilities be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the British 
Churches, which exceeded in bitterness 
even the enmity that naturally existed 
between the two people : the idea of using 
the writings of a British priest, as an ar- 
gument against the purity of his own 
church, was not likely to be lost; but 
there is more of the tone of a foreign 
enemy, than of a native churchman, in 
the overstrained invective which is here 
directed against the British priesthood, 
The presumption which this circumstance 
appears to countenance, that the book 


was forged by some Anglo-Saxon or fo- 
reign priest of the seventh century, in his 
zeal to uphold the Romish church, as it 
had been introduced among the Anglo- 
Saxons, against the church of the Britons 
which was resisting its ordinances, is in a 
certain degree countenanced by its subse- 
quent fate. We find it first mentioned 
by the historian Bede, who gives us so 
many details of the disputes between the 
two churches, and who on one occasion 
cites it in a very remarkable manner as a 
testimony against the British clergy; and 
it is again quoted by Alcuin, in a similar 
feeling, at a time when the heat of these 
disputes had not long subsided. From 
that time, there is scarcely any allusion 
to it, in English writers, until the twelfth 
century, when we find Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth interweaving whole sentences out 





er 
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of it into his own history, without ac- work is in great measure a fabrication, 
knowledgment; a circumstance in itself its groundwork being romances and popu- 
sufficient to make us believe this latter lar legends.’’ 


Mr. Wright observes, that “the list of British writers during the pe- 
riod which elapsed from the departure of the Romans to the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons, who are mentioned by the Anglo-Saxon authors, or 
who have left any literary remains, is so brief, that, if we reject Gildas, it 
is not easy to produce with certainty a single name.” That of Nennius is 
the only one deserving notice ; but the account of Columbanus of Ireland, 
who was born in the first half of the sixth century, considering the early 
period in which he lived, is more fully detailed than would have been ex- 
pected, and indeed the authenticity of information concerning him is owing 
to the scene of his labours lying principally in France and Italy. He was 
both priest and poet: in the first capacity he was so venerated, that, even 
in the tenth century, the peasantry showed the marks of his foot, which 
they pretended had been miraculously imprinted on the rock ; in the latter, 
he composed verses in Latin Adonics against avarice, epigrams against 
the fair sex, and reflections on the vanity of human wishes. They have 
been frequently edited in old times, when, from some cause or other, per- 
sons seemed to have had more leisure and inclination to peruse and re- 
commend bad poetry, than we now possess. He must sadly want em- 
ployment, who turns to the poems of Columbanus for amusement or in- 
struction.* Of Wilfred, who was born in 634, when Osward was governor 
of Northumbria, and who was the son of a noble Bernician, it is observed, 
that when he obtained possession of the see of York, “ he distinguished 
himself by his zeal in introducing into his diocese the elegancies and 
improvements which he had observed on the continent. He may be re- 
garded as the first patron of architecture among the Anglo-Saxons. The 
church of York, which was in ruins, and open to the inclemencies of the 
weather, he repaired and embellished ; and it is particularly observed that 
he roofed it with lead, and filled the vacant windows with glass, a sub- 
stance previously unknown to his countrymen. He built a new church at 
Ripon, of smoothed stone (polito lapide), adorned with various columns 
and porticoes, which excited the admiration of his contemporaries ; and at 
its dedication, the brother kings, Ecgfrid and Aelwin, with the principal 
nobles of the kingdom, held a riotous and continuous feast during three 
days and three nights, a custom which was borrowed from the older observ- 
ances of Paganism. Not long afterwards, he built a church at Hexham, 
which in beauty and extent far exceeded any other building the Saxons 
had yet seen in their island; and one of his biographers (Eddius, vit. 
h ilf. c. 22), asserts that there was nothing equal to it ‘ on this side of the 

ps.” 





*¢ To Wilfred,’’ says Mr. Wright, ‘‘ may 
be justly conceded a distinguished place 
amongst the most eminent prelates of the 
Anglo-Saxon church. To him the An- 
glo-Saxons owed the final establishment 
of Christianity throughout the island ; it 
was he who, grasping them all within the 
circle of his powerful influence, joined so 
many contending kingdoms into one 
church, and thus he was instrumental in 


producing that universal peace and unity 
which Bede describes at the conclusion of 
his History. His piety was sincere; in 
performing the duties of his calling he 
seems to have been no less humble than 
zealous; and we are told that he went 
about on foot preaching the gospel to the 
ignorant people. But he seems to have 
kept almost a royal household ; and we can 
hardly acquit him of being often too over- 





* Aldhelm may be considered as the father of Anglo-Latin poetry ; v. p. 214. 
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bearing towards his fellow bishops, and 
towards the secular princes. His ambi- 
tion, perhaps, as weil as his conviction, 
made him the unflinching advocate of the 
papal supremacy; and he did much to- 
wards establishing a closer intercourse 
than had previously existed between this 
country and Rome. In his chief object, 
he was only partially successful; the An» 
glo-Saxon church was only half papal, until 
after the period when Dunstan continued 
the work which Wilfred had left unfinish- 
ed. Of Wilfred’s learning we are less able 
to judge. He had received his education 
before the arrival of Theodore, but he had 
completed it at Rome. To his patronage 


of learning and the arts we must probably 
attribute in a great measure the flourish- 
ing state of literature in Northumberland 
during his latter years and after his death, 
when its schools produced such men as 
Bede and Alcuin. There are no writings 
now extant which bear the name of Wil- 
fred: with the exception of Aldhelm, in- 
deed, there are few remains of any Eng- 
lish writers previous to Bede. But dif- 
ferent writers have attributed to the Bi- 
shopof York, with whatreason it is notnow 
easy to say, treatises on Easter and the 
tonsure, the written acts of the council 
of Whitby, letters, and a rule for his 
monks,’’* 


In the commencement of his second section, prefixed to his account of 
Wilfred, Mr. Wright has given us a brief sketch of the History of the 
Saxons on their first settlement in Britain. 


‘¢ Many years (he observes) had elapsed 
after the settlement of our Saxon forefa- 
thers in the isle of Britain, and many even 
after their conversion to Christianity, be- 
fore the appearance of an Anglo-Saxon 
writer. The interval was occupied by the 
great movements of colonization and con- 
version. The Saxons first landed in the 
Isle of Thanet about the year 449, and 
within a short period established a king- 
dom in Kent. Some years after, in 477, 
_ félla, with another body of Saxons, landed 
at the Roman port of Anderida (called by 
the Saxon historians Andredes-ceaster), 
and founded the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, the limits of which were nearly 
identical with those of the modern county 
of Sussex. Towards the latter end of the 
same century, the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, extending westwards from Sussex 
towards Devonshire and Cornwall, was 
founded by a new colony under Cerdic ; 
and about the same time were formed the 
smaller and less powerful states of the 
East and Middle Saxons, the names of 
which are still preserved in those of 
Essex and Middlesex. Whilst the Saxon 
colonies were strengthening themselves in 
the southern parts of the island, another 
people of the same family, the Angles, 
came in great numbers to the north-east- 
ern coasts. The kingdom of East Anglia, 
comprising the modern counties of Nor- 


folk, Suffolk, and part of Cambridgeshire, 
was formed about the middle of the sixth 
century ; and other colonies had already 
laid the foundations of a powerful state to 
the north of the Humber, which, under 
the general name of Northumberland, was 
subdivided into two kingdoms, named, 
from the British tribes who previously 
held them, Deira and Bernicia, the 
former extending from the Humber to the 
Tees, the other from this latter river to 
the Frith of Forth, and having on its 
frontier the Scots, Picts, and Britons of 
Strathcluyd. As the Saxons and Angles 
occupied the maritime districts of the is- 
land, the Romanized Britons retired from 
the coasts into the midland districts. 
Their borders, which were termed mearce, 
or the March, appear to have been en- 
croached upon continually by different 
Saxon chieftains, until the March-land 
was at length extended over the interior 
of the island as far as the borders of the 
mountaineers of Wales, where this appel- 
lation has been preserved down to the pre- 
sent day. This extensive territory, in 
which the Saxons were intermingled with 
the original population in the same man- 
ner as the Franks were mixed with the 
older inhabitants of Gaul, became a king- 
dom under the title of Mercia, after the 
middle ofthe sixth century. The Saxons 
had remained a hundred and fifty years 





* We read in the Life of Benedict Biscop, born 629 (p. 187): Having begun the 
foundation of his Monastery at Weormuth, he went early in the following year to 
Gaul to seek masons who were skilful in building after the Roman manner, to construct 
his church. He then sent to Gaul for glaziers, and adorned the church and monas- 
tery with glass windows, then a novelty among hiscountrymen. Misit legatorios Gal- 
liam, qui vitrifactores, artifices videlicet Britannis eatenus incoygnitos, ad cancellandos 
ecclesiz porticumque et cenoculorum ejus fenestras adducerent.”” Bede, p. 28. Biscop 
also formed an extensive library, and valuable collection of Greek and Latin authors : 
their history perished amidst the depredations of the Danes, v. p. 192. 
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unconverted, when, at the end of the 
sixth century, St. Augustine landed on 
the same spot which had first received the 
followers of Hengist. Kent, the oldest of 
the Saxon kingdoms, was the fixst to re- 
ceive the light of the Gospel, and Christi- 
anity was soon carried into Essex and 
Middlesex. Its progress towards the west 
was slow. When Aélla landed in Sussex, 
he was soon acknowledged as the Bret- 
walda, or chief of the Saxon kings in Bri- 
tain; but after his death the kingdom of 
the South Saxons dwindled into insignifi- 
cance, and its independence was defended 
only by the almost impenetrable wealds 
which separated it from the rest of the is- 
land. The kingdom of Northumbria was 
converted to Christianity by the preach- 
ing of Paulinus, about A.D. 625, under 
Edwin King of Deira, who had married 
Ethelburga, daughter of Ethelbert king of 
Kent. Northumbria was at this time the 
most powerful of all the Anglo-Saxon 
states; Bede draws a glowing picture of 
thepeaceand prosperity which followed the 
introduction of Christianity; and for 
several ages the Northumbrians were the 
most civilized people in Britain. In 628, 
Paulinus preached the Gospel to the 
people of Lincolnshire ; but five years 
afterwards his patron, king- Edwin, was 
defeated and slain in battle at Haethfelth 
(Hatfield) by the pagan Mercians ; and 
the missionary, to escape their cruel 
ravages, returned to Kent. Christianity 
was restored in Northumberiand by the 
piety of Oswald, king of Bernicia. The 
communication with Kent was slow and 
precarious, and even there the influence 
of the Gospel was still feeble; so that 


Oswald was obliged to seek teachers 
among the Scottish and Irish monks. He 
invited Aidan from the monastery which 
had been founded in the isle of Iona by 
St. Columba, or, as he was more popu- 
larly named, Kolumbkil, and made him 
bishop of Lindisfarne. The zeal of 
Oswald was not confined within the bounds 
of his own kingdom ; for by his agency, 
and the active preaching of Birinus, the 
West Saxons were brought into the bosom 
of the Church. Sussex, as well as Mercia, 
still remained strangers to Christianity. 
Oswald, also, was slain in a battle with 
the Mercians, at Maserfelth, supposed by 
some to be Oswestry, on the fifth of 
August, 642, and was succeeded by his 
brother Oswiu, who had espousedin second 
marriage Eanfleda, daughter of Edwin 
King of Deira. Whilst Oswiu held his 
hereditary kingdom of Bernicia, the sub- 
ordinate kingdom of Deira was ruled by 
his kinsman Oswin, who was scarcely in- 
ferior to Oswald in piety aud zeal. In 
all the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, the first 
converts to Christianity were found 
among the nobles and influential persons, 
and even princes frequently dedicated 
themselves or their children to the service 
of the church. But the lower order of 
the people remained long addicted to their 
ancient superstitions. Even in Kent, it 
was only under Earconbert, who ascended 
the throne in 640, that the old idolatrous 
worship was finally proscribed. Bede 
says, (Lib. Eccl. 3. c. 8.) Hic primus 
regum Anglorum in toto regno suo idola 
relinqui ac destrui. . . . principali auctori- 
tate preecepit.’’ 


Mr. Wright's strictures on the Life of Bishop Asser, a celebrated name 





in Anglo-Saxon history, are curious and important ; nor does it appear 
certain that the Asser who wrote the annals was the same person whom 
Alfred in his Preface to the Pastorale, calls ‘‘ Asser, my Bishop.’ Asser 
appears to be a name of no unfrequent occurrence in these times, and 
indced the list of the Anglo-Saxon appellations was not copious. We 
must give an abridged account of Asser’s mention of himself in his Life 
of Alfred. When Alfred invited the foreign scholars from France, (Grim- 
bald and John of Corvie), he also sent for him from Wales. Asser ac- 
companied the king’s messengers, and found Alfred at Dene in Sussex, 
who received him in the most friendly manner, and begged him “to re- 
linquish the possessions he had on both sides the Severn,” in order to live 
in his court, promising to give him property of greater value than what 
he relinquished. Asser, however, would not promise to leave the place 
where he had been brought up and ordained. Alfred contracted his 
demand to a six month’s residence in the year; but even that Asser 
declined to promise, and Alfred Jet him return to his country, with the 
promise to revisit him again at the end of six months, and make the king 
acquainted with his final determination. Four days after this, Asser left the 
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Court, but when he reached Winchester, he was suddenly attacked by a 
violent fever, under which he lay in a hopeless state for more than twelve 
months ; on his recovery he came to Alfred, whom he found at “ Leona- 
ford,” and agreed to attend his Court for six months in the year, passing 
alternately three months at St. David's, and three in England ; but he was 
so well satisfied with Alfred's court that his first residence there lasted 
eight months instead of three, and when he pressed the king for per- 
mission to go, he gave him the two monasteries of Angresbury and Banwell, 
with promises of richer preferment. Asser then informs us, that the 
King gave him Exeter, and the whole parish that belonged to it in 
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Saxony (Wessex) and in Cornwall, and treated him with other favours. 
The Life of Alfred by Asser, has hitherto been considered an authentic 


and most valuable history of that Monarch. 


It assumes to have been 


written by Asser, in the forty-fifth year of Alfred’s age, that is, about A.D. 
$93 ; it is dedicated to the King. Mr. Wright observes, (p. 408), 


**Tt must be confessed that Asser’s 
story carries with it an air of impro- 
bability. The extraordinary reluctance of 
Asser to quit Wales, and the extreme 
anxiety of the King to bring him into 
England on any terms, are equally diffi- 
cult to understand. -We have been led by 
these considerations to suspect the au- 
thenticity of the book in which it is 
related ;* and a brief statement of the 
reasons which seem to impeach its au- 
thority will perhaps not be thought mis- 
placed here. It appears, in the first place, 
strange that the life of Alfred should have 
been written in his /ijfe time, when he was 
in the vigour of his age (in his forty-fifth 
year), and particularly by a man in the 
position of Asser. It is not easy to con- 
ceive for what purpose it was written, or 
to point out any parallel case; but it is 
still more difficult to imagine why (if 
Asser the biographer and Asser bishop 
of Sherborne be the same) its author, 
who lived nine years after Alfred’s death, 
did not complete it. When we examine 
the book itself, we see at once that it 
does not support its own character ; it 
has the appearance of an unskilful com- 

ilation of history and legend. Asser’s 
life of Alfred consists of two very distinct 
parts ; first, a chronicle of events, strictly 
historical, from 851 to #87 ; and, secondly, 
a few personal anecdotes of Alfred, which 
are engrafted upon the chronicle at the 
years 866 and 8#4, without any particular 
reference to those years, and at the con- 
clusion. No person can compare the 
first, or strictly historical part of the 
work, with the Saxon Chronicle, without 
being convinced that it is a mere trans- 
lation from the corresponding part of that 
document, which was most probably not 


in existence till long after Alfred’s death. 
Why the writer should discontinue his 
chronological entries at the year 887, when 
he distinctly states that he was writing in 
893, does not appear, unless we may sup- 
pose that the copy of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle he used was mutilated, and 
reached no lower than that year. The 
second part of the book, or the matter 
interpolated in the chronicle, evidently 
contains legendary matter which could not 
have been writtenin Alfred’s time, or by 
his bishop Asser. The account he gives 
of Alfred’s youth cannot be strictly true ; 
it is impossible to believe that the educa- 
tion of the favourite child of king Ethel- 
wulf; who was himself a scholar, should 
have been neglected, or that in the court 
where Swithun was the domestic adviser, 
he should want teachers. His early 
mission to Rome is a proof that such was 
not thecase. Yet Asser states that Alfred 
complained that in his childhood, when 
he was desirous of learning, he could find 
no instructors. There are several things 
in the book which are not consistent: 
on one occasion the writer quotes the 
authority of king Alfred for the story of 
the West-Saxon queen Eadburga, which 
must have been well known to all Alfred’s 
subjects : whilst in another place he goes 
to a legendary life of St. Neot for all the 
information relating to Alfred’s mis- 
fortunes at Athelney, which he has added 
to what is said in the Saxon Chronicle. 
In the same manner he asserts in one 
place that king Alfred laboured under a 
painful disease, which never quitted him 
from the time of his marriage till his 
JSortieth year, when he was miraculously 
relieved from it in consequence of his 
praying to St. Neot, after which he never 





* “These suspicions were first published in a communication to the Society of 


Antiquaries.’’ 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XVIII. 
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suffered a relapse; and in a subsequent 
page he says that the king still continued 
to suffer from it at the time he was 
writing, in his forty-fifth year, and that 
he had never been free from it an hour 
together. There can be no doubt that the 
writer of this life of Alfred made use of 
a life of St. Neot. The story of Alfred 
and the peasant’s wife is considered to be 
an interpolation in the original text, be- 
cause it was omitted in the older manu- 
script; but even in that manuscript (the 
one printed by Matthew Parker) the 
reference to Neot remained in the words, 
‘« Et, ut in vita sancti patris Neoti legitur, 
apud quendam suum vaccarium.’’ There 
are also other allusions to this life of Neot. 
It is our firm conviction, that there existed 
no life of Neot in the time of the real 
Asser. There is, on the contrary, every 
reason for believing that the life of St. 
Neot began to be written after his relics 
were carried into Huntingdonshire, in 
974. In this case, the life of Alfred at- 
tributed to Asser cannot have been written 
before the end of the tenth century ; and 
it was probably the work of a monk, who, 
with no great knowledge of history, 
collected some of the numerous traditions 
relating to king Alfred which were then 
current, and joined them with the legends 
in the life of St. Neot, and the historical 
entries of the Saxon Chronicle; and, to 
give authenticity to his work, published 
it under the name of Asser. At the time 
when it was published, and when the 
Anglo-Saxons looked back to their great 
monarch with regret, it may have been 
intended to serve a political object. There 


Mr. Wright adds : 


“If the suspicions of the authenticity 
of this biobraphy be well founded, its his- 
torical value is considerably diminished, 
although it is not entirely destroyed. It 
contains interesting traditions relating to 
Alfred’s life and character, many of which 


is another work which bears Asser’s name, 
itself a poor compilation from the Saxon 
Chronicle, but which is also described as 
a Chronicle of St. Neot’s, though it is 
asserted that it ought to be called Assert 
Annales. It is not impossible that the 
writer of both was a monk of St. Neot’s, 
which would account for the frequent use 
of the life of St. Neot in the life of Alfred. 

‘¢ We have said that the writer of this 
life pretends that Alfred gave to him the 
whole parish (omnis parochia) of Exeter. 
We are inclined to think that the word 
parochia was at this time almost always 
applied to an episcopal diocese, and that 
the writer means to say that Alfred made 
him bishop of Exeter. This would ex- 
plain another circumstance. It seems 
singular that, since Asser was known as 
Alfred’s bishop, the writer of the biogra- 
phy should never allude to this mark of 
the royal favour ; but, if our view of the 
case be right, we find that this writer 
knew he was a bishop, but, supposing he 
was not Asser of Sherborne, he makes 
him bishop of Exeter. It is just possible 
that Asser may have received the tempo- 
rary office of bishop at Exeter ; but it is 
more likely that the dignity was conferred 
upon him by some very ignorant monk, 
who wrote after that see was created, and 
given to Leofric. This would bring down 
the composition of the book to the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. We are not 
aware that there was anything in the old- 
est manuscript to contradict this opinion ; 
and the book may have had its use amid 
the politics of that reign.’’ 


were without doubt true in substance ; 
while our opinion of Alfred will be rather 
elevated, than lowered, by the right which 
is thus given us to separate the legendary 
matter from the truth.” 


We will end this not uninteresting article by a short specimen of 
Asser’s Latinity, in his account of Alfred’s childhood; for who is not 
interested in their Patriot-King ? Asser says, by the fault of his parents 
he remained ignorant of letters till his twelfth year. ‘ 


‘Sed Saxonica poemata die noctuque 
solers auditor relatu aliorum szpissime 
audiens, docibilis memoriter retinebat : 
in omni venatoria arte industrius venator 
incessabiliter laborat non in vanum. Nam 
incomparabilis omnibus peritia et felici- 
tate in illa arte, sicut et in ceteris omni- 
bus Dei donis fuit, sicut et nos sepissime 
vidimus. Cum ergo quodam die mater 
sua sibi et fratribus suis quendam Saxoni- 
cum poematice artis librum quem in 
manu habebat ostenderet, ait: ‘ Quisquis 


vestrum discere citius istum codicem pos- 
sit, dabo illi illum.’ Qua voce immo di- 
vina inspiratione instinctus, et pulchritu- 
dine principalis littere illius libri illectus, 
ita matri respondens, et fratres suos eetate 
quamvis non gratia seniores anticipans, 
inquit: ‘Verene dabis istum librum uni 
ex nobis, scilicet illi qui citissime intelli- 
gere et recitare eum ante, possit?’ Ad 
hee illa arridens et gaudens atque affir- 
mans, ‘ dabo,’ infit, ‘illi.” Tune ille sta- 
tim tollens librum de manu sua, magis- 
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suo die noctuque sicut ipsi vidimus secum 
inseparabiliter orationis gratia inter omnia 
presentis vite curricula ubique circum- 
ducebat.’’ 


1842.] 


trum adiit et legit. Quo lecto matri re- 
tulit et recitavit. Post hec cursum diur- 
num, id est celebrationes horarum, ac 
deinde psalmos quosdam et orationes mul- 
tas, quos in uno libro congregatos in sinu 
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Few names have excited greater interest among the Anglo-Saxon 
writers than that of Cedmon, yet he is not mentioned by any early writer 
except Bede.* Czedmon was a native of Northumbria, and lived in the 
neighbourhood of Whitby ; and he appears to have performed, at least 
occasionally, the duties of a cow-herd. He was not learned in poetry or 
music, and he was obliged to retire when the harp was moved towards 
him in the hall. On one of these occasions he was keeping guard at the 
stable during night, when, laying himself down, he fell into a sound sleep. 
In the midst of his slumbers, a stranger appeared to him, saying, ‘‘ Caed- 
mon, sing me something.” Cadmon answered, “I know nothing to sing, 
for my incapacity in this respect obliged me to leave the hall.” “ Nay,” 
said the stranger, ‘ but thou hast something to sing.” ‘* What must I 
sing?” said Cedmon. “ Sing the Creation,” was the reply ; and there- 
upon Cedmon began to sing verses which he had never heard before. 
fh the morning he verified his story before the bailiff of Whitby and the 
abbess Hilda. He then versified portions of Scripture, and, though unable 
to read, was constantly occupied in repeating to bimself what he heard. 
“ Like a clean animal, ruminating it, he turned it into most sweet verse.” 
Bede informs us that Cadmon’s poetry, as it then existed, treated of 
Scripture History, from Genesis to the Advent of the Holy Ghost, and of 
the doctrine of the Apostles. ‘* He also made many poems on the terrors of 
the day of Judgment, the pains of hell, and the sweetness of the heavenly 
kingdom.” ‘The account of the poct’s death is beautifully told by Bede, 
but is too long for us to extract, and it may be read in Mr. Wright’s 
biography. His death is supposed to have happened about A.D. 680. 
He was buried in the monastery of Whitby, where his bones were dis- 
covered in the earlier part of the twelfth century. The work of Caedmon 
which has made his name so celebrated, is one that was found in a manu- 
script presented by Archbishop Usher to Junius, who printed it in 1655. 
The original MS. passed into the Bodleian Library at Oxford ; and it has 
been re-edited by Mr. Thorpe, the original text being accompanied by a 
literal English version. This work is known generally as ‘‘ Cedmon’s 
Paraphrase,” embracing the history contained in the book of Genesis. 





‘¢ The long and graphic account of the 
fall of man (says Mr. Wright), founded 
on legends of which it is not now eaay to 
trace the origin, resembles so much the 
plot of the Paradise Lost, that it has ob- 
tained for its author the name of the 
Saxon Milton. The remainder of what is 
printed as the first book consists of the 
history of Daniel. The second book is 
little more than a collection of fragments, 
probably taken down (as Mr. Thorpe sup- 
poses) from oral recitation ; they relate to 
the descent of the Saviour into Hades (a 
story so popular during the middle age 


under the name of ‘the Harrowing of 
Hell’), the Ascension, and the Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness. The style of this 
poetry is unequal; but some parts, and 
more particularly the narrative of the fall, 
are very favourable specimens of the 
poetic skill of our early forefathers. The 
story just mentioned appears to have been 
the poem on which Cedmon’s great repu- 
tation was founded ; it was the one which, 
according to the legend, he had com- 
menced in the first moments of his inspi- 
ration, under the influence of his dream. 
An extract from it will give the general 





* See Bede’s History of England, iv. 24, 
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reader the best idea of his manner of 
writing. The following passage is the 
commencement of the speech of Satan, 
when he first recovers from the conster- 
nation into which the entire defeat of his 
ambition had thrown him, and forms his 
treacherous designs against the happiness 
of our first parents ; it bears a remarkable 
analogy to the similar speech of the fallen 
angel in the first book of Paradise Lost.* 
*¢ Boiled within him 

his thought about his heart, 

hot was without him 

his dire punishment. 

Then spake he words : 

‘ This narrow place is most unlike 

that other that we formerly knew, 

high in heaven’s kingdom, 

which my master bestowed on me, 

though we it, for the All-powerful, 

may not possess, 

we must cede our realm ; 

yet hath he not done rightly, 

that he hath struck us down 

to the fiery abyss 

of the hot hell, 

bereft us of heaven’s kingdom, 

hath decreed 

to people it 

with mankind. 

That is to me of sorrows the greatest, 

that Adam, 

who was wrought of earth, 

shall possess 

my strong seat, 

that it shall be to him in delight, 

and we endure this torment, 

misery in this hell. 

Oh! had I power of my hands, 

might one season 
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be without, 

be one winter’s space, 

then with this host I —— 

But around me lie 

iron bonds, 

presseth this cord of chain ; 

I am powerless | 

me have so hard 

the clasps of hell 

so firmly grasped ! 

Here is a vast fire 

above and underneath, 

never did I see 

a loathlier landskip ; 

the flame abateth not, 

hot over hell. 

me hath the clasping of these rings, 

this hard polished band, 

impeded in my course, 

debarred me from my way. 

My feet are bound, 

my hands manacled, 

of these hell-doors are 

the ways obstructed, 

so that with aught I cannot 

from these limb-bonds escape. 

About me lie 

huge gratings 

of hard iron 

forged with heat, 

with which me God 

hath fastened by the neck. 

Thus perceive I that he knoweth my 
mind, 

and that he knew also, 

the Lord of hosts, 

that should us through Adam 

evil befall, 

about the realm of heaven, 

where Ihad power of my hands.’”’ &c.t 








Among the most illustrious names in ‘the history of the middle ages is 
that of the Venerable t Bede ; but of his personal history few details are 





* This resemblance has been observed and commented on by some of the bio- 
graphers of Milton ; and a question has been raised, as to the probability of Milton’s 
acquaintance with the work of Cxedmon, as it was printed by Junius, some years be- 
fore the appearance of Paradise Lost. But there is no reason to suppose that Milton 
was acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon language.—REv. 

+ See Cedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Holy Scriptures, in Anglo- 
Saxon; with an English Translation, Notes, and a Verbal Index, by Benjamin 
Thorpe, F.S.A. Hon. Member of the Islandic Literary Society of Cogenhagen. 8vo. 
1832. Published by the Society of Antiquaries. 

{ There are various legerids to account for his receiving the title of Venerable. In 
one, it is said that when o}.d and blind he was preaching on a heap of stones, and when 
in conclusion he uttered ‘“* Per omnia secula seeculorum,” the stones cried out aloud, 
‘*Amen! Venerabilis Beda.” Another says, that on an iron gate at Rome were in- 
scribed the letters P.P.P. S.S.S. R.R.R. F.F.F. which no one was able to interpret. 
Whilst Bede was considering them, a Roman passing by said, ‘‘ What seest thou 
there, thou English ox?” Bede answered, ‘‘ I see your confusion ;’’ and immediately 
explained them :—Pater Patrize Perditus, Sapientia Secum Sublata, Ruet Regnum 
Rome, Ferro Flamma Fame.. The astonished Romans gave him the title of Vener- 
able. A third Jegend says, tsiat one of his disciples was to compose a Latin epistle, 
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known. “ His studious and contemplative life,” Mr. Wright says, “ pro- 
bably offered few remarkable incidents to arrest the pen of the biographer 
or historian ; and to his contemporaries, as well as to after ages, he lived 


chiefly by his works.” 
literary character. 


*¢ The subjects of the writings of Bede 
are very diversified. They are the works 
of a man whose life was spent in close and 
constant study,—industrious compilations 
rather than original compositions, but ex- 
hibiting profound and extensive learning 
beyond that of any of his contemporaries. 
He was not unacquainted with the classic 
authors of ancient Rome; and his com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures show that he 
understood the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages. . . . Bede’s opinions are not free 
from the errors which characterized the 
age in which he lived; but there are few 
of his contemporaries whose works exhibit 
so large a proportion of good sense, and 
he was so far devoid of common prejudices 
that he did not scruple to adopt the useful 
parts of the writings of those whom the 


Mr. Wright gives the following summary of his 


church then looked upon as heretics. Thus, 
in his commentary on the Apocalypse, 
he professes to follow the rules of inter- 
pretation published by Tychonius the 
Donatist, whom he praises as a learned 
and judicious writer in all cases where he 
was not led necessarily to defend the doc- 
trines of his sect. This liberality of sen- 
timent exposed him to be blamed by some 
of his envious contemporaries ; and he was 
especially reprehended for giving a new 
interpretation to the Apocalypse. Bede’s 
style (as well in verse as in prose) is clear, 
but plain, and devoid of the rhetorical or- 
naments which were sought by Aldhelm 
and others. It is sometimes pleasing by 
its simplicity. Perhaps there is no pro- 
duction of the middle ages which can be 
compared with his ecclesiastical history.” 


Bede’s account of the state of the Anglo-Saxon Church at that period, 
in a letter to Egbert, Bishop of York, is very curious and interesting, 


‘¢ In the first place, Bede exhorts the 
new prelate to shun the society of idle 
companions ; for he says that he had heard 
of some bishops who, instead of surround- 
ing themselves with pious and learned 
men, sought the acquaintance of jovial 
companions at table, men addicted chiefly 
to eating and drinking. He next urges 
him to ordain numerous priests, and to 
select for that purpose men who would 
attend diligently to the spiritual concerns 
of his extensive diocese ; and, above all, 
to cause the Apostles’ creed and the: Lord's 
prayer to be translated into Anglo-Saxon, 
for the use not only of the laity, but also of 
the priesthood, for it appears that at this 
time there were many even of the clergy 
who did not understand Latin. Bede next 
complains of the increasing negligence of 
the clergy in general, and more particu- 
larly in the kingdom of Northumbria ; for 
he says that it was reported that there were 
many towns and villages among the moun- 
tains and woods where during many years 
the voice of a Christian bishop was never 
heard, although none of them were ex- 


empt from the contribution which was 
levied for his support. This evil he at- 
tributes to the avarice of the bishops, who 
sought to have large dioceses, to which 
they could not sufficiently attend. He 
therefore admonishes Egbert to ordain 
new bishops, and to seek the pallium for 
himself as their metropolitan, reciting to 
him in support of this advice the counsel 
which Pope Gregory had given to Augus- 
tine. Bede also suggests a plan for effect- 
ing this object by changing some of the 
larger monasteries into episcopal sees, and 
allowing the abbots to be elected bishops. 
The next subject on which Bede’s epistle 
touches, is the laxity of morals then pre- 
valent among the Anglo-Saxons of all 
ranks, and particularly the corruptions 
and abuses which had crept into the mo- 
nasteries. He says that it had become a 
custom for princes and nobles to found and 
endow monastic houses, in order to live in 
them a secular life with their wives and fa- 
milies, and with such of the clergy as were 
unwilling to conform to the stricter rules 
of the order. ‘Thus,’ he adds, ‘during 





and carve it on his monument; and he began thus,—Heec sunt in fossa Bede 
ossa, intending to introduce the word sancti or presbyteri ; but as neither of these words 


would suit the metre, he left off, and fell asleep. 


On awaking, to his surprise, he found 


that the line had been completed by an angel (as he supposed) on the stone, and that 


it stood thus : 


‘* Heec sunt in fossa Bede Venerabilis ossa.’’ 
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about thirty years, that is, since the death 
of King Aldfrid, our province is become 
mad with that insane error to such a de- 
gree, that there has been scarcely an earl 
(preefectus) who in the days of his earldom 
has not obtained for himself a monastery 
of this description, and introduced his 
wife there by the same iniquitous trans- 
action; and this wicked custom becoming 
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prevalent, even the ministers and atten- 
dants of the King do the same thing. And 
thus perverting the order, there are found 
very many who call themselves at the same 
time abbots and earls, or ministers or at- 
tendants of the King.’ It must be re- 
membered that Bede was a warm advocate 
for the celibacy of the clergy.” 


The life of Boniface (Winfrid), born about 680, is highly interesting, 


but written at too great length for us to transcribe or abridge. 


only give the summary at the end. 


‘* Boniface will ever be regarded as one 
of the most extraordinary men of an age 
which was remarkable for eminent per- 
sonages. Within the space of little more 
than thirty years (if we count from the 
period when he entered upon his epis- 
copal duties), by the moral influence of 
his own energy and zeal, he effected an 
entire change in the intellectual character 
of a large portion of Europe. His influ- 
ence on European civilisation was felt for 
ages after his death, not only by the result 
of the reforms he had effected, but by the 
many schools and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments which he had founded at Fulda and 
elsewhere. The limited extent of his lite- 


This tract is called “ Anigmata,’ 


We can 


rary remains renders it difficult to form an 
accurate idea of the learning which he 
himself possessed ; his Latin is equal to 
that of most of his contemporaries, and 
various parts of his correspondence show 
that he was not deficient in a taste for wit 
and the elegance of polite literature. A 
few playful verses scattered among his 
letters have been accepted as a sufficient 
claim to a place in the list of Latin poets. 
He has, however, a more substantial title 
to this distinction in a short poem which 
has not hitherto been described among his 
extant works, although it appears to be 
alluded to by Bale.” 


and is addressed to his sister: these 
poems are mere personifications of the moral virtues. 


Of this work there 


is only one known copy extant, and that is imperfect at the end. 
We have no space either to comment on, or extract from, any more of 











the numerous biographical portraits which we find in Mr. Wright’s volume, 
though they include the most illustrious names, and are filled with infor- 
mation curious and important. Among these we find the name of Alcuin, 
the last of the distinguished Anglo-Saxons whose name shed lustre on the 
empire of the Frankish monarchs in the eighth century. His countrymen, 
says Mr. Wright, never ceased to be proud of the preceptor of Charle- 
magne. He was born at York about 735, and died at Tours in 804, where 
he had lived in splendid retirement. His letters are playful and pleasing ; 
his questions on Genesis was a popular book, and his Latin poetry is said 
to be superior to most productions of the time.—Dicuil was one of the 
Irish monks who settled in France at the end of the eighth century. He 
wrote a book, De Mensura Orbis Terre, for the instruction of his 
countrymen in France. His language is rude, and destitute of ornament ; 
but he exhibits an acquaintance with books, and quotes Virgil, Lucan, and 
other Latin writers. His account of the northern islands is considered 
the most curious part of his book, because it establishes two important 
points of history ; first, that the Irish had made a settlement in Iceland in 
the 8th century, long before its discovery by the Northmen ; and secondly, 
that the Feroé islands had been inhabited by Irish monks nearly a hundred 
years before they were driven away by the incursions of the northern pi- 
rates at the beginning of the 8th century. Dicuil speaks of the celebrated 
elephant presented by Haroun al Raschid to the Emperor Charlemagne, 
showing that he was then in France (between 802 and 810), and that he 
was witness to an exhibition which excited so much popular curiosity on 
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that occasion.—The name of Swithun, we are informed, stands alone con- 
spicuous amid the general darkness which ensued during the period of the 
Danish invasions, from the reign of Egbert to that of Alfred; and his life 
is connected with the early years of Alfred. He was a great benefactor 
to his own diocese, and to the city of Winchester. Besides building many 
churches, he erected the eastern bridge of Winchester with strong arches 
of stone. After the Reformation, the name of St. Swithin was one of 
those retained in the English Protestant calendar; and his festival hap- 
pening at a period when popular superstition looked for presages of the 
character of the ensuing autumn, the saint has become famous among our 
peasantry as the patron of rainy weather.—Zthelwold, who was designated 
as “‘the father of monks,” was also a native of Winchester, the son of a 
noble citizen of that place (born about 925). In 963 he was promoted to 
the bishopric. He made great reformation in the monasteries. One of 
his chief architectural works was the rebuilding the cathedral of Win- 
chester: indeed, he was celebrated as “a great builder of churches, and 
other works.” He was also skilful in the mechanical arts, and in music, 
and appears to have been one of the most learned, accomplished, and be- 
nevolent prelates of the Anglo-Saxon Church. A treatise on the Quadra- 
tion of the Circle, addressed by him to the celebrated Gerbert, is still 
preserved among the Digby Manuscripts in the Bodleian library (No. 83, 
fol. 24).—-The last life we are able to notice is that of one whose history 
had employed the pen of various early writers,* and whose name is fa- 
miliar to modern ears. A life of Dunstan, by William of Malmsbury, 
is still preserved in manuscript, and scarcely a collection is to be 
found without one. His history abounds with wonderful occurrences, 
visions and legends; and he was born at Glastonbury, a city which was 
the cradle of the wild and credulous superstition of the age. The Britons 
looked on it as the burial place-of their mythic heroes ; the Irish believed 
it to be sanctified by the bones of their earliest saints ; and the Anglo- 
Saxons regarded with reverence the spot where were preserved the relics 
of a Christian church founded before their arrival in the island. Dunstan 
had great personal beauty, engaging manuers, and varied accomplishments, 
which excited, in no small degree, the envy and enmity of the great antago- 
nist, the devil, who tempted him in every shape, seductive or intimidating ; 
and who would have subdued any one of less rigorous self-denial than the 
saint of Winchester. His victory over the arch fiend, by means of a pair 
of red-hot pincers, is one which we think may be usefully imitated by 
other persons suffering under like temptations; while his more elegant 
accomplishments in the arts of music, and his proficiency in numerous 
branches of knowledge, may be emulated by all. It is true that in 
Dunstan's case the defeat of his adversary was notified “by the howling 
of the tempter being audible for miles around the cell,” but in our days 
we think that a silent retreat of the baffled demon may sufficiently an- 
nounce the achievement of the victory, and satisfy the conscience of those 
who have been subject to temptation. At the same time, as it is no part 
of man’s duty to expose himself to unnecessary trials of his faith, it may 
be as well to caution those who attend the reparation or construction of 
their churches, that when Dunstan and his uncle were employed overlook- 
ing his workmen at Winchester, an enormous stone was hurled at them, 
which the devil was plainly seen to throw at him from behind one of the 





* See note in Mr. Wright’s volume, p. 443. 
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battlements. How Beelzebub came to dwell so constantly near the church 
in those days we do not know, as it was apparently choosing very disad- 
vantageous ground for himself ; but he is a daring enemy, and, on another 
occasion, one of his biographers appeals to the authority of a man who 
absolutely saw a stone thrown at him by the devil, while he was employed 
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in celebrating mass. 


Leaving, however, these fond and fabulous legends, we will give the 
more sober and judicious summary of his character, as we find it in Mr. 


Wright's pages. 

“‘ The whole tenour of Dunstan’s life 
shows that his mind was distinguished 
more by its extracrdinary activity, than 
by a tendency to solitude and contempla- 
tion ; his leisure employments were chiefly 
works of the hand, the mechanical sciences 
and the fine arts. Yet he appears to have 
been a man of considerable learning, and 
not devoid of literary taste. Although he 
regarded the Scriptures, and the writings 
of the theologians, as the grand object of 
study to Christians, yet he taught that the 
writings of the poets and other ancient 
authors were not to be neglected, because 
they tended to polish the minds, and im- 
prove the style of those who read them. 
His favourite studies were arithmetic, 
with geometry, astronomy, and music, 
the quadrivium of the schools, the highest 
and most difficult class of scholastic ac- 
complishments... He also employed much 


nating books, and in making ornaments 
of different kinds, for he excelled in draw- 
ing and sculpture. He appears to have 
possessed little taste for literary composi- 
tions, for we hear nothing of his skill in 
poetry, he attained no reputation for elo- 
quence, and the writings which have been 
attributed to him, of little importance in 
their character, are such as would have 
originated in the necessity of the mo- 
ment. But his influence on the litera- 
ture of his country was great; the innu- 
merable monasteries which grew up under 
his auspices became so many schools of 
learning, and the few writings of that pe- 
tiod which now remain must be but a 
small portion of the numerous books 
which perished with the monasteries in 
which they were written, during the new 
series of Danish invasions, which prevented 
their being re-copied and multiplied.’ 





time in his youth in writing and illumi- 

Some monuments of Dunstan’s labours are still preserved. Ina MS. 
at Oxford, (Bodl. NE. D. 2. 19.) of his age, there is a picture of Dunstan 
on his knees worshipping ; that is stated to be executed by his own hand. 
In the Cottonian Library is preserved a charter of Edred, dated 949, said 
to have been written by Dunstan. Another charter at Winchester is un- 
doubtedly in his handwriting. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the great: bells which he made for the church at Abingdon were still pre- 
served ; and at Glastonbury they showed crosses, censers, chasubles, and 
other vestments, which were the work of his hands. Mr. Wright has 
given a short extract from his modification of the Benedictine rule, relating 
to the performance by the monks of the offices in the religious houses, in 
which he enjoins their being clean at least on Sunday, and orders their 
clothes to be brushed and their shoes polished. Calceamentorum unctio, 
vestimentorumque ablutio, et aque administratio non aspernatur. The 
most extensive and important of his works is not mentioned in the old: 
lists, but a copy of it is preserved in the British Musenm (MS. Reg. 10 
A. xiii.) it consists of a voluminous commentary on the Benedictine rule, 
and an amplification of the directions there given. This work has not 
been printed, but the nature of it may be seen in an extract in Mr. 
Wright's volume, p. 461. 

We cannot more appropriately conclude our extracts than with the 
following panegyric of Britain, extracted from the larger life of St. 
Augustin by Gotselin, who was a monk of Canterbury in 1099, who was 
patronised by Lanfranc and Anselm, and whose principal work was a 
Series of Lives and Miracles of Saints, more especially connected with 
Canterbury. It forms a curious and rich picture of the State, the opulence 
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and prosperity of the country in that early period, before it was adorned 
with the taste and higher civilization of its Norman conquerors : 


‘* Sed qua laude attollam hunc Agus- 
tiniensem mundum? Quidam terrenus 
terrenis est paradisus ; quidquid opum 
ubivis habetur, aut hic nascitur, aut con- 
fluis undique nationibus circumfuso am- 
phitrite invehitur. Credas maximum 
orbem divitias suas ac delicias, que par- 
ticulatim in suis partibus prerogat, hic 
pariter aut invenisse aut thesaurisasse. 
Regnum est imperiale, Romanis Cesa- 
ribus Augustaliter regnatum, qui se tam 
hic quam Rome gloriabantur rerum habere 
solium. Tellus copiosa omnium sationum 
et plantationum fecunda, ubertim pro- 
creans non solum patriz assueta, sed adeo 
Grecie vel remotioris horum plantaria. 
Patet amplissime uberrimis agris, vernan- 
tibus pratis, diffusis campis, pinguibus 
pascuis, gregibus lactifluis, equis et ar- 
mentis bellicis. Irrigant crebrescentes 
fontium scaturigines, rivuli  salientes, 
flumina insignia et famosa; lacus et 
stagna piscibus et avibus ac navali com- 
meatu assidua, urbibus et populis accom- 
moda, frondent luci et nemora: campes- 
tria et montana glande et fructibus silves- 
tribus plena, diversis venatibus opulenta. 
Sunt et silve castanee* divitum epulis 
accepts: vinetis quoque non solum Gal- 
licis et Italicis, sed etiam Albanis, Argo- 
licis, et Puniceis arvis respondebit uber- 
rimis. Sunt hic fontes salinarum, sunt 
et fontes calidi, calidique fluvii balneis 
calidis exstructi. Quid dicam maris di- 
vitias, que non solum navalibus mercibus, 
verum etiam innumeris piscium generibus 
hoc regnum et replent et decorant? Inter 
que diversa ac magna natilia capiuntur 


passim, delphini et vituli marini, atque 
insuper montuose balene. Rubent con- 
chilia super Indicas ac Sydonias tincturas ; 
et decorem suum dum alia omnia vetus- 
tate mutant aut minuunt, hec tenacius 
illustrant, nec sole nec imbre violant. 
Inest conchis ornamentorum pretium, 
unionum scilicet gemmantes orbiculi, can- 
dore splendidi, et margaritarum multico- 
lora decora. Rubent aliz, aliz virent, 
he purpureo, he hyacintino, he prasino 
colore vestiuntur: sed major harum can- 
dicat multitudo. His aurificum ingenia 
inter preclaros lapides aurea Eclesize 
adornant monilia. Ipsos etiam squat aut 
superat aurea Anglicarum virginum tex- 
tura, que Regia et Pontificalia insignia 
intincto murice, coccoque bis tincto flam- 
mantia splendidis unionibus et margaritis 
cum precellentibus gemmis przetexto auro 
instellant, et pretiosa stemmata artificii 
mixtura amplius irradiant. Uniones tan- 
tum Hesperia Britannia et Eoa India so- 
rorisant. Hec etiam gagatem prodige 
gignet lapidem, eo pretiosiorem quo aliis 
seclis rariorem ; hic est gemmea ingredine 
fulgidus. Invenitur quoque purpureus, 
cereus, albidus, viridis. Ardet igni ad- 
motus ubi confricatus incaluit ; levem 
materiam attrahit ut adamas ferrum ; ubi 
intenditur, serpentes fugantur. Venis 
nihilominus metallorum eris, ferri, plumbi, 
stagni, argenti, et auri divites masse evis- 
cerantur. Mirere et rupes et scopulos 
aerios, templaque passim et moenia de 
saxosis montibus operosa et quodam na- 
tivo marmore decorata.’’ 











DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE, 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from p. 48.) 
1821. Oct. 24. Mr. Nursey called to see my pictures. Looked with 
ecstasy on my Hobbima. The most exquisite specimen he ever saw. Nothing 


so capital in the Marquess of Staffurd’s gallery—must have worked at it 
con amore, in one of his happiest moments. Such skill—such harmony— 





* These silve castanee must have been introduced by the Romans, as the tree is 
never found in a wild state, and has no Saxon name. The ‘‘ vineta” also was planted 
by the Roman Legionaries, who, in settling here, brought with them the fruits of their 
own climate. These vineyards were cultivated by the Saxons, and at length fell into 
decay, when the English became masters of the fine Vine Provinces of France, as 
Languedoc, &c. As to the produce of the ‘‘ Argolicis,’’ et ‘‘ Puniceis arvis, ’? we pre- 
sume them to be the olive and pomegranate, but what the ‘‘ Albanis’’ is, we are not 
certain ; but the olive never could be grown in England, when the climate was more 
severe than it is now. We have never seen but three specimens: one in the garden of 
Hon. F. Strangways, at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire ; another in that of Mr. Hoare, at 
Luscombe in Devonshire, in the latter of which it once blossomed and bore fruit ; 
and a third, nearly twelve feet high, near Kingsbridge, in the same county: the tree 
at Abbotsbury was killed in the severe winter of 1839—40,—ReEv. 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XVIII. 30 
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such toning—such a tranquil scene—such a delightful composition. A 
collection in itself. Admitted, however, afterwards, on contemplating the 
Claude, that it is ina far higher style of art, and a most wonderful picture.* 
Thought the landscape between them clearly a Gaspar Poussin ; the 
Ruysdael undoubted and admirable. The Rembrandt a magnificent 
specimen, glowing in its very background, and into its deepest shadows. 

Oct, 25. Looked into Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
a most congenial theme for this literary aristocrat. ‘It is strange,” he 
says, “that writing a man’s life should generally make the biographer 
become enamoured of his subject ; whereas one should think that the nicer 
inquisition one makes into the life of any man, the less reason one should 
find to love or admire him.” This is the coolest declaration of misan- 
thropy I ever met with. Mr. Lennard states in a letter, that his 
expenses here, [Ipswich], had amounted to near 12,600/.: at this rate the 
party here, including Mr. Baring, must have expended not much short of: 
40,0007. in their contest with the Blues ! 

Oct. 29. Looked into H. Walpole’s Correspondence with Conway. 
Notwithstanding his affectation, and vanity, and family pride, such is the 
charm of his living gossip, it draws one irresistibly along. The prestiges 
of the French Revolution in the 59th Letter, Oct. 1765, are highly 
curious. The mode in which he first designates Mad. du Deffand in the 
preceding letter—‘“ an old blind debauchee of wit,”—with the dévouement 
which he afterwards showed towards her, and the nice observance which 
he entreats Conway (L. 93) to keep strictly in his converse with her, 
are very remarkable traits—Mr. * * called; quite an altered man : 
smooth, soft, and humble when crawling up the steps ; but now swelling 
with importance on the eminence he has gained. I always anticipated 
something of this. 

Nov. 4. Hume’s objurgation to Walpole at Paris—“‘ Why, what do 
you like, if you hate disputes and whist ?” is very characteristic. In 
spite of little irresistible jets of libertinism,he tackles Hannah More delight- 
fully. Met Mr. * * full of morbid misanthropy manifestly growing 
upon him. Made out my rent roll, by which it appears, that in prosperous 
times I ought to have an income of five pounds per diem. : 

Nov. 19. Looked into Duke Cosmo's Travels, who was here in the 
time of Charles the 2nd. The company, he says, usually sate at dinner 
on stools without backs. He, talks of the common people over their pipes, 
drawing free and odious comparisons of the present times with those of 
Cromwell, his power and his alliances. His account of our church and 
different religious sects is curious, from the monstrous errors with which 





* An owner of a collection of pictures is apt to look at them through a favourite 
medium peculiar to himself. Was there ever, says the doting lover, such an eye, such 
a bosom, such a foot, such hair as my Chloe’s? so we must make some allowance for 
Mr. Green’s enthusiasm. We are not sure that the Hobbima landscape was by that 
artist ; and the Claude was a small picture, the colouring of which, by some injury 
of cleaning or neglect, had lost all its original tone and brightness, and had become dark 
and dingy. The plan on which Mr. Green proceeded of forming his collection, was 
the very worst possible; viz. that of purchasing from persons in provincial towns 
who themselves buying pictures of a certain class in London; viz. those who collect 
principally to sell to country dealers, carry them to their different customers on their 
way home. Mr. Green’s absence from the great mart of good pictures in London, and 
his restriction of price, rendered it extremely improbable that he could acquire anything 
of high excellence. Compare his with a collection of about the same size by Mr. 
S. Rogers, and the difference is at once seen.—Epir. 
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it swarms. Our bishops, he says, abuse their jurisdiction to fill their 
pockets. The Puritans omit “ forgive us our trespasses,”” because they 
think they have committed none. ‘The Atheists form the utmost limit of 
the pestilent heresy of Calvin. The Adamites assemble naked. The 
Anabaptists allow polygamy. The Independents hold that the soul dies 
with the body. The Quakers believe that, after this life, no other state 
of being is to be expected. Our dinners he regards as abundant, but 
gross—no forks are placed, and one basin of water serves all the company. 
His account of Ipswich, rather staggers my faith in his accuracy. It is 
siluated at the banks of the Stour, which disembogues itself into the sea 
at the castle of Framlingham. Ipswich presents a noble appearance, with 
its spacious squares and streets, and contains upwards of two thousand 
souls. ‘The view of the town given is abont on a par for correctness with 
the description —Began the second edition of Lingard’s History of England. 
By a judicious availment of the circumstantial detail afforded by con- 
temporary annals, he gives an air of freshness and interest to his narrative 
which is truly surprising. One is transported back, and takes a share in 
the events of the era of which he treats. 

Dec. 9. Ladbrook took supper with me. Much chat on pictures and 
the craft ; he described Sir W. Middleton's, Mr. D. Turner's, and Mr. 
Pierson’s collections. Strongly impressed with the conviction that 
Mr. Pierson’s Crucifixion is by Vandyck, from his peculiar style and hand- 
ling. Described with much energy Mr. Harvey of Norwich, who, after 
exhausting various pursuits, took to collecting pictures, but confessed him- 
self baffled there.—Found that my expenditure for the last year was 
something more than 1020/. nearly 120/. of which was in pictures, draw- 
ings, and prints. My receipts from commissions, 64/. 10s. Miss Goward 
called in the evening and took tea: gave her some serious advice, and what 
she probably liked better, two sovereigns. Agreed with Ladbrook for 
7l., and some prints I had thrown out, for Christ. healing the Sick, by 
P. du Cortona!! Mr. King called ; struck with admiration and delight at 
this picture, and not without reason. How superior is it in conception 
and composition, in the dignified figure of Christ supported by his Apostles, 
and in the vain wretchedness of the spectre suppliants, in the disposition, 
and even in the chiaro oscuro of the whole, to Rembrandt’s celebrated 
design on the same subject; while the blind man groping his way, struck 
me as very superior in expression to his counterpart, in Poussin'’s Blind 
Man of Jericho. 

1822. Jan. 29. Attended the County Meeting at Stowmarket. 
Business well opened on our side by Sir H. Bunbury, and admirably 
supported by the rest. Lord H. Fitzroy seemed truly hearty in the cause, 
and the Duke himself in earnest. Lord Calthorpe of mean aspect, ridicu- 
lously egotistical, self-sufficient, and manifestly a trimmer. Lord Dunwich 
deplorable, and Rushbrook robbed of all his ideas. Sir W. Rowley con- 
founded beyond all precedent. Gooch scarcely tolerated. J could not 
induce Macdonald to come forward. Dr. Kilderbee told me that Gains- 
borough, on being urged to follow more the bent of his genius, and pursue 
landscape, said, “‘ That it was by his faces that he made money.” 

March 5. Began H. Walpole’s Memoirs just published. ‘The ordinary 
intrigues aud politics of the day, interesting as they may appear at the 
moment, of all matter soonest becomes stale and vapid, and sub- 
sequent events have reduced the discussions of the times he treats of, 
in point of importance, to the mere squabbles for mastery. How con 
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temptible is already become all that Walpole thought of supreme import- 
ance, and how comparatively interesting what he always affected to treat 
with disdain! Yet his tittle-tattle is amusing. On the discussion of the 
Westminster Election in 1742, the Speaker, he says, sate in the chair 17 
hours! On the 17th March 1751, the House, he says, adjourned, to attend 
at Drury Lane, where Othello was acted by a Mr. Delaval and his family. 
This is strange. His account of Bubb Dodington is interesting and ap- 
parently just. Archbp. Secker, he states, on the authority of a convert, 
once belonged to an Atheistical Club, but his perpetual severity excites 
mistrust. Of Lord Lyttelton he cuttingly remarks that he set out on a 
poetical love plan, with nothing of a lover but absence of mind, or of a 
poet, but absence of meaning. Of the Duke of Cumberland he says—an 
English captain saying to the French, “‘ You were very near capturing our 
Duke ?” “No! no!” they replied. ‘‘ We took good care of that. He proves 
of much more use to us where he is.”” 

March 7. Looked into Walpole’s Memoirs. His idolatry of his father 
is extravagant—all characters are sacrificed to his. Of Pelham he ob- 
serves, “‘ He never spoke well but when he was heated : he must lose his 
temper before he could exert his reason.” Of Hanover Walpole happily 
observes, “‘ While we have this pledge staked for our good behaviour, any 
petty prince who is a match for Hanover is too powerful for England ; 
nor is it a question any longer what nations can cope with Great Britain, but 
what little Landgrave is too formidable to the Electorate.” The Whig 
memorial against the persons appointed to conduct the education of our 
late King is powerfully drawn, and has far more of principle in it than 
anything I have met with in the Memoirs. The Jacobites seem still to 
have been a formidable party. The remark of the King on a passage in 
Major Washington’s despatch, 1754,—*‘ I heard the bullets whistle ; and, 
believe me, there is something charming in the sound,’—‘‘ He would not 
have said so if he had been used to hear many,” is sound and just. The 
characters of the different speakers at the close is very amusing. Pitt's 
(Lord Chatham’s), from all the specimens we have of it, must have been 
of a most extraordinary description, striking and confounding by its sudden 
and abrupt turns, and impetuous bursts, and vivid imagery, and _per- 
sonal allusion; owing much to the impassioned gesture and the lightning 
of the eye, and, of course, losing much by any report that can be given of it. 

March 8. Pursued Walpole’s Memoirs. He affirms generally that 
‘‘ ministers are, and should be, suspected as public enemies.’’ He means, 
I presume, “are always suspected, and should be so.” Pitt, it appears, 
allowed that officers might be broken without a court-martial. The case 
was Sir Henry Erskine’s, and the real cause a vote he gave. Walpole 
plainly intimates that Lord Bute was cherished as a personal minion of 
the Princess of Wales. He severely remarks on an address from the city 
of London, demanding the stoppage of supplies till the grievances were 
redressed, “ that nothing but the wickedness of the intention could justify 
the folly of the injunction.” Byng’s murder—for it was nothing less, 
under the merits of the case, the circumstances of the judgment, and the 
urgent recommendation of mercy from the court—is a blot in our history. 
Fox’s behaviour on this occasion fills me with disgust, while Dodington, 
by speaking manfully out, redeems a thousand errors and venalities. Wal 
pole’s own politics seem of a strange, desultory, ineffective character. 

March 9. Walpole’s characters of the great men of his day, in the 
opening of 1758, is interesting: that of Pitt appears just. The adminis- 
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trations of those days appear to have had none of that complete concert 
between the members that composed them, or with the Crown, that now 
exists : this strikes me as a remarkable feature in the history of the times. 
Walpole holds in utter contempt our derivation of our liberties from 
charters, instead of nature: if we hold them but by Magna Charta, we 
hold them by an extended piece of parchment ; if the Crown had a right 
to enslave us before, it has the right still. The monarchical part of our 
constitution, he says, as at present settled, is in a King elected by the 
voice of the people, without any right of succession, and tied down from 
the infringement of personal liberty by the Habeas Corpus Act. Shel- 
burne’s motto to his Jacobitical tract, from the Revelations, is capital—“ I 
looked, and beheld a pale horse, and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed.” At the close of 1758, Walpole, in delineating his 
own character, gives a clue to his political conduct, which otherwise seems 
unreasonable. Indignation at his father’s persecution excited a propensity 
to faction, and he looked on the mischief of civil disturbances as a lively 
amusement. Warburton, inquiring of a friend what the clergy thought of 
his promotion to a bishoprick, and being told how much it offended them, 
said, “ Tell them, it was well for their cause that I did not embrace any 
other profession.”” Speaking of one Jennings, an officer, he says he was a 
man formed for a hero, for he had great bravery and a small portion of 
sense. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s appended letter on the court of 
Dresden is admirable—in the most easy and playful style imaginable, it 
gives the fullest and clearest insight into it. 

March 18. Looked into ‘‘ The Court of James the First.” The account 
of the Earl of Arundel, the future and our first collector of virti, and of 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, whose eloquence, from the only specimen 
left, his will, really appears to have been of a superior order, is very 
interesting. ‘The household of the latter consisted of 220 persons. Lon- 
don, in the early part of 1620, was computed to contain about 400,000 
souls.—Had my usual dinner party ; gave turtle, moselle, white hermitage, 
and claret ; separated at 10.—Looked into Memoirs. Lady Compton was 
the only child of a citizen, Sir John Spencer, and her fortune was esti- 
mated at from 5 to 800,000/. an enormous sum in those days. James, it 
is observed, is the last monarch by whom Smithfield fires were lighted. 
Dined at Birkfield Lodge. The Count said, Gooch had applied twice by 
letter to Lord Melville for promotion for young Pretyman, but could get 
no answer, but that to him it was instantly granted. He met Lord Melville 
at the Pavilion. 

March 25. Bishop Montagu, in editing King James's works, cites 
among royal authors, the Deity, as dictating the Tables, and the Messiah, as 
writing in the dust! This and Bishop Williams's funeral sermon on James, 
exhibit the quintessence of the wretched literary taste of the times. 

April 29, It appears that the first printed newspaper was established 
in the year of the Armada Invasion 1588, called the English Mercury, re- 
sembling the present Gazette. It came out some time in the month of 
April; and No. 30, the earliest extant, is dated July 23rd, so that they must 
have been very frequent.* It appears extraordinary that Lord Howard of 
Effingham, who was entrusted with the command of the fleet at the pe- 





* See the correction of this wide-spread literary error in our Magazine for Jan. 
1840, p. 61.—Ebirt. 
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rilous crisis of the Invasion of the Armada, had never been at sea before 
but once in his life, and that on occasion of ceremony. 

May 1. Sundays, it appears, by the license granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Burbage, were appropriated exclusively to public plays, and she 
usually had them herself represented at Court on that day. Fuller states 
that Sabbath keeping (ihe Lord’s day) was first broached and brought 
into vogue by one P, Blound, D.D. about 1595, in a work which was re- 
printed with additions in 1606. 

Aug. 21. Macdonald called in, with Cooper the Barrister. Cooper la- 
vish in praise of Fox's eloquence. Singled out the speech on Reform of 
Parliament, in 1797, and that on the Russian Armament, as superlative 
specimens. Macdonald said that he and his friends had long observed 
Lord Londonderry looking haggard and strange ; joined him in the street, 
a week or two before his death ; Lord Londonderry said, ‘‘ M. you 
are one of my good-natured opponents—were they all like you, my busi- 
ness in the House would pass pleasantly enough.” Cooper said, Burke 
had injured our taste for oratory, as Shakspere for the drama, by com- 
bining intolerable faults with transcendant excellencies.—Sir J. Reynolds 
declared to Northcote, that he would sell every thing he had in the world 
to procure a fine Titian,—he would ruin himself for it,—as the most perfect 
example of portrait-painting in the world. Sir Joshua, it appears, was 
very fond of retouching damaged pictures by great artists, and a Moor 
blowing a pipe or flute, by Velasquez, now Mr. Whitbread’s, is mentioned 
as an instance. His horror at seeing his pictures in bright lights is very 
characteristic. He expected Burke to write his life, of whom he thought 
so highly, that he said even Dr. Johnson felt himself his inferior. 

Nov. 8. Looked into Duppa's Life of M. Angelo. It is indeed proba- 
ble, and highly curious, that M. Angelo, by suggesting to the aspiring 
genius of Julius II. magnificent and expensive designs—particularly 
the erection of St. Peter’s,—was the efficient cause of the Reformation.— 
The compartment of the Deluge, on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, was 
his first effort in fresco. The Holy Family preserved in the Florence 
Gallery, he believes to be the only easel picture by that great artist that 
can now be authenticated. There is at once a grandeur and simplicity in 
the character of M. Angelo, which reminds one of Milton and Newton. 
The composure of mind with which he works, and sustains the growing in- 
firmities of age and the malice of his enemies, is awful, and affecting. 
Considering the age to which he lived, and his long devotion to the arts of 
painting and sculpture, he seems to have done wonderfully little, particu- 
larly in the former; and considering the few and mutilated relics of him 
that remain, Sir J. Reynolds's enthusiastic recommendation ef his works to 
the attention of students seems almost absurd.—lI see Fox, in one of his 
speeches, May 8, 1781, speaking of Burke, says, that ‘to call him friend 
was one of the greatest honours that fortune could bestow on him. A man 
who, with the virtues of one of the best citizens in the most riotous and 
unsettled times, united the abilities of the first-rate orator, the mind and 
extensive knowledge of the philosopher, the learning of the real scholar, 
the manners of the gentleman, the humanity of the moralist, and the cha- 
rity of the Christian.” Fox says of Lord North,—‘“ When a friend, | found 
him open and sincere ; when a foe, honourable and manly.” Mr. Burke, he 
notices, Nov. 18, 1783, had once said, half in jest, and half in earnest, 
that “ Idleness was the best gift that God had bestowed on Man.” Fox's 
reply on his famous India Bill, Dec. 1, 1783, is stupendous : he evidently 
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puts forth all his strength, and deals gigantic blows in all directions with 
masterly alertness. His rebuke of Pitt must have cut him to the quick: 
his defence of the Coalition is conclusive and luminous, and one is delighted 
to hear him proclaiming in power the same political sentiments that he had 
urged in opposition. He observes ina speech, July 16, 1784, that “ theories 
which do not connect measures with them are not theories for this world.” 

Dec. 16. Fox proclaims Burke as his great political instructor, from 
youth upwards : and Burke states that he was introduced to him at 14, 
when he found him a youth of brilliant promise. He calls him a most 
able debater ;* and this, perhaps, is Fox’s characteristic praise. His 
speeches are not orations: there is scarcely any method or ambition of 
eloquence in them: but they come directly, as it were, and spon- 
taneously, from the heart and the head, and are addressed immediately 
to the understanding and the bosoms of his andience. He certainly, like 
many others of excellent heads and understandings, had conceived too well 
of the French Revolution. 

1823. Feb. 25. Read Angelo Mai’s preface to his newly discovered tract 
of Cicero ‘‘de Republica,” in which he gives, mixed up with much dull 
disquisition, an interesting account of his discovery of about a third part 
of this long-hidden work—hidden under a Commentary of St. Augustine 
on the Psalms. 

March 15. Read the prefatory letter to Peveril of the Peak: poorly 
executed—in the, true debility of a spoiled author. Read the first volume : 
particular scenes and passages are vividly painted, but the collected 
historical matter appears a little too crude, and the author’s inventive 
powers in the fable seem miserably impaired by exhaustion. There is 
a good definition by the Countess of Derby: “ real valour consists, not in 
being insensible to danger, but prompt to confront and disarm it.” 

Gathered violets on Bramford Hill, and received a large quantity from 
little Worlidge. ‘The avenue of oaks} in my farm at Wilby were planted 
by old Coates ; brought of a large size, with balls of earth at the root, 
from Brandeston Wood.—In Peveril of the Peak, the intrigue on the part 
of Christian to get Alice Bridgnorth to Court, with the view of her sup- 


_planting the Duchess of Portsmouth, seems in all its parts utterly pre- 


posterous, and one is surprised that the author's good sense should have 
suffered him to adopt so very revolting an expedient. Buckingham’s 
character is finely managed, and so is Charles's; but the Trial Scene is 
preposterous ; the rencontre with Bridgnorth and his fanatical crew most 
extravagantly improbable ; and the denouement at Whitehall most strangely 
huddled up. Fenella, too, after all, and though the suggested explication 
is very artfully conducted, turns out an utterly incredible personage. The 
shibboleth of ‘‘ will” for “shall” detects the author, in spite of all his 
purity and command of language, as a Scotchman.—Coke, of Holkham, 
asked Prince Esterhazy if he could tell him the number of his sheep ; the 
Prince answered he really could not say, but he could inform him of the 
number of his shepherds—1500 ! 





* On this term debater, as applied by Burke to Fox, see Dr. S. Parr’s Philopatris 
Varvicensis, p. 259, and p. 551, in which the Doctor vents his wrath, through many 
pages of Greek and Latin vituperation, on this way of ‘‘ damning with faint praise.’ 
—Eb. 

+ This fine avenue has been lately cut down, and sold to the dockyard at Ipswich. 
—Ep. 
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472 Pass of Kyn Gadel near Laugharne. 


Mr. Urban, 

I HAVE lately, by the kindness of 
the Rev. Jasper Nichols Harrison, 
Vicar of Laugharne, in Caermarthen- 
shire, been furnished with an account of 
a very interesting discovery which has 
been made near that place. It has been 
mentioned by me in the “‘ Notices of the 
Castle and Lordship of Laugharne,” 
(communicated to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July, 1839,) that ina na- 
tural cavern at Kyn Gadel, a pass 
through the cliffs, a sacrificial censer, 
or thuribulum, of bronze, was disco- 
vered, containing many.coins of Ca- 
rausius ; that I had seen the relic, and 
that it is a beautiful specimen of Bri- 
tish workmanship, as finely finished as 
any modern engine-turned vase. It 
will save much inefficient description 
to represent it in the annexed sketch. 
The censer itself is highly worthy a 
place in any collection of national an- 
tiquities. 

It may be necessary to premise, that 
westward of the mouth of the river 
Taf, a fertile tract of. marsh land ex- 
tends for a considerable distance under 
the ancient limestone cliffs, which 
doubtless formed the original barrier 
against the ocean. This tract is known 
as Laugharne Marsh, and has excel- 
lent pasture for cattle; innumerable 
rabbits have made their burrows in 
the sand hills which now preserve the 
marsh from inundation. About two 
miles from Laugharne a causeway di- 
verges to the south, and passes between 
the hills tothe marsh. This pass is 
called Kyn Gadel, on the west side 
of which is a bold insulated hill, 
called Coigan’s, perhaps from its hav- 
ing been part of the possessions of 
Milo de Coigan, who followed Henry 
IL. into Ireland: a seat called Llan 
Milo, or the enclosure of Milo, is not 
far distant. This conjecture, however, 
has no better foundation than the pal- 
pable inference to be drawn from the 
names the abovementioned localities 
still bear. In a letter dated Laugharne, 
April 19, 1842, Mr. Harrison gives 
me the following interesting account of 
another discovery at Coigan’s Hill, 
near Kyn Gadel, where‘the bronze 
sacrificial censer is said to have been 
found. 


‘*On the northern top of this hill, 
which is a rock of limestone, the quarry- 
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men who were digging stone for the lime- 
kilns, came to a kind of cell, scooped out 
of the solid rock, in which was the ske- 
leton of a man, who, from the bigness of 
his bone, must have been a fine fellow in 
his day. They came to the opening of 
the grave (for such it evidently was) from 
the east side. The length of the cavity is 
about four feet anda half ; the breadth two 
and a half; and the depth two feet The 
skeleton was lying on its side, with its 
head towards the north, facing the east, 
the knees being bent up, so as to allow it 
to lie in so short a space. The length, 
depth, and breadth of the grave vary in 
different parts—I have given you about 
the average. It is dug, as I said, in the 
natural rock, and on the top of the grave 
is a huge stone, almost circular, and, I 
should think, about five feet in diameter, 
and from ten to eleven inches thick. This 
stone is not limestone, but what the quarry- 
men call a clegger,* and must have been 
brought from the adjoining hill, with no 
inconsiderable labour to man and beast, 
precluding the possibility of the body 
being buried by stealth in such a situa- 
tion. The top of the covering stone was 
about a foot below the surface of the 
earth, and round the edges of it a kind of 
dry wall was built. The whole was over- 
grown with turf, and quite concealed from 
the view, till, the opening being made at 
the side, displaying the skeleton, induced 
visitors to remove the turf and soil from 
the top, to discover the size of the covering 
stone. The soil, mingled with the stones 
in the cavity, contains numerous bones of 
birds, small animals, and snail shells.’’ 


Now, Mr. Urban, your readers will 
recognize in this account of the se- 
pulchre lately discovered at Kyn Gadel 
all the indications of a primitive Bri- 
tish tomb. The ingenious author of 
the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, fol- 
lowing Sir Richard Colt Hoare, tells 
us that the most ancient form of se- 
pulture was the deposit of the body 
within a cist, with the legs and knees 
drawn up, and the head towards the 
north,t exactly, it will be observed, the 
position of the body in the grave ex- 
cavated in the solid rock at Kyn Gadel. 
This gathering up of the legs and knees 
is considered by the same authority as 
an Eastern custom. Jacob gathered 





* The term is Welsh, clegr or clegyr, 
a rock. See Richard’s Thesaur. Ling. 
Britann. in voce. 

tT Fosbroke’s Encyc, of Antiq. p. 490. 
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up his feet into the bed at his dissolu- 
tion.* 

The rude wall which Mr. Harrison 
describes as surrounding the clegger, 
or covering stone, was, I doubt not, 
the foundation for the base of a tu- 
mulus of earth. The prospect from 
the site of the sepulchre is exceedingly 
fine, commanding a view of the noble 
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bay of Caermarthen on all sides. I 
have shown that Coigan hill probably 
derived its present name from Milo de 
Coigan; but we may conclude that 
some obscure record of this ancient 
tomb and its tenant is preserved in the 
appellation of the neighbouring ravine 
Kyn Gadel. 


CENSER FOUND AT KYN GADEL, 


Diameter, Sinches ; length of the handle, 5 inc. Fig. 1, the upper side of the censer. Fig, 2 and 
3, the bowl, perforated. 


As, for the tomb of Misenus, a most 
elevated spot was chosen for this sacred 
deposit ; and it is highly probable that, 
like the promontory Misenum, the pass 
of Kyn Gadel might receive its name 
from the person here interred. Evi- 
dently he was of some distinction, and 
the sacrificial censer found at the 
place, we suspect to have been used at 
his funeral rites. I am by no means 
certain of the minute accuracy of the 
account which I received of the dis- 
covery of the censer at Kyn Gadel. I 
think it much more probable that it 
might be found in procuring limestone 
from the hill than hid in the recesses 
of acavern. The coins of Carausius, 
said to be discovered with it, might 
lead to the conclusion that this tomb 
belonged to some admiral employed 


by that great naval commander on the 
British shores, and thus, like the Trojan 
chief,— 


6 





—Ingenti mole sepulchrum 
Imponit, sua que arma viro remumque tu« 
bamque 
Monte sub agrio qui nunc Misenus ab illo 
Dicitur, eternumque tenet per secula no- 
men.’’t 
Yet the singular position of the body 
would seem to indicate a much earlier 
period of deposition. Be this as it 
may, the pass of Kyn Gadel was pro- 
bably much used in the Roman-British 
times, and the causeway was perhaps 
constructed to facilitate the landing of 
military bodies atthisspot. I suggest 
that the appellation of the person 
interred on the hill above the pass 
of Kyn Gadel was the well-known 
Celtic one of Cadell, which, as de- 





* “* And when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up 
his feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people.’ 


Genesis, chap. xlix. v. 33. 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XVIII. 





+ Virg. Mneid. lib. vi, v. 232. 
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rived from Cad, a battle, implies a 
warrior. Kyn is probably a corrup- 
tion of Cwm, and thus we have Cwm 
Cadell, the pass of Cadell, or of the 
warrior ; the name of the person com- 
memorated having been derived from 
his profession. 

Of the individual interred near this 
spot, therefore, an obscure record is 
preserved by the few syllables of a 
local name; though, indeed, it might 
seem that, 


** Deep the clouds of ages roll, 
History drops her mouldering scroll, 
And never shall reveal the name 
Of him who scorns her transient fame.’’* 


One word, Mr. Urban, on the huge 
stone, “ the clegger,”’ which seals the 
aperture of the warrior’s grave. This 
will be admitted to be a most ancient 
mode of securing the mansions of the 
dead. May not the flat tabular stone 
of the cromlech, often placed on sup- 
porters over graves, be supposed to 
have had its rise from the huge stone 
which usually covered the remains de- 
posited below ; and thus to indicate a 
sepulchre ? just, indeed, as in our mo- 
dern cemeteries an incumbent stone, 
shaped like a coffin, indicates a grave. 

A. J.K. 
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Antiquities from the Collection of Dr. 
Conyers Middleton. 


Walpole appears to have purchased a 
large proportion, if not the whole, of the 
antiquities collected by Dr. Conyers Mid- 
dleton, and which are described, and 
many of them engraved, in a series of 21 
Plates, in the works of that learned man, 
4 vols. 4to. 1752, under the title of 
‘‘ Germana quedam Antiquitatis erudita 
Monumenta.’’ There were, we believe, 
in Walpole’s possession, many others 
from the same collection, besides those 
we are about to specify ; but, being dis- 
persed through the Catalogue, it is im- 
possible to identify them without compar- 
ing them with Dr. Middleton’s plates, 
which, however, may be done by their 
present possessors. 

A Portrait of Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
which was sold in the 21st Day’s Sale, 
Lot 6, was purchased by Mr. Strong for 
31. 13s. 6d. 


A Roman bulla of gold, bought at 
Rome of Ficcoroni, who wrote his 
book of ‘‘ La Bulla d’Oro” from this 
remarkable relic. 15th Day, Lot 70. 
31. 13s. 6d. Emery.—Engraved in 
the third plate of Dr. Middleton’s 
work. He described it as having 
been dug up in the Via Prenestina, 
purchased by Francisco Ficcoroni, and 
of him by Dr. M. 

Head of a Boy, wearing a bulla, in 
Roman glass. 15th Day, Lot 81. 
3l. 5s. Rodd.—-This article (which 
was lotted together with “‘ A boy’shead, 
modelled in wax, on copper, by Abra- 
ham Simon!’’) was a great curiosity. 
It was perhaps not Dr. Middleton’s. 


We understand it has passed into the 
possession of the Rev. Dr. Bliss, of 
Oxford. We are informed that there 
is another specimen, but superior in 
quality, at the British Museum. 

A miniature in gold of a Roman 
lady and her son ; the boy has a bulla 
suspended from his neck. 14th Day, 
Lot 50. 33/.—This, though better ap- 
preciated at the sale, was scarcely so 
beautiful a specimen of its very 
ancient and remarkable style of art 
as the preceding. It is engraved in 
Dr. Middleton’s work, in the plate 
already named. In his essay on the 
bulla, Dr. Middleton shows that its 
use was not confined to conquerors, 
nor to particular persons. It was 
worn by the young Roman noblemen 
until they assumed the ¢oga virilis, 
when it was laid aside. 

Small bronze of a Bull, and another 
of a Harpy. 13th Day, Lot 89. 9/. 9s. 
Ware. 

Roman Emperor, a small whole- 
length, with a thunderbolt and cadu- 
ceus. 13th Day, Lot 91. 41. 4s. 
Hertz. 

Two Roman ear-rings, one with a 
pearl and the other of gold, and a 
small cornelian saucer. 13th Day, 
Lot 110. 12. 8s. Owen. 

A small bronze of a woman holding 
a pig in her right hand and a child in 
her left, another of a cornucopia and 
a rudder, and a model of the Great 
Duke’s diamond. Lot 95. 11. 10s.— 
The first in Middleton, tab. ii. 

Two pateras of bronze, finely en- 





* The Celtic Warrior’s Grave, by the Rev. Canon Bowles. 
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graved. 15th Day, Lot 1. 4i. 8s. 
Woodward. 

A patera of bronze, engraved, and a 
sacrificing spoon in the shape of a 
shell. 15th Day, Lot69. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Rodd.—The patera in Middleton, tab. 
XVi- 

The ivory covers of a Roman book of 
tablets, and a crucifix of cedar, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. Lot2. 11. 5s. 
Woodward.—The first in Midd. tab. ix. 

A fibula, a small votive foot, an an- 
tique ornament for a bridle, and three 
small bronzes. Lot 3. 2/. 15s. Strong. 

The chalcedonian stone, used as an 
ornament to a horse for a triumphal 
chariot, inscribed TrivMPHvs Qva- 
porvM. Lot 5. 11. 15s. Redfern.— 
Midd. tab. xxi. fig. xiv. 

Antique stone in the form of a ring, 
and another with a head and inscrip- 
tion. Lot 6. 52. Sell. 

A glass urn, with boysin gold. 18th 
Day, Lot 18. 41. 14s. 6d. Russell.— 
Engraved in Middleton, tab. iv. and v. 

An antique Painting in fresco. 19th 
Day, Lot 96. 71.7s.—Middleton, tab. 1. 

A very fine cameo of a sleeping 
Hermaphrodite, with two satyrs, set 
in gold. 15th Day, Lot 51. 261. 5s. 
Farrar.—Midd. tab. xxi. fig. ii. 

Intaglio head of an Egyptian god- 
dess, onagreen stone. 15th Day, Lot 
29. 21. 15s. Swabey.—lbid. fig. xii. 

A large Intaglio on onyx, of Byzas, 
the imaginary founder of Byzantium. 
Lot 35. 41.48. Forster.—lIb. fig. i. 

Intaglio on white cornelian, a ca- 
priccio. Lot 38. 2l. 5s. Tillerd.— 
Ibid. fig. x. 

Cameo on onyx, the Egyptian Isis. 
Lot 40. 51, 15s. 6d. Hertz. 

Intagliooncornelian, head of aSyrian 
king. Lot 42. 41.48. Hume.—‘A 
Parthian king,”’ Midd. tab. xxi. fig. iii. 

Intaglio on a green paste, head of 
Matidia. Lot 45. 2l. 10s. Forster. 
— Ibid. fig. vii. 

Cameo on agate of an Egyptian 
duck. Lot 50. 2. 12s. 6d. Strong. 
—lIbid. fig. xiii. 





Among the antique rings from other 
sources were— 

A cameo of Tiberius on onyx, of the 
finest Greek workmanship. Lot 26. 
101. 10s. Hume. 

A cameo on onyx, a Bacchante rid- 
ing on a goat, presented to Hor. Wal- 
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pole by the Princesse de Craon. Lot 
31. 132.138. Hertz. 

Intaglio on cornelian, the head of 
the Emperor Germanicus, with the 
workman’s name, Eriru for Epityn- 
chanes. From the collection of the 
Marquis de Riccardi at Florence. Lot 
32. 101. 10s. Hume. 

Intaglio on cornelian, with the head 
of Jupiter: from the same collection. 
Lot 33. 181. 13s. Hume. 

Intaglio on cornelian, with the Ho- 
ratii: presented by Sir R. Walpole to 
his son Horace. Lot 46. 82. 8s. 
Forster. 

Mercury, an intaglio on amethyst : 
presented by Gen. Conway. Lot 47. 
4l,4s. Forster. 





The Roman ossuaria in the Chapel 
were knocked off lightly, not being 
fully described in the Catalogue. Lot 
96 (24th Day) were two sold for 
31. 3s. to Norton; Lot 97, two more 
4l. 10s. Wooden; 98. two others, 
4l. 10s. Webb; 99. two more, 41. 15s. 
Webb; 104, one, 2/. 10s. Norton. 
Their inscriptions are recorded in 
Walpole’s own Catalogue. 

An antique marble Sarcophagus, 
carved with sphinxes, festoons, &c. on 
lion’s-paw feet, measuring 3 feet 10 
inc. formerly belonging to Bryan 
Fairfax, esq.. 24th Day, Lot 103. 
101. 10s. Swabey. 

An antique Greek marble vase, 
sculptured in high relief, on a marble 
pedestal, with a Greek inscription, 
63 inches high. 19th Day, Lot 35. 
221. 1s. Rodd.—It was bought at the 
sale of Charles Price, esq. in 1778; 
and has been much repaired. 

Antique Sculpture. 

A colossal bust of the Emperor 
Vespasian, in basaltes, the drapery 
formed of agate marble, placed on a 
Roman sepulchral altar, on which, in 
bas-relief, is represented a man sacri- 
ficing, with the following inscription : 

Tl, CLAUDIUS AUG. L. 
DOCILIS 
AEDITUS AEDIS 


FORTUNAE TULLIANAE. 

23d Day, Lot 73. 220/.10s. Hume. 
—The bust and altar were of course 
not originally connected, but they were 
purchased together from the collection 
of Cardinal Ottoboni. 
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A marble Eagle, mounted onaverde- 
antique plinth, inscribed : 


RoMArE 
PROPE THERMAS ANTONIANAS. 


and placed on a Roman sepulchral 
altar, also sculptured with eagles, 
(having an inscription to the memory 
of M. Luccius, zt. xviii.) 23d Day, 
Lot 86. 210/. Herring.—This Eagle 
was “found in the gardens of Bocca- 
padugli within the precincts of Cara- 
calla’s baths at Rome, in the year 
1742, [and came to H. Walpole in 
1747.] One of the finest pieces of 
sculpture in the world, and reckoned 
superior to the Eagle in the Villa 
Mattei. There are extremely few fine 
statues of animals; the chief are, these 
two Eagles, the Tuscan Boar, the 
Barbarini Goat, and the Dog be- 
longing to Mr. Jennings of Shiplake 
(since bought by Mr. Duncombe). 
The boldness and yet great finishing 
of this statue are incomparable ; the 
eyes inimitable. Mr. Gray (Ode on 
the Power of Poetry), has drawn the 
Sagging wing.”’ (Walpole’sCatal.)—We 
believe this to be now at Holkham. 

Head of Jupiter Serapis, in basaltes. 
13th Day, Lot 82. 78/.15s. Hume. 
—This bust was purchased with the 
celebrated vase from the Barberini 
collection at Rome, by Sir William 
Hamilton, and was sold, with the vase, 
to the Duchess of Portland, at the 
sale of whose property it was sold to 
Walpole. 

A group of Harpocrates and Teles- 
phorus. 23d Day, Lot 66. 31. 13s. 6d. 
Herring. 


Busts. 


Julia Titia. 23d Day, Lot 68. 2/. 2s. 
Forster. 

Faustina senior, 25% inches high. 
23d Day, Lot 77. 31. 3s. Forster. 

Julia Meesa, 20 inc. high. 23d Day, 
Lot 79. 31. 3s. Forster. 

Antonii Claudii Mater, 174 inc. high. 
Lot 80. 174 inc. high. 3/. 3s. Forster. 

Domitella, wife of Vespasian, 27 
inc. high. Lot 92. 61. 6s. Forster. 

Tiberius, 21 inc. high. Lot 98. 41. 4s. 
Forster.—This was purchased at the 
sale of the property of Mr. Jennings, 
of Shiplake. 
* Julia Domna, 23 inc, high, Lot 111. 
31, 138, 6d, Forster. 


[Nov. . 


The preceding are now in the pos- 
session of Lord Northwick. 

Antinous. Lot112. 61. 6s, Forster. 
—It has passed into the possession of 
the Rev. John Mitford, of Benhall, 
Suffolk. 

Marcus Aurelius, 214 inc. high. Lot 
100. 51. 15s. 6d. Rodd. 

Camillus, or Sacrificing Priest, 214 
inc. high. Lot 102. 71. 7s. 

Cicero. Lot 113. 101. 10s. Nott. 


Modern Sculpture. 


Bas-relief, in marble, inscribed p1A 
HELIONORA, the portrait of Eleonora 
d’Este, the beloved of Tasso. 19th 
Day, Lot 33. 61. 16s. 6d. Thomas.— 
Sent from Italy by Sir William Ha- 
milton. 

Bust of Francis the Second of 
France. 16th Day, Lot 9. 31. 15s. © 
Forrest.—Belonged to the Count de 
Caylus. 

The head of John the Baptist, in 
alto-relievo: by Donatello, of Flo- 
rence ; a present from Sir Hor. Mann. 
24th Day, Lot 89. 5/. 15s. 6d. 

A bust of Colley Cibber, poet-lau- 
reate, when old, in a cap, coloured 
from life. 17th Day, Lot 106. 2. 5s. 
Russell.—Cibber gave it to Mrs. Clive 
the actress, and her brother Mr. Rad- 
nor presented it after her death to 
Walpole. 

Small marble bust of Lord Claren- 
don. 19th Day, Lot 21. 91. 9s. 


By Mrs. Damer. - 


A pair of miniature busts in wax. 
Augustus Cesar and Voltaire, by Ann 
Damer, 1777. 17th Day, Lot 38. 
11. 15s. Cain. 

A model of an Eagle, in terra cotta. 
19th Day, Lot 1. 7/. 7s. Forster.— 
‘* The Osprey, or Fishing Eagle, taken 
in Lord Melbourne’s Park at Brockett 
Hall in Hertfordshire, in 1786. One 
of its wings was almost cut off in seiz- 
ing it. Mrs. Damer was present, and 
caught the idea in the summit of its 
rage.” There is a folio plate of it, 
James Roberts del. John Jones sc. 
1790. 

Two Kittens sculptured in marble. 
16th Day, Lot 21. 20/. 9s. 6d. Cain. 

Model, in terra cotta, of Two Dogs. 
16th Day, Lot 116. 321. 6s. The 
Earl of Derby. 
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By Lady Diana Beauclerk. 

A group of Cupids playing, in wax. 
18th Day, Lot 116. 27, Thorne.— 
On the back are written these lines :— 
Tho’ taste and grace thro’ all my limbs you see, 
And Nature breathes her soft simplicity ; 

Me nor Praxiteles nor Phidias form’d, 

’Twas Beauclerc’s art the sweet creation 
warm’d: [race 

From Marlbro’ sprung—we in one heaven-born 

Th’ attemper’d rays of the same genius trace ; 

As big with meteors from one cloud depart 

Majestic thunder and keen lightnings dart. 

H. W. 


A pair of groups of Boys, with Bird 
and Dogs, modelled in wax. 22d Day, 
Lot 51. 111. 0s.6d. Town. 


Bronzes. 


Ceres, seated, with silver eyes, a 
cow in her lap, corn and fruit in one 
hand, and the cup of plenty in the 
other (antique). 23d Day, Lot 109. 
731. 10s. Cope.— This very curious 
bronze is engraved in R. Payne 
Knight’s account of the Worship of 
Priapus.” 

Bust of Caligula, with silver eyes. 
15th Day, Lot 68. 48/. 6s. Hume. 
—Found with some other small busts 
at the first discovery of Herculaneum, 
whilst digging a well for the Prince 
d’Elbauf, who resided for many 
years at Florence ; it was sold there on 
his return to France, and purchased 
by Sir Horace Mann, who presented it 
to Walpole. 

Small bust of Aurelius. 9th Day, 
Lot 22. 91. 9s. Forster. 

Antinous, on a tripod, formed of 
chimeras. 23d Day, Lot 115. 10/. 10s. 
Nott. 

Apollo and Daphne: 34 inc. high, 
from Bernini. 19th Day, Lot 29. 
221. 1s. Robinson. 

An Ibis. 23d Day, Lot 70. 51, 5s. 
Zimmerman. 

The Listening Slave. 23d Day, Lot 
83. 221. Herring. 

An Ostrich, Lot 87. 50/. 8s. Her- 
ring. 

The Labcoon. Lot95. 271. 6s. 

The Rape of the Sabines, after John 
of Bologna: 28 inc. high. Lot 106. 
391. 18s. 

Moses seated ona rock, after Mi- 
chael Angelo. 23d Day, Lot 114. 
541. 12s. Earl of Derby. 

A Saint, 34 inches high. 19th Day, 
Lot 28, 131, 2s, 6d. Zimmerman, 
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Profile of Anne of Bretagne, Queen 
of Charles VIII. bas-relief in bronze. 
16th Day, Lot 10. 81. 18s. 6d. Nor- 
ton.—This bronze, of life size, was 
from the collection of Count de Cay- 
lus. It was fixed in the middle of the 
chimney-piece of the Great North 
Bedchamber, and is shown in one of 
the plates of the Description of Straw- 
berry Hill. 

A beautiful ewer, with a handle, or- 
namented with the Triumph of Diana, 
and a Bacchanalian Procession. 12th 
Day, Lot 54. 351. 4s. Pratt. 

A ewer, enamelled with naked 
figures on horseback fighting, and a 
medallion in the centre. Lot 56. 
291. 8s. Owen. 

A tazza and cover, enamelled inside 
and out, with the history of Sampson, 
from the designs of Parmigiano, by 
Johanes Penicaudi junior, 1539. 12th 
Day, Lot 59. 44/.2s. Hume. 

A candlestick, with medallions re- 
presenting the labours of Hercules and 
groups of Bacchanalians. Lot 60. 
261. 5s. Webb. 

A triangular salt-cellar, supported 
by female figures, scroll ornaments 
and feet, by Bernard Palizzi. Lot 80. 
217. Waller. 

A bronze lamp, in the shape of a 
foot, Cupid represented asleep over 
the flame, the sandal of silver. 13th 
Day, Lot 86. 161. 16s. Hertz.— 
** Jt was found in the Temple of Cu- 
pid, is published by Montfaucon, and 
was purchased at the sale of the Har- 
leian collection.” 

A vase, from the antique, by Fia- 
mingo, who has added a bas-relief of 
boys, from the Harleian collection. 
13th Day, Lot 74. 211. Lord C, 
Townshend, 

A small bronze vase representing 
the leaf of a water-plant tied up in the 
shape of a cup, with a saucer of Chi- 
nese bronze. J5th Day, Lot 95. 
501. 8s. Cane. 

Silver Plate, &c. 

The Silver Bell, made for Pope 
Clement VII. by Benvenuto Cellini. 
15th Day, Lot 83. 2521. “It is 
covered all over in the highest relievo 
with antique masks, flies, and other 
insects. Nothing can exceed the taste 
of the whole design, or the delicate 
and natural representation of the 
insects. It came out of the collection 
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of the Marquis of Leonati at Parma, 
and was bought by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, who exchanged it with 
Mr. Walpole for some very scarce 
Roman medals of great bronze.” 
(Walp. Catal.) This beautiful work 
of art has been represented by Mr. C, 
J. Richardson, F.S.A, in his work on 
Elizabeth Architecture, now in the 
course of publication. 

Chasing in Silver, St. George and 
the Dragon. 15th Day, Lot 94. 181. 
lls, Owen. 

Chalice of silver gilt, ornamented 
with jewels and crystals, and beauti- 
fully chased withfigures and arabesque 
ornaments, on the cover a figure of 
Mercury. 15th Day, Lot 93. 33/. 12s. 
Forster. 

A Muse sitting, cast in silver, 
beautifully chased, and mounted on 
a marble pedestal. 15th Day, Lot 80. 
127. 128. Hertz.—Presented to Hor. 
Walpole by Lord Fred. Campbell, 
from the collection of his father John 
Duke of Argyll. 

A pair of chased silver Sconces, with 
the arms of Frances Viscountess 
Castlecomer, sister of Thomas Duke 
of Newcastle; the workmanship of 
the celebrated Paul le Mére. 13th 
Day, Lot 73. 40/. 11s. 9d. Forster. 

A pair of Sconces, chased in high 
relief, the subjects Bacchus, Venus and 
Cupid, and the Triumph of Bacchus. 
23d Day, Lot 21. 492. 12s. (31s. 
per oz.) Zimmerman. 

A pair of Fire Dogs, chased, Lot 35. 
851. 8s. 6d. (17s. per oz). Galloway. 

A Vase, worked in alto relievo, with 
matted grounds, the subject the Rape 
of the Sabines, and the cover with 
figures of Bacchus and Venus, 17 inc. 
high. Lot 36, 2447. 10s. (24s. per 
oz.) Forster. 

Two Vases, the side companions to 
the preceding. Lots 37 and 38. 342/. 
lls. (34s. per oz.) Forster. 

A pair of large Beakers of the same 
workmanship, and also, like the pre- 
ceding, from the sale of Lady Eliza- 
beth Germaine’s property. Lot 39, 
1681. 6s. (34s. per oz.) Forster. 

A pair of Candelabras, chased, with 
Vestals, supporting each two lights: 
— at Lady Vere’s sale in 1783. 

ot 46. 1241. 8s. 6d. (21s. per oz.) 
Forster. 

A small ebony trunk for perfumes, 
ornamented with bas-reliefs in silver, 
the work of the renowned Benvenuto 


Cellini, representing the Judgment of 
Paris. 16th Day. Lot 48. 36/. 10s. 
Strong.—Purchased from the Grand 
Duke’s wardrobe at Florence, by Sir 
Horace Mann, and presented by him 
to Horace Walpole. 

A silver gilt plate, with figures in 
bas-relief, [representing the Meeting 
between Charles V. and Francis I. 
16th Day, Lot 53. 132. 15s. 6d. 
Zimmerman. 

An oval-shaped gold plate, engraved 
with the portrait of Charles the First 
on one side, and the same monarch 
on horseback on the reverse, by Pass. 
15th Day, Lot 71. 6. 16s. 6d. 

Seven small silver plates, (or 
couuters,) engraved in like manner 
with portraits of James I. and his 
Family, by Pass. Lot 72. 41. 14s. 6d. 


Carvings in Wood. 


A portrait of Henry III. from Barn- 
well church, Northamptonshire ; and 
two models in terra cotta, by Mrs. 
Damer, of Isis, and the head of Lord 
Nelson. 19th Day, Lot 84. 31. 5s.— 
There is an engraving of this carving 
in Carter’s ‘‘ Antient Sculpture and 
Painting.” 

An old oak panel, carved with the 
arms of Henry VII. 19th Day, Lot 
36. 61. 16s.6d. Earl of Derby. 

A carved coat of arms of Queen 
Elizabeth. 17th Day, Lot 113. 61. 6s. 
Earl of Derby. 

Carving in wood by the celebrated 
Gibbons, representing a _ point-lace 
cravat. 15th Day, Lot 99; 91. Qs. 
Shepperson.—A present from Mr. 
Grosvenor Bedford. Walpole some- 
times wore it on occasions of masque- 
rade: see in our June number, p. 586, 
the account of his reception of a dis- 
tinguished French party, dressed in 
this cravat, and the embroidered gloves 
that had belonged to James the First. 
(to be noticed hereafter.) 


Limoges Enamels. 


A large circular dish, of the Limoges 
enamel, with the history of Moses, 
dated 1557. 13th Day, Lot 80. 531. 
lls. Russell. 

A silver gilt Coffer or Jewel Casket, 
ornamented with Limoges enamels re- 
presenting Battle Scenes, from the de- 
signs of Giulio Romano. 15th Day, 
Lot 91. 471. 10s. Emanuel and Town. 

A pair of Plates of the Limoges 
enamel, by John Laudin ; presented to 
Horace Walpole by Caroline Lady 
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Greenwich. 16th Day, Lot 66. 6/. 10s. 
Smith. 
Jewellery. 


Henry the Eighth’s Dagger, the 
bladedamascened with gold, the sheath 
and handle of chalcedony, enriched 
with diamonds and rubies. 15th Day, 
Lot 79. 541. 12s. Forster.—This dag- 
ger was in the collection of Lady Eli- 
zabeth Germaine, and was purchased 
by Walpole for fifty guineas. Another, 
very like it, set with jacynths, was in 
the collection of the Duchess of Port- 
land, and is engraved in a folio plate 
in its actual size. It was sold for 45/. 
to the Earl of Oxford, when the re- 
mains of the Arundelian collection 
were sold at Tart Hall in 1720. 

A crystal Sceptre, set in gold with 
pearls and enamelled. 15th Day, Lot 
73. 141. 14s. Webb.—From Lady 
Elizabeth Germaine’s collection, and 
presented to Horace Walpole by her 
niece Lady Temple. 

An ancient jewel in the form of a 
Golden Heart, set with preciousstones 
and ornamented with emblematic 
figures and mottoes. Lot 60. 1411. 15s. 
Farrer.—It was made by Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, mother of Henry Lord 
Darnley, in memory of her husband 
Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lennox and 
Regent of Scotland. 

A magnificent jewel, Lord Burgh- 
ley’s head on onyx, by Valerio Vicen- 
tino, cut on the reverse of an antique 
intaglio of Caracalla; appendant is the 
head of Queen Elizabeth, also by Vi- 
centino; enriched with 53 brilliants. 
Presented to Horace Walpole by his 
father, who purchased it of Sir Andr. 
Fountaine, whose design it was, “‘ being 
in allusion (it is added) to Queen 
Caroline and Sir Robert Walpole.” 
Lot 61. 841. Hertz. 

Mourning-ring, ‘‘ One of the seven 
given after the death of Charles I.” 
It has the King’s head in miniature, 
and behind a scull between the letters 
C. R. the motto, Prepared be to follow 
me.* Lot 59. 151. 15s. Harvey.— 





* We add a description of a Mourning 
Ring for Charles the First, in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. W. Bentinck Hawkins : 
The shank of the ring is of fine gold 
enamelled black, but the greater part of 
the enamel has been worn away by use. 
On the inner side of the shank an inscrip- 
tion has been engraved, the first letter of 
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Presented to Hor. Walpole by Lady 
Murray Elliot. 

A spoon of English pebble, with 
two gold handles, richly worked iff 
foliage. 15th Day, Lot 15. 31. 15s. 
Webb.—* There were a dozen of these 
spoons made by order of Catharine 
Lady Walpole, as a present to Queen 
Caroline, after whose death Horace 
Walpole met with this and the handle 
of another in a toy-shop.” 

A rosary, mounted in old silver fi- 
lagree, with a large silver religious 
medal. 15th Day, Lot 18. 41. 14s. 6d. 
Webb. ‘They were taken in Spain 
during Queen Anne’s wars, by Cap- 
tain Galfridus Walpole, brother of 
Sir Robert.” 

A large white amethyst, set in gold. 
15th Day, Lot 82. 61. 16s. 6d. Red- 
fern.— It belonged to the second 
Bishop of Llandaff, and was given, by 
Dr. John Ewer, Bp. of that see, in 
whose time it was found, 1764, to Dr. 
Fred. Keppel, Bp. of Exeter, and by 
him to his wife’s uncle, Hor. Wal- 
pole.” 

A silver gilt heart ; within, the arms 
of Sir Robert and Catharine Lady 
Walpole; his first present to her on 
their marriage. 15th Day, Lot 62. 
31. 13s. 6d. Lord Walpole. 

A locket in the shape of a heart, 
set with brilliants, containing the hair 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 15th Day, 
Lot 63. 111. 11s. Forster. 

The companion locket, containing 
the hair of Catharine Lady Walpole. 
Lot 64. 111. 11s. Russell. 


Clocks and Watches. 
The clock of silver-gilt, presented 





which still remains, but the rest of this 
also has been worn away by much use. In 
the shank is set a small miniature in 
enamel of the martyred king, inclosed in 
a box of crystal which opens with a spring. 
At the back of the box containing the 
miniature is a piece of white enamel, 
having a death’s head surmounted by a 
crown with the date Jany. 30 represented 
on it in black. The workmanship is very 
good, and evidently of the time. 

+ In Cole’s additions to Br. Willis’s 
Survey of Llandaff Cathedral (MSS. Brit. 
Mus.) will be found an account and sketch 
of Saint Teleiau’s ring, ‘* which was found 
in a tomb,’’ qu. the identity or connexion 
of this with the amethyst above men- 
tioned ? 
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to Anne Boleyne by Henry VIII. on 
their marriage. 17th Day, Lot 48. 
1107, Seguier, for Her Majesty.— 
This great curiosity was the gift of 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine to Horace 
Walpole. It is richly chased, en- 
graved and ornamented with fleurs-de- 
lys, miniature heads, &c. On the top 
sits a lion holding the arms of England, 
which are also on the sides. On the 
weights are the initials H. and A. 
with true-lover’s knots; one bears the 
inscription THE MOST HAPPYE, and 
the other DIEU ET MON DRoIT. It has 
been well represented by Mr. Shaw in 
a plate published since the sale, in his 
Dresses and Decorations of Ancient 
Times.—Some account of a watch pre- 
sented by Henry VIII. to the same 
object of his affections, was given in 
our Sept. number, p. 283, from the 
‘* Life of Richard Phillips.” 

The case of the Watch presented to 
General Fairfax by the Parliament, 
after the Battle of Naseby. Three 
enamels, by Peter Bordier. 17th Day, 
Lot 41. 211. J. P. Bevan, esq.—. 
This watch, when made, was valued 
at 7001. Three members were de- 
puted to carry the present to Fairfax. 
(Ludlow’s Memoirs, fol. p. 62.) It 
was sold by Fairfax’s executors, “ with 
his noble collection of medals,” to Mr. 
John Thoresby, the father of the his- 
torian of Leeds.* ‘‘ It consists of two 
round plates, each but an inch and 
half diameter, and originally served, I 
suppose, for the top and bottom of a 
watch, such enamelled plates being 
frequent to old watches instead of 
crystals. On the outside of that 
which | take for the bottom, is a re- 
presentation of the House of Commons, 
as exhibited on their seals by Simon. 
Nothing can be more perfect than 
these diminutive figures ; of many even 
the countenances are distinguishable. 





* Walpole (Anecd. of Painting, edit. 
1826, ii. 306) has carelessly said to 
Thoresby himself. He adds, ‘‘ I have the 
receipt of the executors of Fairfax to 
Thoresby, who paid 185/. for his pur- 
chases.” 


** On the other piece, within, is de- 
lineated the battle of Naseby, with a 
scroll inscribed NON NoBIS. 

**On the outside is Fairfax himself, 
‘on Chessnut his charging horse,’ 
(says Thoresby,) and this motto, sic 
RADIANT FIDELES : ‘men engaging at 
a distance.’ The figure and horse 
are copied from Vandyck, but witha 
freedom and richness of colouring, 
perhaps surpassing that great master. 
Under the horse one reads P. B. fecit. 
This is the single work which can, 
with certainty, be allotted to Bordier 
alone, and which demonstrates how 
unjustly his fame has been absorbed in 
the renown of his brother-in-law,”— 
Petitot. (Walpole.) Walpole pur- 
chased these enamels at Thoresby’s 
sale in 1764. 

A watch, enamelled upon gold, with 
paintings of the Virgin and Child at 
different ages. 15th Day, Lot 65, 
131. 13s. Jarman. 

A fine old watch-case, enamelled 
upon gold, from pictures of Raphael 
and Domenichino, 14th Day, Lot 25, 
211. Baldock. 

A small gold and enamelled watch, 
the back representing old English 
minstrels, 15th Day, Lot 87. 9. 9s. 
Redfern.—It was presented by George 
11., when Prince of Wales, to Catha- 
rine Lady Walpole. 

_ An ancient square German Watch, 
in a silver gilt case, richly chased, 
Lot 88. 21. 12s. 6d. Rodd.. 

A watch enamelled on gold, with 
subjects from the Roman History, 
the designs by Pietro Cortona. Lot 
89. 11l.11s. Jarman. 

_A gold repeater, by Hubert, in a 
richly ornamented and pierced double 
case, 15th Day, Lot 112, 11/, 11s. 
Luxmore, 

A curious antique watch, in a crys- 
tel case mounted in gold; a present 
from General Fitzwilliam. Lot 114. 41. 
_ There were three other old watches 
in the same cabinet, which sold re- 
spectively for 11, 16s, 6d., 21. 2s., and 
2l, 5s. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, Sept. 10. 
YOUR indefatigable Correspondent 
CypwEtt, in this month’s Magazine, 
page 247, inquires, who is M. Delan- 
dine, the purchaser of the copy-right 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s works for 
the large sum of 153,000 francs, 
(£6120), and whether he be a publish- 
ing bookseller? To these questions, 
more particularly directed, 1 perceive, 
to myself, I am enabled to reply, that 
he is the younger son of Antoine- 
Francois Delandine, whose article 
is subsequently transcribed from the 
Dictionnaire Historique. Without 
being engaged in the trade, he is 
a literary speculator, and writer; for, 
at this moment, he is proceeding with 
a history of France, of which the first 
volume, ‘‘ L’Histoire de la Gaule,” 
and the third, which extends to 1329, 
have only just appeared, having been 
preceded by the fourth and sixth. 
It was thus that Hume began his 
great work, which he retrogressively 
pursued; and Taylor, the editor of 
Demosthenes, thus also commenced 
experimentally with a second volume, 
which not having been followed by 
the first, in consequence of Taylor’s 
death, the edition has remained in- 
complete. Like epic poets, such 
writers plunge at once ‘‘in medias 
res.” M. Delandine de Saint-Esprit’s 
publisher, I may, for your Correspon- 
dent’s further satisfaction, add, is M. 


Delandine—Eryrors in Boswell's Johnson. 
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his eldest son, and successor as 
librarian of the city of Lyons, had, in 
1821, completed the historical depart- 
ment of the catalogue, making a tenth 
volume, since which the. publication 
has been discontinued. See ‘* Notice 
sur la Vie de A. F. Delandine, par 
M. Damas,” Lyons, 1822. 

In 1826, the prospectus of a 
** Dictionnaire chronologique, _ his- 
torique, &c. tiré des ceuvres de M. 
Delandine,’’ was circulated ; and the 
compilation, as originally contem- 
plated, would have extended to about 
thirty-five volumes octavo, under the 
direction of his son, M. Delandine de 
Saint-Esprit, the gentleman in question, 
who had been promised the co-opera- 
tion of Chateaubriand, and _ other 
eminent persons; but the project, 
anticipated by the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, was soon relinquished. 

I have long been in possession of 
Chaudon’s Dictionary, and can con- 
firm M. Brunet’s character of it. 
Possessed, as it well may claim to be, 
of considerable merit, the uncorrected 
faults are still very numerous; and 
such is, more or less, the case with 
all these undertakings. Of the older 
ones, that of Ladvocat I pronounce 
the best for its compass; and Dr, 
Johnson (Vol. v. p. 224,) equally 
praises it. The name is there written, 
I perceive, ‘‘ L’Avocat,”” which is a 
mistake, to be reckoned with the many 





that disfigure even Mr. Croker’s edition 
of Boswell, though incomparably 
superior to any other.* Dr. Arkin’s 


Débecourt. The particulars stated 
of his father could be easily enlarged ; 
but it will be sufficient to say, that 





* To the inaccuracies of facts, names, or dates, which I have had occasionto mark be- 
fore now in this biography,an additional one has just struck me in volume the fourth, 
age 81, where it is stated by Mr. Malone in a note, that “ the first edition of Thomas 
Kempis appeared in 1492.” This is erroneous ; for at least a dozen, under various 
names of authors, including St. Bernard and Gerson, arch-chancellor of the diocese of 
Paris, were anterior in publication. The earliest was probably that of Augsburg, about the 
year 1471. The editions since then, of the original, extend to some thousands, and 
the translations spread over Europe are calculated at above six hundred. The English 
one by Dean Stanhope, purified, in his conception, is a mutilation. At the last meet- 
ing, on the 30th June, of the French Academy, (now the second of the five incorporated 
bodies that, collectively, form the National Institute, and still, though inferior in 
position to the section of science, the highest object of aspiration,) a medal was 
awarded to M. Onésime Leroy, for his ‘‘ Essay on the Author of the Imitation of 
Christ.’’ The result of his researches ascribes the work to Gerson, which was also 
Bossuet’s opinion, and is the prevailing one in France. A claim has likewise been 


strenuously urged by the Benedictine monks, in favour of one of their order, John 
Gersen, and ingeniously, though unsuccessfully, I think, supported by Dom Virginio 
Valsecchi, in his volume ‘‘ Giovanni Gersen, Abate dell’ ordine di St. Benedetto, 
sostenuto autore de’ libri dell’ Imitazione di Giesu-Christo.” (Firenze, 1774, 8vo.) 
The author’s chief authority appears to be the subscription of Gersen’s name toa 
manuscript of the 14th or 15th century,—‘‘ non videtur inferior annis trecentis,” 
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dictionary, notwithstanding Cyp- 
WELI’s objection to his so termed 
sectarian prejudices, is preferable to 
most of those that have fallen under 
my notice; but the worst is that of 
General Beauvais, so much relied on 
by your Correspondent. We too 
generally consider a French writer 
sufficient authority for any allegation 
on the concerns of his country, with- 
out inquiring, or being ourselves com- 
petent to appreciate, what value that 
authority isentitledto. Our neighbours 
similarly refer to an English author as 
satisfactory evidence on Englishaffairs, 
when corresponding with their pre- 
judices. During Napoleon’s imperial 
sway, his journals teemed with trans- 
lations from the speeches of our 
parliamentary opposition, or party 
writers, more especially from Cobbett, 
in demonstration of our conscious 
inferiority to his power, and necessary 
submission to his conditions of peace. 
Montgaillard, in his History, page 
129, vol. V., quotes some obscure 
Historical Dictionary, printed, he says, 
in 1800, at London, where the British 
glory of the Nile is attributed, not to 
superior talent, but to the ‘“ fausses 


manceuvres de Nelson,” which chance 
converted into success! Now what 
would Cypweut, or any English 
reader, say to such perversion of 
truth, which, however, was considered 
sufficiently proved, because it pro- 
ceeded from an English pen? This 
topic of Dictionaries induces me to 
press on publishers the distinction of 
the letters 1 and J, and total separa- 
tion, as in U and V, which, before this 
obvious improvement by the Elzevirs, 
were similarly to be looked for under 
the same head, and were indeed 
generally confounded. Every refer- 
ence to any vocabulary must con- 
firm this recommendation, and the 
convenience of placing the letters, like 
A and B, in wholly different sections, 
as now practised in France. 

In my youth, early in the memo- 
rable year 1789, I had the pleasure 
of seeing Dom Chaudon, as he was 
always, being a Benedictine, named, 
at the village of Mezin, near Condom, 
the great Bossuet’s first diocese before 
he was raised to the see of Meaux. 
It was in this retired spot, and in 
the centre of Gaseony, now in the 
Département du Gers, and not in 











says one critic; but, though this pretension is equally maintained by other learned men, 
such as Bellarmin, Mabillon, Valart, &c. the consonance of name makes it probable, 
that the alleged Abbot of Vercelli, otherwise unheard of, Gersen, was no other than the 
Chancellor, so well known, of the Diocese and University of Paris, John Charlier 
Gerson.—Hammerlein, called Thomas 4 Kempis, has few partizans at present any 
where ; yet, like the name of America, lost to its real owner, the beok continues to 
pass as his. See ‘‘ Life of Alban Butler, by his nephew, Charles,’’ page 43. Louis, 
son of the great Racine, in his Epistle to J. B. Rousseau, would insinuate, that the 
version by Corneille (1655, 4to,) was an atonement, in his devotional moments, 
for the abuse of his time in dramatic composition ; and, in reference to the beautiful 
tragedy of Cinna, in which we have seen Mademoiselle Rachel so admirably represent 
Em‘lie, he says, (Poéme de la Religion,) 


*« Couronné par les mains d’Auguste et d’Emilie, 
A cété de Kempis Corneille s’humilie.’’ 


The younger Racine was deeply impressed with the Jansenistical principles and 
scruples as to the drama, like our Prynne, and they powerfully operated on the 
maturer years, we know, of his father, in the long suspense of his admirable pro- 
ductions. Possibly I may, on some future occasion, digest and address you more at 
large my own views on this subject, should I not be deemed too importunate, Mr. 
Urban, in my demands on your columns, or be debarred from its competent con- 
sideration, by more imperative claims on my time. A volume characterized by Fon- 
tenelle, whose words are so often quoted, as ‘le livre le plus beau qui soit parti de la 
main d’un homme, puisque |’Evangile n’en vient pas,’’ is well entitled to every as- 
sociated inquiry ; and even my humble contribution may not be without interest. As 
Gerson passed the closing years of his life in various monasteries of Germany and 
France, where he may be presumed to have composed his memorable volume, its 
constant exhortations to the recluse will be easily accounted for. His freedom from 
the prejudices of the age, (1363—1429,) in respect to astrology, magic, &c. is astonish« 
ing ; but manifest from his ‘‘ Astrologia Reformata,”’ with the treatise, ‘‘ De Erroribus 
circa Artem Magicam,” &c. 
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Languedoc, as asserted in the article, 
that the learned compiler resided 
during the greater part of his life. 
He (Dom Louis Maieur Chaudon) had 
a brother, Esprit-Joseph Chaudon, 
an oratorian, and generally dis- 
tinguished as ‘‘ Le Pére Chaudon,” 
author of some works, amongst others, 
of the original ‘‘ Bibliothéque d’un 
Homme de Géut,” (see Gent. Mag. 
for November, 1841, p. 490,) errone- 
ously attributed to the elder Chaudon, 
and afterwards so much enlarged by 
Barbier and Delessert. He also con- 
siderably assisted Dom Louis in his 
various publications. A third brother, 
Le Pére Maieur, a Capuchin friar, 
composed the biography of a General 
of his Order in the 16th century, 
Lorenzo of Brandusium, (Laurent de 
Brindes,) canonized in 1783, by Pius 
VI. This work, printed at Avignon, in 
1784, two volumes 12mo, is wholly in 
the legendary style, without a particle 
of his brother’s critical sagacity, 
They were all born, between 1737 and 
1741, in the small town of Valenssoles 
near Dignes, in the old diocese of 
Riez, now forming part of the Départe- 
ment des Basses-Alpes (Provence). 
The succeeding articleinthis month’s 
Magazine—‘‘A Plea for Expurgated 
Editions,” (p. 249,) would afford 
ample scope for further illustration ; 
but my remarks, comparatively with 
the capability of the subject, shall be 
very limited. In the Colleges of the 
Jesuits, the classic poets were uni- 
formly purged for their students’ use, 
as may be seen in those published by 
Jouvency and his predecessors ; though 
sometimes, I have observed, to the 
detriment of the metre, where an ob- 
jectionable word was to be replaced 
by another, not always to be found, 
of corresponding sense and quantity. 
But the editors; ‘‘ in usum Delphini,” 
in their plan of suppression, defeated, 
I can say, their professed object; for 
the marginal asterisks, which supply 
the uninterpreted passages, were sure 
to attract the prurient eye of youth 
with irritated curiosity. A very near 
relative of mine, anxious, I recollect, 
to separate the lessons of politeness 
inculcated in Lord Chesterfield’s 


Letters from the immorality of his 
principles, in the education of her 
sons, carefully covered or pasted over 
the obnoxious pages, which, however, 
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only inflamed the prying searches of 
the boys, confirming Ovid’s dissuasion, 
expressed, indeed, much too indis- 
criminately, and addressed to a friend, 
whom he accused of over-strictness 
towards his wife. 


‘¢ Desine, crede mihi, vitia irritare, ve- 
tando.”” (Amor. lib. iii. Eleg. iv.) 


A passage of Seneca, (Quest. Natur. 
i. cap. 16,) and another of Lucian, 
(Peregrinus,) though defended by his 
editor Grevius, contained in the early 
editions, have been generally cancelled 
in the subsequent ones; but Dr. 
Dibdin, in his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Classics,” is not justified in limiting 
the integrity of the text of Apuleius 
to the ‘‘Editio Princeps,” of 1469; 
for other impressions are not less 
entire, which, of course, could not be 
the case with the Delphinone. Morally 
or politically required, however, as 
these retrenchments may often appear, 
the process, known by no seemly term, 
(as in its application to Holinshed,) 
in the trade, renders to book-collectors, 
the volume of little relative value— 
emasculated, not purified. Many, very 
many books, owe principally their 
demand to their unmutilated condition, 
or prohibited possession, as may be 
seen in M. Gabriel Peignot’s curious 
“* Dictionnaire des Livres condamnés 
au feu, ou supprimés, &c.” (1806, 
2 tom. 8vo.) ‘‘Conquisiti (libri) 
donec cum periculo parabantur ; mox 
licentia habendi oblivionem attulit,’’ 
(Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. 50.) may well be 
said of the innumerable anti-religious 
publications of the last century, as 
well as of those previously directed 
against the then ascendant power of 
the Jesuits. Thus, the “ Ratio atque 
Institutio Studiorum Societatis Jesu,’’ 
Rome 1586, 8vo. published byClaudius 
Aquaviva, General of that order, but 
soon suppressed, produced, says 
Brunet, 660 livres, or £26. 8s., at 
Gaignet’s sale in 1769, ‘“‘ Fditio 
Originalis incastrata,” as designated 
by Debure, (tome i. p. 65,) who 
devotes seven pages to its analysis. 
And the ‘Teatro Jesuitico.... 
escribiale el Dotor Fr. de la Piedad.” 
Cuimbra, 1654, 4to. a bitter libel, 
aspersive in every view, of the cele- 
brated society, cost my friend, Count 
M‘Carthy, at the same sale, 800 livres, 
or £32.; while, at his own auction 
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in 1817, the former was bought in, 
at 150 francs, or £6., and the latter 
was sold for 61 francs, or £2 9s., and 
neither would now probably fetch half 
these prices. Similar instances of de- 
preciation, arising from the samecause, 
could be easily accumulated. Ihave per- 
fectly fresh in recollection the triumph- 
ant exhibition of these volumes by the 
amiable and accomplished Count, 
quite parallel to the Duke of Rox- 
burghe’s ravishment, as painted by Dr. 
Dibdin, on possession of the Shakspere 
of 1623, or to Mirabeau’s extacy as de- 
scribed by Debure in the preface to 
his catalogue, ‘‘ L’acquisition d’un 
beau livre lui causait des transports 
de joie,” &c. What bookseller or 
collector would purchase Bayle stripped 
of the article David, ordered to be 
cancelled by the Synod of Rotterdam, 
on the complaint of Jurieu? 

In fact, to attempt the complete ex- 
purgation of the ancient authors, with 
many of the moderns, would be very 
laborious, and, commercially at least, 
unprofitable. Several of the Fathers 
present various passages of glaring 
impurity, justified, we may presume, 
by the subject, as the works of Saint 
Augustine, Saint Jerome, Saint John 
Chrysostom, will prove; and many 
clergymen, of different persuasions, 
are open to the same observation. 
Burton, (Anatomy of Melancholy,) 
with Sterne, &c. among ourselves ; 
Lydius and Lomeirus, (see Bayle, 
Dissertation sur les Obscénités,) in 
Holland; Charron, Sanctius, Dens, &c. 
in the Roman Catholic church, with 
many Italians; nor can it be denied, 
that, as Dr. Olinthus Gregory, in his 
Lifeof Mason Good, page 128, remarks, 
various expressions of the authorized 
English Bible, allowable, perhaps, on 
its first publication, have become gross 
and vulgar, little suited, truly, to 
female ears, or young imaginations. 

A marked error of this Magazine, 
in direct connection with our subject, 
may here challenge special animad- 
version. At page 605, for last De- 
cember, a German historian of the 
Reformation, Charles Meiners, is 
quoted as asserting, that, as soon as 
Beza had embraced the reformed creed, 
he purged his writings of all licentious 
parts. The words are, apparently, from 
a French translation. ‘* Dés qu’il efit 


embrassé la réforme, il purgea ses écrits 


de tous les endroits licentieux, qui 
auraient pucorromprelajeunesse, et les 
publia sous le titre de ‘ Poemata Varia. 
H. Stephani, 1597.’ ”’ Now Beza, born 
in 1519, first published his licentious 
poems in 1548, as the extant copies, 
with his portrait, and expressed age 
of 29, place beyond doubt; so that, 
consonantly with the historian’s state- 
ment, instead of an immediate expur- 
gation, on making open profession of 
Calvinism, which he did on arriving 
at Geneva for that purpose, the 26th 
October of the same year, 1548, 
directly after his poems had issued 
from the press, the poison was suffered 
to circulate uncounteracted for forty- 
nine years (1548—1597). The evil 
perpetrated in youth, (though not so 
very young at nine-and-twenty, when 
the greater sin, that of publication, was 
committed,) he would thus have left 
unrepaired until extreme old age, which 
is confirmed by the editor of Barbou’s 
edition in 1757, (Du Querlon,) whocalls 
Beza ‘‘ capillaris senex,”’ at the period 
of this retarded act of duty. CypweEL1 
observes that his authority is incorrect 
in point of time; but in what the error 
consists he does not explain, nor does 
he apparently refer it to the long in- 
terval elapsed between the early emis- 
sion of these poems and their first cited 
correction in 1597. I shall, however, 
be more explicit, and less unfavourable 
to Beza than his German advocate un- 
consciously would be; for an amended 
edition did appear in 1569, the first, 
be it remembered, still leaving above 
twenty years for the unarrested dif- 
fusion of the seductive corruption ; 
and we know unhappily how prurient 
the desire for such productions is. We 
may infer, that M. Meiners was un- 
acquainted with the date of this ori- 
ginal impression, which was dedicated 
to Melchior Wolmar, Beza’s preceptor 
in reform, and printed by Badius As- 
cencius and his son Conrad (author of 
‘*L’Alcaran des Cordeliers’”’), for 
Robert Stephens—all most zealous 
reformers, and, as such, strangely as- 
sociated, it must be admitted, with 
their neophyte, in the circulation of 
his work, executed on the eve, and as 
the harbinger, of his declared conver- 
sion. Long before, however, since the 
age of sixteen, according to his state- 
ment to Wolmar, the reformed doctrine 
had been impressed on his conscience, 
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though it did not prevent his engaging 
in the preparatory orders, and accept- 
ing the benefices—“‘ scelerata ista pecu- 
nia,” as he, using a stronger expres- 
sion of disgust with its source than we 
are told of Vespasian, calls it, of the 
relinquished church; nor did it im- 
prove his habits of life during these 
thirteen years of silent conviction, for, 
*‘luto herens,” he continued his li- 
centious course. He could not, there- 
fore, warrantably assert Martial’s dis- 
tinction of act and pen in his favour,— 


Innocuos censura potest permittere lusus: 
Lasciva est nobis pagina; vita pura est. 
Epigr. lib. i. 5.* 


Our Thomas Little unhappily misap- 
plied, with equal perversion, his youth- 
ful talents; but their effusions were 
both earlier in publication and sup- 
pression, or, at least, repentant dis- 
avowal, and no one could now, with 


deeper concern, repeat after Ovid, (De 

Ponto, lib. i. El. v.) 

Cum relego, scriptisse pudet, quia plurima 
cerno, 

Me quoque, qui feci, judice, digna lini. 
This moment, I may be permitted to 
add, as I had occasion to consult some 
books, my eye casually fell on the two 
editions of Count L. H. de Brienne’s 
*Ttinerarium,” or Northern Travels, 
&c. respectively printed in 1660 and 
1662. The former contains the fol- 
lowing bibliographical note in manu- 
script, and bears directly on this topic. 
*‘Les deux éditions sont rares au- 
jourd’hui; mais la premiére, quoi- 
que elle renferme moins de détails, est 
plus récherchée ; parcequ’on y trouve 
un passage obscéne, que Brienne fit 
supprimer dans la ré-impression.”’ The 
note is signed by F. Barriére, editor of 
M. De Brienne’s Mémoires (1828, 2 
tom. 8vo.); see Gent. Mag. for Ja- 





* One of the best of Beza’s epigrams is that which celebrates the marriage of 





Francis I. with Eleanor, the sister of Charles V. as aewarrant of peace and alliance 
between the two monarchs, in 1530, after the war signalized by the capture of 
Francis at Pavia, in 1525, and terminated by the treaty of Cambrai, the following 
year. 
‘* Nil Helena vidit Phoebus formosius ipsa ; 
Te, Regina, nihil pulchrius orbis habet : 
Utraque formosa est ; sed re, tamen, altera major ; 

Illa serit lites, Heleonora fugat.”’ 
But the promised result was not of long endurance, as history certifies. Eleanor was 
the widow of Emmanuel of Portugal, and second wife of Francis, who had first married 
Claude of France, daughter of Louis XII. and Anne de Bretagne. 

The malignant construction attached by Beza’s enemies to his epigram (page 114, 
ed. Barbon, 1757) —‘‘ De sua in Candidam et Audebertum benevolentia ’—must be 
rejected as an infamous calumny. Candida was his mistress, and Audebert (Germain) 
his friend, whom, in rivalry of love, he preferred; soothing, however, the lady, in case 
of jealous complaint, with a hearty kiss— 


** At est Candida sic avara, novi, 
Ut totum cupiat tenere Bezam ; 
Sic Bez est cupidus Audebertus, 
Beza ut gestiat integro potiri; 
Quod si Candida forsan conqueratur ; 
Quid tum? basiolo tacebit imo.” 


Béze, it appears, is one of the growths of Burgundy, not remote from the better 
known, though not superior, produce of Chambertin, Napoleon’s favourite beverage. 
At the table of the proprietor the following impromptu, inspired by the exhilirating 
grape, was sung in playful allusion to the name and heresy of the theologian : 


‘* Béze, qui produit ce bon vin 
Doit passer pour trés catholique ; 
J’estime, plusque Chambertin, 
Béze, qui produit ce bon vin : 
Si le disciple de Calvin, 
Béze, passe pour hérétique, 
Béze, qui produit ce bon vin, 
Doit passer pour trés catholique.” 
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nuary 1841, p. 30.* But few must be 
the readers ignorant of the factitious 
value which such preserved passages, 
however short they may be, (and this 
eliminated one does not exceed six 
lines,) impart to a book, or unconscious 
of its perverse source, ‘‘ Le bonne 
édition se connait par la faute,” often 
say the foreign booksellers, as in re- 
gard to Pine’s Horace, Grose’s Anti- 
quities, the Greek New Testament, 
“0 Mirificam” of R. Stephens, the 
Elzevir Cesar, with numerous other 
volumes ; and the expression is equally 
applied by them to these unchastened 
works, similarly deriving value from 
their defects, though, in a moral sense, 
no very consistent ground of apprecia- 
tion or motive of preference. Yet the 
fractured Cremona violin is surest to 
command a musician’s choice, as the 
bruised flower, says Bacon, emits the 
sweetest fragrance. 

The rule of the Council of Trent, in 
reference to books under this category, 


ledged not irrational, ‘‘ (Regula VII.) 
Libri qui res lascivas seu obscoenas ex 
professo tractant, omnino prohibentur. 
Antiqui vero ab Ethnicis conscripti, 
propter sermonis elegantiam et pro- 
prietatem permittuntur: nulla tamen 
ratione pueris prelegendi sunt.” The 
danger, in fact, can only be estimated 
by the influence of the subject on the 
reader. When a female penitent asked 
the celebrated Bourdaloue, whether she 
sinned in frequenting the theatre? his 
reply was, ‘‘ C’est 4 vous, Madame, de 
me le dire; ”’ and the lady, of course, 
could best tell; but of the effects of 
such reading on juvenile imaginations 
no doubt could be entertained. It was 
of this admirable preacher, and his 
Order’s just pride, that Boileau said, 
‘this life is the best answer to the 
Provincial Letters.” 

Two or three other remarks, sug- 
gested by the report, in the present 
Magazine, of the Strawberry Hill sale, 
will, I hope, be indulgently allowed 





is as follows; and the distinction it me. 
establishes must, I think, be acknow- At page 234, it is said that the Or- 





* In these volumes, as well as in the Mémoires of Brienne’s father, tome i. p. 407, 
(Amst. 1719,) a most ludicrous misconception occurs of our language and habits (tome 
ii. p. 372.) In 1624, the elder De Brienne was deputed by Louis XIII. to adjust 
the preparatory arrangements of our Charles the First’s marriage with Henrietta 
Maria, the French monarch’s sister, who, it was stipulated, should be attended equally 
by French and English ladies. Among the former are named the Duchess of Chev- 
reuse, the Maréchale de Thémines (wife of this Marshal), and Madame de Saint- 
Georges, who had been the princess’s governess and Lady of Honour, a title unknown, 
it is said, at the English Court, but for which Buckingham, the representative of 
Charles, proposed, as an equivalent, that of Groom of the Stool (sic), ‘‘ qui revient 
assez bien 4 ce qu’on appelleroit dans notre langue, le gentilhomme, ou la dame de 
la eheise percée. Cette charge est trés considerable ; elle fait jouir de trés grands 
privileges,”’ &c. A natural expression of surprise accompanies this portraiture of a 
high and regular functionary, whose attributes, as supervisor of what should be veiled 
in act and utterance, not even majesty could ennoble, or strip of indignity. The 
transposition of the name and duties of Groom of the Stole, or First Officer of the 
Royal Chamber, into a person and functions of very different character, has caused 
this ridiculous blunder—a double one, indeed ; for such an office does not belong to 
female majesty, and our first Marquis (Winchester), who filled it under the late King, 
would probably have received with little courtesy a summons to attend his royal 
master in discharge of the duties here assigned to his station. Yet De Brienne’s 
editor, who dwells on these ‘‘ étranges usages de nos voisins d’outremer,’’ tells us, 
what we may learn from Brienne himself, that this nobleman felt proud and honoured 
at the familiarity and confidence of Louis XIV., who often conferred with him on 
state affairs, enthroned ‘‘ sur sa chaise percée.’’ It was also, we are assured, the 
habitual mode of the morning reception of his officers or visitors by Vendome, a 
spurious scion of royalty, whose first interview with Alberoni, afterwards the powerful 
Cardinal, and the latter’s untranslateable exclamation at the sight, are the frequent 
subjects of contemporary memoirs. The Duchess of Burgundy, mother of Louis XV., 
it is known, never hesitated to administer to herself a relieving remedy, not to be 
pronounced by English society, in presence of Louis XIV. and his attendant courtiers ; 
so that these violations of decorum, falsely imputed to our Court, were of historical 
truth at Versailles. 
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leans Gallery was brought to Englandin 
1798; * but this is a mistake, andshould 
be 1792. See Waagen’s ‘‘ Works of 
Art,” vol.i. p. 314. The following year 
I saw it myself in Pall Mall. The date of 
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the execution of Charles I. at page 238, 
is a manifest lapse of the press, and 
should be 1648-9, in place of 1641. And 
at page 257, where mention occurs of 
** a quarto volume containing drawings 








* The owner of this magnificent collection, Philip of Orleans (or Egalité), father 
of the present King of the French, passed several months in England, during the early 
period of the Revolution, at the end of 1789 and commencement of 1790, and was 
then persuaded, in relief of his increasing wants, and foresight of future seizuré, to 
send it over to England, which he subsequently did. Relative to the gallery, how- 
ever, and to this notorious personage, little novelty of information can now be ex- 
pected ; and my purpose here is to mark the too positive assertion of Mr. H. Grattan, 
in the recent volume—the fourth—of the biography of his illustrious father; where, 
at page 364, he broadly affirms, that Lady Edward FitzGerald, the celebrated Pamela, 
was the daughter of the Duke by Madame de Genlis. This is assuming public rumour 
for a granted fact; while the question tried before Lord Mansfield, and very distinctly 
reported by the reputed mother in her Memoirs, would prove that Pamela was born of 
English parents, and named Syms, but engaged, when very young, by Madame de Genlis, 
as a companion to the Duke’s children, in order to accustom them to speak English, as, 
with a similar view, they had Italian and German attendants for the acquisition of other 
languages. To this material evidence we may add the moral incredibility that the virtuous 
and most exemplary Duchess could have entrusted their education to the charge of a 
double adulteress—the defiler of her own bed ; and my full conviction, supported by 
other sources of knowledge, with which I forbear encumbering the subject, is, that 
the impeachment is destitute of all truth. The eventual fortunes, however, of Lady 
Edward may not be so generally known. After her husband’s death, she retired to 
Hamburg, where she married Mr. Pitcairn, an American gentleman, from whom she 
was subsequently divorced, and in 1812 repaired to Paris, whence she proceeded for 
the advantage of a kindlier climate to Montauban. While in the rural environs she 
adopted the garb and assumed the crook of a shepherdess, in imitation of one of the 
tales by Marmontel—‘‘ La Bergére des Alpes ;’’ but this wayward fancy yielded to the 
stirring movement of the late Revolution—the ‘glorious days” of 1830, when she 
returned to the capital, and there died, at the hétel du Danube, rue de la Sourdiére, in 
November of the following year. The religious ceremony was performed at the church 
of St. Roch, after which I witnessed the funeral procession, but do not recollect that 
it was attended by the royal carriages, as I had seen at the obsequies of Madame de 
Genlis, six months before. All the expenses, however, of the interment were defrayed 
by the King; for the thoughtless Pamela, little submissive, in principle or practice, to 
the dictates of prudence—the creature of impulse more than the pupil of reason— 
though in the enjoyment of £500 income, was not found possessed of a shilling at her 
decease. Among the mourners on the occasion Talleyrand was remarked. Born in 
1776 or 1777, she was then about fifty-five years old; but Lord Edward was fifteen 
years her senior. 

Mr. Grattan’s volume would afford other materials of animadversion, such as the im- 
putation of want of principle to Arthur O’Connor; but I shall confine myself to the 
passing correction of a different error. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1840, p. 471, 
some instances were produced of the ungrammatical use of the pronoun whom in the 
accusative, when it evidently should be who, in the nominative case, a fault of which 
Mr. Grattan furnishes an additional example. He writes at page 263, ‘‘ Yet these 
were Catholics whom Lord Clare had stated in his place in Parliament would never be 
attached to England, or loyal to a Protestant Prince.” I need not dwell on the solecism 
here obvious, nor on asimilar one committed by Mr. Alison, in the tenth volume, page 
464, of his History, where his words are, ‘‘ When the allied forces, whom they (the 
Parisians) had so often been told were cut to pieces or destroyed, appeared in endless 
succession,” &c. A proper punctuation would have made such mistakes at once 
distinct to the ears of these gentlemen. All through his book, I perceive, Mr. Alison 
confounds the name of Montesquiow with that of Montesquieu, so that it is not an 
accidental inadvertence, or limited to the single case lately pointed out by me. I 
must also observe that, at page 506, the famed Talleyrand is said to have had for his 
aunt the Princess of Ursins, whereas she was great-aunt, by marriage, to his grand- 
father. And Mr. Alison continues, I find, to rely on and quote as genuine the Me- 
moirs published as Fouché’s, though known to be spurious (Gent. Mag. for March 
1838, p. 270), and so declared by the French courts of justice. This author was 
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in chalk by Janet of Francis I. and 
II. of France, their family and Court,” 
I suppose that, instead of Francis II. 


. we should read Henry II. the son and 


successor of Francis I. and much more 
likely to be grouped with his father 
than overleaped, in order to bring into 
contact the grandfather and grandson. 
Besides, the latter had no family of 
children by his wife, Mary Stuart. 

At page 258 I find introduced 
«Charlotte de la Tremouille, who de- 
fended Latham Castle in 1664,”’ which 
should be 1644. This lady reminds 
me of a misconception of Sir W. Scott, 
who, in his Peveril of the Peak, re- 
presents her as a Roman Catholic, 
which must be erroneous; for all her 
family, with possibly an occasional 
conformity, were Huguenots, and her 
father, Claude de la Tremouille, was 
one of the chiefs appointed to regu- 
late the conditions, on their part, to- 
gether with the Duc de Bouillon, Du- 
plessis Mornay, &c. of the edict of 
Nantes, in 1597. So we learn from 


_ Sully’s GEconomies Royales, tome ii. 


p- 214 (Paris, 1664, folio.) He was 
created Duke of Thouars in 1595, after 
the conflict of Fontaine-Frangaise 
against the Duke of Mayenne, in 
which he had greatly distinguished 
himself, and when the royal! life was 
in such peril, that, as Perefixe (p. 187, 
ed. 1662) says, ‘‘ Dans les autres oc- 
casions, ot le roy (Henry IV.) s’estoit 
trouvé, il avoit combatu pour la vic- 
toire, mais qu’en celle-cy il avoit com- 
batu pour la vie.” The peerage was 
not registered till 1599 (Journal de 


Henri IV. tome ii. p. 477.) Thus 
born, educated, and married in Pro- 
testant families, that she followed any 
other creed, unless authoritatively af- 
firmed, which it is not, is little credible, 
and must be rejected ; but the trans- 
formation enhanced the contrast of 
characters, and quickened the interest 
of the narrative—objects to which the 
immortal writer scrupled not to sacri- 
fice historical fact. 

The mention of Anne Maria Bru- 
denell demanded, methinks, some re- 
ference to Pope’s ‘‘ wanton Shrews- 
bury ” .and Buckingham’s infamous 
paramour. Other names of less noto- 
riety are more illustrated. 

Dr. Dickinson (p. 318) was born in 
this city (Cork), where his father was 
extensively engaged in the trade of a 
pewterer. His mother’s name was 
Austin, of very genteel connections. 

Yours, &c. J. R. 

Mr. Ursan, 

HAVING recently read in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century (vol. ix. p. 658,) some remarks 
upon a former Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster, whose character, family, 
and circumstances I have for forty years 
been acquainted with, and which re- 
quire explanation, 1 will thank you to 
give a place, in your valuable publica- 
tion, to the present communication, 
The passage is as follows : 


‘“‘ Dr. William Parker was of Balliol 
College, Oxford, M.A. 1738, B.D. 1751, 
D.D. 1754; presented to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Catharine Cree Church, in 











Alphonse de Beauchamp, and the printer was Lerouge, against whom the family in- 
stituted a suit for the publication, and obtained an injunction for its suppression. 
Lerouge again was awarded damages against Beauchamp for the imposition—all facts 
of public notoriety, and decisive of the fabrication. 

Notwithstanding several passages of eminent beauty in the last chapter of Mr. 
Alison’s History, I cannot help considering it as rather misplaced in position and pur- 
pose—more like a moral discourse, or detached homily—embracing an extent equal to 
many of Mr. Colburn’s ample-margined volumes, than the condensed retrospect, or 
spirited corollary, which should crown the eventful narrative, and educe, not arrest, 
elicit, not forestal, the reader’s own reflections. Mr. Alison may recollect the censure 
of the Abbé de Mably on Gibbon, reported by the historian himself (Life, p. 251, 
Milman’s edition), and not wholly misapplied in reference to the interruption of a 
flowing recital of facts by interposed reflections—a stricture to which Mr. Alison is much 
more liable, far, indeed, beyond all legitimate indulgence—‘‘ Demptis superfluis, crescit”’ 
—he should feel, and that, as light relieved from its excrescences shines the brighter, 
his History would gain in essence by the retrenchment. A glance at the admonitory 


chapters (iiid and xiith) of Longinus—‘‘ Tepi rod tmoxévov Syxov (ryjyay) and 


“Ore 6 Avénoews Spos kK. A. (Tunpa 48)—would be of no disservice, nor should his 


father’s work on ‘‘ Taste ”’ be lost sight of. Quintilian’s chapter the fourth, book 
the eighth—‘‘ De Amplificatione,”” might also be usefully consulted, 
5 
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the City of London, 1752, and to St. 
James’s, Westminster, 1763. He was 
elected F.R.S. 1746 ; and was one of the 
King’s Chaplains. He married Mary, 
sister of the late Lord Howard de Walden.* 
Dr. Parker printed 16 Sermons [here 
follow their dates, &c.] Dr. Parker was 
supposed to have died very rich, as 60002. 
per annum came to him in consequence of 
this marriage, which, at his decease, went 
to Lord Braybrooke.t 

‘Dr. Samuel Nicolls (after Dr. Moss) 
held the rectory till his death, 1763. This 
vacancy happened some time after the 
Rev. Mr. Kidgell had published an acri- 
monious pamphlet against Mr: Wilkes, 
which recommended him to the Earl of 
Sandwich, who, of course, on the vacancy 
happening, made a point of recommending 
Kidgell for the living. .His character was 
not particularly exemplary, and Bishop 
Osbaldeston, whose Chaplain Dr. Parker 
then was, in order to parry off the strong 
recommendation of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was induced (to avoid a greater 
evil) to appoint his own chaplain. Dr. 
Parker held it till July 26, 1802, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. G. Andrewes,”’ &c, 

These anecdotes are incorrect re- 
specting the fortune which came to 
Dr. Parker ‘‘in consequence of his 
marriage ;”” and the motives assigned 
for his presentation to the living of St. 
James’s, when he was about 50 and 
unmarried, may be equally mistaken 
and misrepresented. 

His scholastic acquirements were 
tested by his having been Tutor and 
Fellow of a College, and his character 
was irreproachable. Of the sound- 
ness of his doctrine, and his talents 
for such compositions, the Sermons 
specified (preached before the Uni- 
versity, the House of Commons, Lord 
Mayor, &c. and other particular occa- 
sions, and published by request,) afford 
a sufficient specimen ; and, in his best 
days, he was followed as a preacher. 
He was a Prebendary and Treasurer 
of Hereford Cathedral, Rector of Bo- 
cleton in that diocese; Prebendary of 
Lincoln Cathedral; King’s Chaplain 
to Georges Second and Third, Chaplain 





* ‘¢ Born 1728, died Nov. 18, 1799, at 
Bath, aged 70.” Vide her character and 
funeral in the Obituary of the Gent. Mag. 
for that month. 

+ By Dr. Parker’s death, in 1802, 
Lord Braybrooke’s estate of Audley End, 
was relieved of a rent-charge of 3,000/. 
per annum. 

Gent. Maa, .Vou, XVIII. 


to the Bishop of London, (Osbal- 
deston,) F.R.S., &c. His associ- 
ates, even from his school and col- 
lege days, were amongst persons and 
families of high respectability, as well 
in his native county of Warwick, and 
the adjoining counties of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford, as in general; 
and his intimacies and correspondence, 
during a long and honourable life, with 
personages of rank and talent. 

Bishop Osbaldeston and his family 
were his earliest friends, and the 
Bishop’s preference of him, not only 
to Kidgell, upon the ‘‘ strong ”’ recom- 
mendation of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, but, probably, to many 
other deserving candidates, is a con- 
vincing proof of his merit and qualifi- 
cations. The fortune of the highly 
connected and excellent lady he after- 
wards married, consisted of 7,0001. 
and a contingent interest, under an 
entail of part of the Audley End estate, 
(under the will of her aunt Elizabeth 
Countess of Portsmouth, only surviving 
daughter andco-heir of James first Lord 
Griffin, her grandfather,) then in the 
possession of her brother, Baron How- 
ard de Walden, and Baron Bray- 
brooke, &c. whom she survived, 
and thus became his heir, and last in 
the entail. As such she might, it is 
said, have succeeded to the first named 
barony, and to the fee of the estate ; 
but, under an arrangement pro- 
moted by her brother, and readily ac- 
quiesced in by her husband, for vesting 
it in her relation, Mr. Neville of 
Billingbere, Berks, who was to suc- 
ceed to the Barony of Braybrooke, 
life interests only were reserved to 
themselves. Upon the death of her 
brother, in 1797, she took the name of 
Griffin under the entail, and lived only 
two years afterwards. Her husband 
survived her three years, and during 
those five years they received 3,0001, 
(not 6,000/.) per annum out of the 
Audley End estate, and presented the 
late Dr. Gretton, who had been for 
twenty-seven years domestic chaplain 
at Audley End, to the Mastership of 
Magdalen Coll. Cambridge, the patron- 
age of which is attached to the own- 
ership of that estate. 

Dr. Parker was not therefore so very 
much enriched by the marriage; nor 
was he avaricious, or he might have 
availed himself of other at ane 
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of increasing his wealth—by exacting 
the full value (1,2007. per annum) of 
the treasurership estate in Hereford- 
shire, and which fell into hand from 
the disinclination of a rich lessee to 
renew, instead of about half; and by 
granting and leaving a lease for three 
young lives, instead of twenty-one 
years, and which his successor did, 
for the benefit of his family. Nor 
was he ambitious, or he might, it 
is presumed, have followed some of 
his predecessors to the Bench; his cha- 
racter, abilities, and position, (to say 
nothing of the interest which 
might fairly have been expected to 
have been made by his brother-in- 
law’s successor at Audley End, who 
was nearly allied to the family of Mr. 
Pitt,) justifying such a conclusion. 
Neither did he die “‘ very rich,”’ his 
establishment being handsome, and his 
house and table open to the clergy 
and officers of his churches and cha- 
pels, as well as to relations, connec- 
tions, and friends, (amongst whom 
were many of distinction,) and his 
purse in aid of various parochial, reli- 
gious, and benevolent institutions. He 
also brought up the orphan son and 
daughter of his eldest nephew, Capt. 
Wm. Parker, Governor of the Isle of 
Man, &c. left to his guardianship. The 
son was educated at Westminster 
School, had acommission in the army, 


Stained Glass at Costessey, Norfolk. 


[Nov. 


and died young :* and the daughter was 
brought up with “‘ the tenderest care,” 
(as expressed in Mrs. Griffin’s will, 
bequeathing her a_ valuable lega- 
cy,) as their adopted, in St. James’s 
rectory. Byhis will,after providing for 
her, and leaving legacies of 2001. 
to two trustees (Lord Braybrooke and 
Mr. Freeman,) and his two executors, 
similar legacies to his brother-in-law, 
le Comte de Welderen, (Ambassador 
for many years from Holland,) and 
Lady Howard de Walden, together 
with mementoes to other friends, and 
annuities and legacies to nine of his 
servants, most of whom (the house- 
keeper, butler, coachman, upper foot- 
man, &c.) had been in his service 
nearly forty years, he bequeathed 
the residue amongst five of his next of 
kin, chiefly as annuitants, with benefit 
of survivorship in the fund to his 
great niece, who was the youngest. He 
was buried in a spacious vault under 
St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead Road, 
founded during his incumbency, where 
a handsome monument is erected to 
the memory of Mrs. Griffin, himself, 
and le Comte de Welderen, whose re- 
mains were deposited in the same 
vault; near which are also those of 
Capt. Parker, and the mother of his 
daughter’s husband, Mr. Brydges, 
whom she married in 1804. 
Yours, &c. VERITAS. 





STAINED GLASS IN COSTESSEY CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, July 15th. 

THE accompanying plate represents 
a specimen of stained glass which I 
met with during one of my usual 
rambles in pursuit of Antiquities. It 
is in the north window of Costessey 
Church in Norfolk, and 1 doubt not 
will be interesting to some of your 
readers. The subject seems to be the 
Offering of the Wise Men of the East. 

Its predominant colour is yellow 
in different degrees, upon a dark 


chocolate ground. The costume is of 
the period of Edward the Third, so 
interesting as being illustrative of the 
time of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The plate is exactly half the original 
size, and it will be observed upon a 
close inspection, that in the figure on 
the left, the cape or tippet worn over 
the mantle is attached thereto by a 
string coming from the mantle through 
two of the holes in it; and, missing 
three in the centre, is tied under the 





* Another great-nephew, the son of Mr. Thomas Parker, was educated in St. 


Paul’s School, and 
shire, but died soon afterwards. 





College, Oxon, ordained, and had a curacv in Warwick- 
His sister married a Mr. Gilbert of the City, and 


Hants, whose son was at Magdalene college, Cambridge, had the curacy of St. 
John’s, Westminster, for a short time, and is now the efficient and respected mi- 
nister of St. Mary’s, Haggerstone, where, in addition to his usefulness amongst the 
poor, and the schools he has promoted, his preaching attracts large congregations. 
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chin, which is concealed by the beard ; 
but similar to the mode adopted at the 
same period to fasten the basnet to 
the camaile in the military costume 
of 1350. Yours, &c. 
Tue IminERANT ANTIQUARY. 





Mr. U Lark Hill, near 
MR. URBAN, Worcester, Sept. 18. 
DURING a visit which I lately 

made in the parish of Badsey, in this 

county, I was shown a parish book, 
which records the appointments of the 
churchwardens and overseers of that 
parish, and also of Aldington hamlet. 
The book commences in 1523 ; and on 
the first leaf, and upon the old writing, 
an entry is made of an historical cir- 
cumstance, a copy of which is annexed 
to this letter. At what time the 
entry was made it would perhaps be 
difficult to say, but I should think the 
person who entered it copied it from 
some book or account which he then 

had before him, and interpolated a 

word here and there (by way of ex- 

planation of the spelling), which I have 
written in italics; namely, yerand east. 

The second words “‘ of the cross,” are 

evidently an error, being copied twice 

in the same spelling. I am not quite 
sure whether the word which I have 
written nonlese, is nonlese or norlese. 

I cannot make out the connection of 

the last three or four words. 

Yours, &c. JaBEz ALLIES. 


This yere, that is to sey the yere 
yer of our Lord Mccxxi1. the Em- 
perer Baldwin, which, when he 
yede to battle to fight with Goddis 
enymys, had a cross borne before hym 
which Seint Elyne made of the crosse 
of the crosse of Christ, which that 
dieded upon. A Priest Englesh by 
name Hugh, borne in Norfolk, byinge 
there the same time broughte the 
same cross to Bromehleme* in Norfolk, 
a Priory of Clunlar monks. 

Also upone St. Lukes daye there 
blewe a grete winde out of the north 
eiste east ....... + money housis 
stepels and touretts of churches and 
also it ferde fole with woddes and 
orchyerdes, at wich time fire shap... 





* Bromholme, a monastery of the Clu- 
niac order, is the house here meant. 

t The word here is worn out, I suppose 
it was ‘‘ shatteripg.’’ 


spirites grete nonlese were seen in the 
ayere fleying and damageng yede ge 
or vent. 





Mr. Ursan, Oct. 15. 

A PASSAGE in Mons. Biot’s Life 
of Sir Isaac Newton has originated 
considerable discussion on a remarka- 
ble passage in the history of that ‘ il- 
lustrious philosopher,” namely, an 
attack of insanity with which he is said 
to have been afflicted between the years 
1692—4. 

The authority of Mons. Biot’s state- 
ment rests on an extract from the 
MSS. of the celebrated Huygens—and 
the whole subject has been fully dis- 
cussed by Sir David Brewster, in his 
biography of Newton, in which he 
seems to establish, by incontroverti- 
ble facts, that at the period when Sir 
Isaac is supposed to have been labour- 
ing under mental derangement, he put 
forth more than one publication be- 
tokening an intellect in full vigour, 
and an understanding not in the 
slightest degree impaired, thereby 
proving that the statement, originally 
made by Huygens, and published by 
Mons. Biot, was a mere rumour, 
almost, if not altogether, groundless. 

The truth of the case appears to be, 
that Sir I. Newton’s disorder, in its 
utmost extent, amounted to an extreme 
degree of nervous irritability, arising 
from the intense strain at which his 
powerful faculties were kept during 
the progress of his abstruse investiga- 
tions. A slight degree of the same 
irritation appeared in an earlier part 
of his life, when, being on the point of 
bringing one of his most important 
discoveries (the eccentrically elliptical 
form of the planetary orbits) to perfec- 
tion, ‘‘ finding,”’ as Biot tells us, ‘‘ as 
his calculations advanced, the manifest 
tendency of the numbers he employed to 
produce the long wished for results, he 
suffered so much from nervous excite- 
ment that, becoming at length unable to 
go on with the calculation, he entreated 
one of his friends to complete it for 
him.”? The excitement here spoken of 
is no uncommon result of having the 
faculties and expectations concentrated 
on some particular object, and when 
attainment seems certain, an impa- 
tience of intervening difficulties arises, 
which, until it be regulated or subdued, 
disables the aspirant from taking the 
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necessary steps for the accomplish- 
ment of his owndesires. It is not dif- 
ficult to conceive that, as Sir Isaac 
Newton became more absorbed in his 
philosophical pursuits, this excitabi- 
lity may have become more serious in 
eharacter, until, about the period spe- 
cified by Mons. Biot, it required a 
temporary cessation from all study. 
This appears to have been the “‘ very 
head and front” of Newton’s insanity ! 

The gossiping letter of Huygens, 
being mere “‘ hear-say,”’ one of themost 
startling documents noticed in the dis- 
cussion of this strange affair, is the 
following letter from Newton to John 
Locke, of date September 16, 1693. 

“ Sir,—Being of opinion you en- 
deavoured to embroil me with women, 
and by other means, I was so much af- 
fected with it, that when one told me you 
were sickly and would not live, I an- 
swered ’twere better you were dead. I 
desire you to forgive me this uncharita- 
bleness, for I am now satisfied that what 
you have done is just, and I beg your 
pardon for my having hard thoughts of 
you for it, and for representing that you 
struck at the root of morality, in a prin- 
ciple you laid down in your book of ideas, 
and designed to pursue in another book, 
and that I took you fora Hobbist. I beg 
your pardon also for saying or thinking 
that there was a design to sell me an 
office, or to embroil me. Iam your most 
humble and unfortunate servant, 

Is. NEwrTon. 
At the Bull, in Shoresditch, 
London, Sept. 16, 1693. 


Unquestionably the foregoing letter 
exhibits a considerable degree of ner- 
vous irritation, mingled with depres- 
sion of spirit ; but there is one expres- 
sion in it which, considering who writes 
and to whom, would, if unexplained, 
lead to the conclusion—there is mad- 
ness in this:—I mean the opening 
sentence, of which 1 submit to your 
readers an explanation which has 
occurred to me. 

I have not, at present, Lord King’s 
Life of Locke at hand; but, having read 
it some years since, | noted down in a 
common-place book the following ob- 
servation on the sentence 

‘¢ Stn,—Being of opinion that you en- 
deavoured to embroil me with women.” 

“« This expression, from such a man as 
Newton to such a man as Locke, 
would seem, at first sight, not a little 


extravagant; but I think I find a clue 
to its meaning, in the fact, of which 
Lord King informs us, that Locke had 
previously submitted to Newton his 
Paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, of which the meaning of 
one chapter (vii.) is much controverted, 
and which, taken in one point of view, 
might be interpreted in a way very 
unpleasant, and unacceptable to the 
female sex. May it not be that it is 
to this subject Newton alludes when 
he complains of Locke trying to em- 
broil him with women, by endeavour- 
ing to elicit his opinion on the passage 
in question.” 

Hoping that some of your readers 
may consider this solution, and give an 
opinion on it, I remain, 

Yours, &c. A. B. R. 


Mr. Ursan, Serjeant’s Inn. 

MAY I ask for information respect- 
ing the origin and present state of the 
Counts of the Holy Roman Empire? 
What are their privileges? and has the 
Emperor of Austria the power of 
creating them? or in whom does it 
now rest? There are, I believe, six or 
seven of our nobility who now enjoy 
that dignity—the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, the Earls of Cowper and Den- 


’ bigh, the Lord Arundell of Wardour, 


and perhaps others. The late Duke 
of Marlbcrough told me he had made 
great efforts to obtain the restoration 
of the territories of Minden, which 
were once attached to his title of 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire; 
and that he had the promise of Prince 
Metternich that either restoration or 
compensation should take place ; but 1 
believe nothing was done in the Duke’s 
lifetime. His Grace usually subscribed 
his name ‘‘ Marlborough Minden,” or 
more usually, M.M. 
Yours, &c. Sam. WELLS. 





Mr. Ursan, 

I HAVE been favoured by E. J. Cur- 
ling, esq. Consul of the Netherlands at 
Deal, with the perusal of avery singular 
document which he purchased at Calais 
in the year 1818. It is a parchment 
roll, on seven skins, measuring in the 
whole length 11 ft. 8 inches, and 12inc. 
wide, containing an Inventory, taken 
in the year 1465, of the vast collection 
of Reliques which at that time belonged 
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to the abbey church of St. Bertin, at 
St. Omer. In order to convey to your 
readers an adequate idea of the manner 


Inventory of Reliques at St. Omer, 1465. 
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in which it is drawn up, and of the 
nature of its contents, 1 send you the 
early part of it entire. 


Rotulus sive Inventorium omnium Reliquiarum que invente fuerunt Anno 
Domini millesimo quadrigentesimo Sexagesimo quinto in mense Septembri in 
capsis, capsulis, vasis, cornibus, bustis cristallinis, eburneis, parvis feretris, 
et ceteris talibus hic inferius scriptis notatis et declaratis sive signatis, et 


Primo— 


In quadam capsula de ere deaurato et 
gemmis decorata cum quatuor ymagi- 
nibus videlicet dei et beate Dei gene- 
tricis Marie et sanctorum apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli, existente sub feretro 
sancti Folquini, habentur quesequuntur. 
Et Primo— 


In quadam parva laieta* eburnea in- 
clusa in eadem capsula habentur reliquie 
que sequuntur— 

Primo de osse sancti Erkenbodonist 
Morinen’ episcopi et abbatis hujus cenobii 
sancti Bertini 

Item de sepulchro beate Marie Virginis 

Item de vestimento quo fuit induta 
Elizabeth quando salutavit beatam Mariam 
matrem domini 

Item de sudario capitis sancti Nicholai 
episcopi 

Item de mirra et incenso que fuerunt in 
sepulchro domini 

Item de junctura digiti sancti Quintini 

Item de ligno domini 

Item de fune sancti Andree apostoli 

Item de costa sancti Richarii abbatis et 
confessoris 

Item de petra montis Oliveti 

Item de capillis sancti Bartholomei 

Item de petra Gethsemani 

Item de sepulchro domini 

Item dens unius undecim milium vir- 
ginum 

Item de columpna ad quam flagellatus 
est dominus 

Item de lintheaminibus quibus involu- 
tum fuit corpus domini 

Item Reliquie quorum nomina igno- 
rantur 

Item de columpna domini ad quam li- 
gatus et flagellatus fuit 

Item de velo beate Marie virginis 

Item de vestimento quo fuit induta beata 
virgo Maria cum abiit in montana et salu- 
tavit eam Elizabeth 

Item de loco calvarie 

Item de sancto Stephano prothomartire 

Item de sanctis Cecilia virgine et Va- 
leriano 

Item de pulvere ablucionis corporis 
domini cum de cruce deponeretur 





* Probably a tray or drawer. 
t The MS. appears more like Erlren- 
bodonis. 


Item de sepulchro domini 

Item de ligno domini 

Item de cute sancti Bartholomei 

Item de ligno domini 

Item de lapide liquefacto ad tactum 
sanguinis fluentis de vulneribus Christi in 
crace pendentis ’ 

Item de ligne quod dominus plantavit 
et (?) de sancta Maria 

Item dens undecim milium virginum 

Item de scapulari sancti Bernardi Clare- 
vallis 

[Addition, Item de sancto Thoma apos- 
tolo. 

Eciam habentur in eadem capsula in 
quadam bursa serica Reliquie que sequun- 
tur— 

Primo de sancto Bertino abbate 

Item de sancto Folquino 

Item de sepulchro sancti Silvani epis- 
copi 

Item de sancto Erkenbodone episcopo 
et abbate 

Item de sancto Godeardo episcopo 

Item de sancta Gertrude virgine 

Item Reliquie sancti Eudocii confessoris 
et de menbris ejus et sancti Stephani 
martiris et sancti Johannis et de aliis multis 
sanctis 

Item de sancto Benedicto 

Item de stola sancti Winnoci 

Item de sancto Nicolao 

Item de sancto Maximo episcopo 

Item de sancto Georgio 

Item de sepulchro sancti Patricii epis- 
copi 

Item de sancta Monica matre sancti 
Augustini. 

Eciam habentur in eadem capsula In 
quadam parva bursa serica— 

De sancta Cecilia De sancta Dorothea 
De sancta Lucia De sancta Agnete De 
sancta Tecla Et de ossibus aliorum sanc- 
torum 

Item de sancta Leuwinna. 


Eciam habentur in quadam parva bursa 
serica clausa In eadem capsula Reliquie 
que sequuntur— 

Primo de sancta Margareta 

Item de clavo domini 

Item de sancto Andrea. 


Habentur eciam in eadem capsula in 
quadam alba bursa linea rotunda in fundo 
Reliquie que sequuntur— 

Primo de veste unde tersit dominus 
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pedes discipulorum et de vestimentis sancte 
Marie quando lavit pedes domini 

Item de sepulchro sancti Johannis bap- 
tiste 

Item de terra in qua dominus stetit 
cum ad celos ascendit 

Item de pulvere sancti Johannis baptiste 

Item de sepulchro beate Marie matris 
domini 

Item de lana sancte Marie et de sepul- 
chro domini 

Item de saxo ubi Christus fecit man- 
datum cum discipulis suis 

Item de cana Galilee 

Item de lapide revoluto ab ostio mo- 
numenti. 


Eciam habentur in eadem capsa in qua- 
dam bursa de rubea serica Reliquie que 
sequuntur— 

Primo de oleo de infra sancto sepulchro 
domini de lampade illa que in sancto bap- 
tismo divino nutu fertur accensa, id est 
vigiliis pasche {seu et de reliquiis ubi do- 
minus fuit natus et in presepio positus Et 
de sancto Calvarie loco seu et de sepulchro 
sancte dei genitricis Marie Et de reliquo 
est hic in unum collocatum sanctificato 
loco Et de terra infra sancto sepulchro 
domini accepta habetur hic. 

Item de osse sancte Marthe sororis La- 
zari 

Item de osse sancte Pharahildis 

Item Reliquie de sancto Bernardo pe- 
nitente De capillis et cilicio ejus De cu- 
culla et sudario ejus De pedulibus ejus 
laneis et lineis 

Item de capite sancti Jacobi fratris 
sancti Johannis evangeliste 

Item de sancta Austraberta. 


Eciam habentur in eadem capsula in 
quadam alia bursa de viridi serica Reliquie 
que sequuntur— 

Primo de quodam Innocente 

Item de sancto Rustico martire 

Item de sancto Achilleo 

Item de sancto Nereo 

Item reliquie de sancto Oswaldo 

Item reliquie sancti Gereonis socio- 
rumque ejus 

Item de pileo sancti Thome 

Item de lapide super quem quievit beata 
virgo Maria cum filio rediens de Bethleem 

Item de corpore sancti Fulvi Confes- 
soris Et de veste ejus Et de vestimentis 
sancti Columbani Et Cassiani et de ossibus 
aliorum 

Item de sanguine sancti Petri archie- 
piscopi 

Item de sancto Amphibalo martire 

Item de sancto Mauricio sociisque ejus 

Item de sancto Blasio episcopo et mar- 
tire 

Item de sanctis Fusciano, Victorico et 
Genciano 


Item de sancto Adriano martire 

Item de columpna ubi dominus fuit 
flagellatus 

Item de sanctis Crisante et Daria mar- 
tiribus 

Item de lintheo quo extersus est san- 
guis Christi. 

Eciam in eadem capsula habentur in 
quadam parva bursa de serica diversi co- 
loris 

Pignora sancti Petri apostoli 


2. In quadam capsula Eburnea qua- 
drata depicta cum ymaginibus aureis 
Existente in ecclesia sub feretro cor- 
poris sancti Bertini habentur Reliquie 
que sequuntur— 

Primo Reliquie de Thebea legione et 
sociis sancti Gereonis Nomen militis de 
quo hec ossa sunt Trajanus 

Item reliquie Vndecim milium Virginum 

Item Reliquie Vndecim milium Virginum 
Justine et Margarete vel Balsadey 

Item de sancto Gereone et sociis ejus 

Item Reliquie Vndecim milium virginum 

Item hec sunt corporalia consecrata. 

Et omnes iste Reliquie existentes in 
predicta capsula eburnea Corporalibus 
consecratis involute sunt. 


This will be as long a specimen of 
the document at length as the pages 
of your Miscellany will allow. The 
whole of the contents of the two first 
receptacles have been transcribed. I 
will now more briefly notice the other 
places of deposit, and extract some of 
the most curious of their contents. 

3. In quadam capsula bipartata de 
ere deaurato cum turriculis et octo 
sanctis argenteis superius amicta, et 
pluribus sanctis inferius cum pluribus 
scripturis et nominibus sanctorum. 

In this receptacle were more than 
170 items. A purse or bag of white 
linen was inscribed 

De s’c’o Quirino, valet de fistula labo- 
rantibus. 


There was also a relic of St. Hubert, 
which was good for the lame and for 
the bites of mad dogs. In another 
linen bag were many corporalia, and 
this memorandum, 


‘¢ Corporalia intincta sanguine domini 
nostri Jhesu Christi habeantur pro magnis 
reliquiis.”’ “ 


In a silken bag were several articles 
of the dress of St. Thomas: his tunica 
or coat, his cuculla or cowl, his stamen 
or shirt, his cappa fluvialis or hat, and 
his coopertorium or cloak. Afterwards, 
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of his hair, eyebrows, and blood, and relic, not described, of Oswald the 
his cappa. king. 


A tooth of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins has occurred twice already. 
Here, in a golden purse, were four 
more of them. Ina purse of purple 
silk, one of the relics was of that tree 
which the Lord himself planted. 


4. In quadam capsa de busco deaurato 
cum ymaginibus sanctorum Bertini et 
Folquini. 

Among the relics in this receptacle, 
thirteen in all, were some which had 
been formerly found in the church 
under various altars. This was the 
earliest use to which relics were ap- 
plied. Indeed, the origin of their 
being regarded at all was probably the 
circumstances of the mortal remains 
of the early saints being interred in 
such sacred spots. 


5. In una capsa parva de ere deaurato 
cum ymaginibus Crucifixi et aliorum de 
ebore antiqua. 

Twenty items wrapped in various 
purses, bags, and cloths : among them, 
parts of the manger of our Lord; and 
in a silk vari-coloured bursa, part of 
the Lord’s table. 


Item hic sunt tres digiti cum duobus 
dentibus cujusdam sacerdotis Roberti 
nomine qui ut dicitur honeste vite fuit et 
sancte conversacionis: ad sepulchrum 
ejus, quod est in cimiterio cant’ sanati 
sunt multi febricitantes. 

Item de candela accensa ad ignem do- 
mini in vigilia pasche. 

6. In capsa quadam eburnea circum- 
data ligaminibus de ere deaurato sancto- 
rum Nerei et Achillet habentur reliquie. 

Here, besides, in a linen purse, 
admirably wrought, was a very 
great quantity of the hair of St. Peter 
the apostle; also a piece of the table 
of stone whereon God gave the Law to 
Moses! Abouttwenty items, and others 
of which the names were unknown. 


7. In quadam capsula argentea, with 
a mark (drawn in the MS.) on its 
bottom. 

Here, among other wonders, was 
some of the myrrh and incense which 
were in the tomb of the Magi of 
Cologne; also of the cradle of the 
Lord, and another piece of the Lord’s 
table, and another of histomb. ‘‘Item 
de quadragesimo Domini.”’ What was 
that? In all, sixty articles: one a 


8. In uno feretro ligneo deaurato cum 
ymaginibus sancti Thome martiris et 
sancti Audomari. 

Among the treasures here were some 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury :— 


‘‘ Item de sancto Thoma archiepiscopo, 
scilicet, De sanguine ejus De cerebro De 
cilicio De vestimentis ejus Et de sudario 
ejusdem.”’ 


Next occur seven horns, distinguish- 
ed by arbitrary marks, which were also 
the depositaries of relics. I trans- 
cribe the descriptions of the horns. 

in cornu sive ungula grifonis valde 
curvo 

in cornu modicum albo cum cingulis 
argenteis et fine de argento 

in cornu modicum albo cum duobis 
cingulis de ere 

in cornu nigro cum principio et fine 
de ere deaurato 

in cornu nigro satis simili 

in cornu medium albo et medium nigro 

in cornu nigro cum duobus finibus de 
ere deaurato et duabus bendis de argento. 

Then succeed forty-eight other re- 
ceptacles of relics, or articles heighten- 
ed in sanctity from containing them, 
as boxes (buste) of ivory and crystal, 
vases (vas) of ivory, a great egg, (pro- 
bably an ostrich’s,) crosses, &c. some 
of the most remarkable descriptions of 
which may be sufficient. 

In busta eburnea rotunda cum ymagini- 
bus et coopertorio de ere deaurato. 

In busta eburnea cum floribus una- 
quaque et cingulo argenteo. 

In vase eburnea cum agno in uno latere 
et deo in altero cum duobus lateribus 
de ere deaurato. 

In una ampulla cristallina cum pede 
et cooperculo de argento deaurato cum 
talibus floribus [quatrefoils]. 

In busta cristallina cum fundo et 
capite et lateribus argenteis crochea 
serica de foris apparente. 

In busta cristallina frustrata cum 
duobus acuminibus argenteis. 

In reliquia cristallina cum pede et 
turri de argento. 

In une cruce argentea cum uno cristallo 
in medio et lapidibus in quatuor cornibus. 

In quodam vase ad modum crucis cum 
decollatione beati Thome martiris et in 
dorso est unus flos de argento. In this 
were ‘‘ Desanguine beati Thome marti- 
ris, De capillis beati Thome martiris et 
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destamineaejusdem.” In the great egg 
also was part of the cloth stained with 
the brain and blood of the blessed 
Thomas; and dust from the bones 
of St. Quintin and St. Hubert, specific 


_ for the maladies before mentioned. 


In uno cristallo cum ymagine crucifixt 
et ymagine beate Marie in una platina 
superius. 

In quodam vase cum ymagine Dei, et 
litteris et gemmis in parte anteriori, et 
ymaginibus duorum sanctorum in dorso. 

In vase eburneo cum ymagine crucifixi 
et quatuor parvis angelis ante et platina 
argentea in dorso. 

In uno cristallo cum pede et turri de 
argento, et est in eodem cristallo una 
parva campanilla, 

In quodam vase cristallino cum sex 
costis de argento deaurato et multis par- 
vis lapidibus. 

In uno vase ad modum crucis de ere 
deaurato, et quatuor cristallis cumcatena, 
et scriptum in dorso hoc, Ave maria. 
habetur de mensa domini. 

The rest are of the like character. 
The roll concludes with the following 
attestation. 


*¢ Anno domini millesimo quadringenti- 
simo sexagesimo quinto in mensi septembri 
tempore Reverendi in Christi patris et 
Domini Guillelmi episcopi et presulis 
Tornacensis sive abbatis hujus ecclesic 
et monasterii sancti Bertini ordinis sancti 
Benedicti, Morinensis diocesis, ad Ro- 
manam ecclesiam nullo medio pertinentis, 
visitat’ fuerunt capse, capsule, cornua, 
parva feretra, bust’ cristall’ sive eburn’, 
et omnia vasa predicta, per dominum 
Allelmum Platel priorem, Allelmum de 
Morcamp, Petrum le Pruvost, Custodem, 
Willermum Craie, et quam plures alios 
Relig’ professos hujus ecclesie sive mo- 
nasterii sancti Bertini, et invente fuerunt 
omnes Reliquie superius scripte, notate, 
et signate in isto Rotulo. Teste Deo et 
omnibus sanctis ejus.”’ 


From the perusal of this document, 
it is evident that the imagination of 
the fabricators of these objects of 
superstition was stretched to the utter- 
most to invent them in almost infinite 
variety, or rather to find names for the 
most ordinary fragments, not to say 
refuse, of men and things. No person, 
nor part of a person, mentioned in 
sacred writ, no place, no object of any 
kind connected with the saints or 
martyrs of the church, was recorded 
in martiloge, legend, or bead-roll, to 
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which thousands and tens of thousands 
of relics were not assigned. 

Some inventories of English col- 
lections of Reliques may be seen in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, as those at 
Exeter cathedral, (new edit. ii. 528,) 
those at Reading, (iv. 47,) at York 
(vi. 1205,) at Lincoln (ib. 1279,) and 
at Windsor, (ib. 1364,) and see also 
references to several other incidental 
notices of them in the Index, under 
the word ‘‘ Reliques.”” A list of those 
at Warwick will be found in Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, p. 433. 

Nor was there a parish church, or 
perhaps an individual christian, un- 
furnished with these worthless trifles. 
If one of extraordinary estimation came 
into private hands, it became an offer- 
ing to a church worthy of all accep- 
tation and acknowledgment, as shown 
by the following form of receipt : 


‘*Be it known to all men, that I, 
Thomas Tarleton, vicar of the church of 
Croston, beareth witness, and certifieth 
that Sir James Standish, of Dokesbury, 
hath delivered a relyck of St. Lawrence’s 
Head in the Church of Chorley, the which 
Sir Rowland Stanley, Knight, brother to 
the said James, and Dame Jane his wife, 
brought out of Normandy in the worship 
of God and St. Lawrence, for....... 8 
said Church, to the intent that the afore- 
said Sir Rowland Stanley and his wife, 
the said James and his wife, may in the 
said church be prayed for, &c. Written 
at Croston, 2d day of March, 1442, 21st 
Henry VI.’’ (Gregson’s Fragments of 
Lancashire, p. 254.) : 


There was one feature of the custom: 
of preserving Reliques, which, it must 
be admitted, had a beneficial influence. 
They were enshrined in elegant re- 
ceptacles of various forms, which 
exercised the ingenuity and skill of 
many cunning workmen in carving, 
chasing, painting, and other kindred 
arts, and which, as well as the more 
magnificent works of the Ecclesiastical 
period, must have tended to cultivate 
the elegant taste of the times. Of 
these, again, the dormant riches excited 
the cupidity of the church-robbers ; 
the shrines and chalices were con- 
verted into ingots, and their contents, 
once venerated and even worshipped, 
were cast forth to mingle with their 
kindred dust. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Polar Sea in 1820—1823. By 
Lieutenant F. Von Wrangell, of the 
Russian Navy (now Admiral). Edited 
by Major Sabine. 


THE original work was drawn up 
in German by M. Engelhardt, from 
the papers of M. Von Wrangell, and 
published at Berlin under the care of 
Professor Ritter. The translation has 
been made by Mr. Sabine. The expe- 
dition was engaged during three years 
in geographical researches, extending 
over 50 degrees of longitude, of the 
coasts of the Polar Sea. There is a 
striking resemblance in the configura- 
tion of the northern coasts of the 
continents of Asia and America for 
several hundred miles on either side of 
Behring’s Straits ; the general bearing 
of the coast the same, the latitude the 
same, and each has its attendant 
group of Islands to the North—the 
Asiatic continent, those known as the 
New Siberian Islands; and the Ame- 
rican, those called by Sir Edward 
Parry the North Georgian Group, and 
since, the Parry Islands. With such 
a similarity in the configuration of 
land and sea, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect a corresponding resemblance in 
the state and circumstances of the ice, 
by which the navigation might be af- 
fected; accordingly, we find in both 
cases, in summer, a narrow strip of 
water existing between the shore and 
ice, admitting the occasional passage 
of a vessel; the main body of ice 
broke into fields and floes, with lanes 
of open intermediate water. The first 
frosts of autumn cement this into a 
firm connected causey. From the Si- 
berian islands being rich in mam- 
moths’ bones, this natural bridge of 
ice is traversed every year by many 
who pass and repass in winter and 
spring to obtain these articles of com- 
merce; but, on the American side, it 
is trodden only by the reindeer and 
the musk oxen in their spring and au- 
tumn migrations. The thickness of 
ice formed in a single season is nine 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XVIII. 


feet and a half, a second season will 
add five feet more, and a third season 
still increase it. M. Von Wrangell 
found an open sea north of the Sibe- 
rian islands, ‘‘a wide immeasurable 
ocean ;” and an open sea north of the 
Parry Islands also, and communicating 
with Behring’s Straits, appears to rest 
on strict analogical reasoning. The 
direction of either group to Behring’s 
straits is nearly the same. In 1563 
Davis, from whom the strait is named, 
found in latitude 75 ‘‘ a great sea free 
from ice, very salt, blue, and of 
an uncalculable depth,” and it ‘‘ seemed 
most manifest that the passage was 
free and without impediment.” Those 
who believe that the recent researches 
are far from disproving the existence 
of such a passage, will find in M. Von 
Wrangell’s narrative a strong support 
to their opinion, in the probability 
which it sanctions of the existence of 
an open sea in that portion of the 
passage which has not been traversed 
by ships, viz. between the meridians of 
Melville Island and Behring’s Straits. 
Such is the outline of the work, and, 
having stated its general purpose, we 
shall now make a few extracts from 
those parts which can alone be 
separately viewed with advantage, we 
mean the account of objects of curi- 
osity in natural history, including 
chiefly the animal creation, because 
the severity of the boreal climates in 
which M. Von Wrangell abode pre- 
vents the flora of nature expanding, 
and indeed confines it to a few speci- 
mens of stunted growth and difficult 
existence. 

P. cxxxiii. ‘‘In addition to the mam- 
moth, the remains of two other unknown 
animals are found along the shore of the 
Polar ocean. The head of one of these 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the’ 
reindeer, differing from it in the size and 
form of the antlers, which descend and 
turn upward towards the extremity. The 
head of the other animal is generally 31 
inches long, and 12 inches broad. The 
nose is bent downward, and shows several 
rows of bony 2 Near these 
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last named skulls, something like the claw 


of an enormous bird is generally found. 
These claws are often three English feet 
long, flat above, but pointed below, the 
section presenting a triangle. They ap- 
pear to have been divided into joints 
throughout their whole length, like the 
claws of a bird. The Jukahiri, who make 
use of these horned claws to give increased 
force to their bows, maintain that the head 
and claws have both belonged to an 
enormous bird, respecting which they 
relate a number of marvellous stories. 
Dr. Kyber had frequent opportunities of 
examining these supposed heads and claws 
of a bird, and believes them to be the re- 
mains of a species of rhinoceros. 

P. 70. ‘Those who are successful in 
chasing the elk or the bear, and who do 
not shun a conflict, if necessary, with 
these animals, are held in still higher 
esteem. Stories of the adroitness, courage, 
and strength shewn in these encounters 
are the favourite subjects of conversation, 
and, apart from exaggerations, some of 
these stories are really extraordinary. I 
will relate an instance which occurred 
during my stay in the country. Two 
hunters, father and son, had gone out on 
horseback to hunt foxes. They had had 
very poor sport, and were returning 
almost empty-handed, when, by accident, 
they came upon a bear in his den. 
Though unprovided with the proper 
weapons for attacking him, they deter- 
mined to attempt it. The father placed 
himself at the one entrance of the den, and 
stopped it with his broad shoulders. The 
son, armed only with a light spear, at- 
tacked the bear at the other opening. 
More tormented than injured by the 
weapon, the animal sought to get away by 
the first opening, but neither his claws 
nor his teeth could pierce the thick, 
smooth, well sheeted double fur jacket of 
the broad shouldered Jukahir, who kept 
his post till his son had succeeded in 
killing the bear. Such rash enterprises 
are not always successful. A Russian 
descending the Kolyma in a boat, sawa 
very fine elk swimming across the river. 
Unwilling to let so favourable an oppor- 
tunity escape, although the boat was much 
too small to have carried the animal had 
it been killed, he prepared a noose and 
threw it over the horns of the elk; he then 
rowed vigorously for the shore, and 
whilst the water continued deep, the elk 
suffered itself to be drawn, but as soon as 
it felt the ground under its feet, it rapidly 
gained the bank, and made off at full 
speed for the neighbouring forest, dragging 
along the light boat and the unfortunate 
Russian, who was some time before he 
could disengage himself.” 


[Nov. 


P. 72. Of the dogs that draw the 
sledges an interesting account is given. 


“A goodsledge dog should not beless than 
2 feet 7 inches and half high. They pass 
their whole life in the open air. In sum- 
mer they dig holes in the ground for cool- 
ness, or lie in the water to avoid musqui- 
toes. In winter they burrow in the snow, 
and lie curled up, with their noses covered 
with their bushy tails. The males alone 
are used in draft. The best-trained dogs 
are used as leaders ; and, as the quick 
and steady going of the train, usually of 
120 dogs, and the safety of the traveller, 
depend on the sagacity and docility of the 
leader, no pains are spared in their educa- 
tion, so that they may obey their master’s 
voice, and not be tempted from their 
course when they come on the scent of 
game. This last is a point of great diffi- 
culty. Sometimes the whole train will 
start off, and no endeavour on the part of 
the driver can stopthem. On such occa- 
sions, we have had to admire the clever- 
ness with which the well-trained leader 
endeavours to turn the other dogs from 
the pursuit. If other devices fail, he will 
suddenly turn round, and begin barking, 
as if he had come on a new scent, and try to 
induce the other dogs to follow him. In 
travelling across the wide tundra, in dark 
nights, or when the vast plain is veiled in 
impenetrable mist, or in storms, or snow 
tempests, when the traveller is in danger 
of missing the sheltering powarna and of 
perishing in the snow, he will frequently 
owe his safety to a good leader. If the 
animal has ever been in the Plain, and 
has stopped with his master at the po- 
warna, he will be sure to bring the sledge 
to a place where the hut lies deeply buried 
in the snow; when arrived, he will sud- 
denly stop, and indicate the spot where his 
master isto dig. The dogis as indispensa- 
ble a domestic animal to the settled in- 
habitant of this country, as the tame 
reindeer is to the Nomade Tribes. We 
saw a remarkable instance of this during 
the terrible sickness which in 1821 carried 
off the greater part of these useful animals. 
An unfortunate Jukahir family had only 
two dogs left out of twenty, and these 
were just born, and indeed still blind. 
The mother being dead, the wife of the Ju- 
hakir determined on nursing the two pup- 
pies with her own child, rather than lose 
the last remains of their former wealth. 
She did so, and was rewarded for it, for 
her two nurslings lived, and became the 
parents of a new and vigourous race of 
dogs.’? 


Of the chase of the reindeer in 
August and September (when they are 
retiring to the forests, healthy and fat, 
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the venison good, and their fur thick 
and warm), we have some animated 
accounts, as at p. 190. 


**In good years the migrating body of 
reindeer consists of many thousands; 
and though they are divided into herds of 
2 or 300 each, yet the herds keep so near 
together as to form only one immense 
mass, which is sometimes from 50 to 100 
wersts* in breadth! They always follow 
the same route, and in crossing the river 
near Plotbischtsche, they choose a place 
where a dry valley leads down to the 
stream on one side, and a flat sandy shore 
facilitates their landing on the other. As 
each separate herd approaches the river, 
the deer draw more closely together, and 
the largest and strongest take the lead. 
He advances, closely followed by a few of 
the others, with head erect, and ap- 
parently examining the locality ; when he 
has satisfied himself he enters the river, 
the rest of the herd crowd after him, and 
in a few minutes the surface is covered 
with them. Then the hunters, who had 
been concealed to leeward, rush in their 
light canoes from their hiding places, 
surround the deer and delay their passage, 
whilst two or three chosen men, armed 
with short spears, dash into the middle of 
the herd, and dispatch large numbers in 
an incredibly short time, or at least wound 
them so that if they reach the bank it is 
only to fall into the hands of the women 
and children. The office of spearman is 
a very dangerous one. It is no easy 
thing to keep the light boat afloat among 
the dense crowd of swimming deer, which, 
moreover, make considerable resistance ; 
the males with their horns, teeth, and 
hind legs, whilst the females try to over- 
set the boats by getting their fore feet 
over the gunnel. If they succeed in this 
the hunter is lost, for it is hardly possi- 
ble that he should extricate himself from 
the throng; but the skill of these people 
is so great, that accidents very rarely 
occur. A good hunter may kill 100 or 
more in less than half an hour. When 
the herd is large and gets into disorder, it 
often happens that their antlers become 
entangled with each other; they are then 
unable to defend themselves, and the 
business is much easier. Meanwhile, the 
rest of the boats pick up the slain, and 
fasten them together with thongs, and 
every one is allowed to keep what he lays 
hold of in this manner. The whole scene 
is of a most singular and curious charac- 
ter, and quite indescribable. The throng 
of thousands of swimming deer, the sound 





* A werst is about two-thirds of a mile. 
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produced by the striking together of their 
antlers, the swift canoes dashing in among 
them, the terror of the frighted animals, 
the danger of the huntsmen, the shouts 
of warning advice or applause from their 
friends, the bloodstained water, and all 
the accompanying circumstances, form a 
whole which no one can picture to him- 
self without having witnessed the scene.’’ 


A different scene is afforded at p. 
203. 

“The migrating reindeer had not yet 
passed the river at this place; their ar- 
rival was expected with the utmost anxiety, 
for scarcity was already severely felt. On 
the 12th September, the hungry people 
were filled with joy by immense numbers 
of reindeer approaching the right bank of 
the river opposite to Lobasnoje. I never 
saw such a multitude of these animals. 
At a distance their antlers resembled a 
moving forest. Crowds of people flocked 
in on every side, and hope beamed on 
every countenance as they arranged them- 
selves in their light boats to await the 
passage of the deer. But whether the 
animals had seen, and were terrified at 
the crowds of people, or whatever the 
reason may have been, after a short pause, 
they turned, left the bank, and disappeared 
among the mountains. The utter despair 
of the poor starving people was dreadful 
to witness. It manifested itself among 
these rude children of Nature under va- 
rious forms. Some wept aloud and wrung 
their hands. Some threw themselves on 
the ground and tore up the snow. Others, 
and amongst them the more aged, steod 
silent and motionless, gazing with fixed 
and tearless eyes in the direction where 
their hopes had vanished.”’ 


It appears that the custom of using 
dogs as draft animals came, no doubt, 
originally from the Kamtschatdales, 
from whom the Russians adopted it. 
All the nations of North-East Siberia 
were previously in the habit of em- 
ploying reindeer exclusively ; the 
reindeer is useful to his master in 
many more ways than the dog; but, 
on the other hand, he is more difficult 
to maintain. 


P. 294. Near the Baranicha.— ‘* I had 
hardly finished my observations, when my 
whole attention was called to an highly 
interesting, and, to me, a perfectly new 
spectacle. Two large migrating bodies of 


reindeer passed us at no great distance. 
They were descending the hills from the 
N.W. and crossing the plain on their way 
to the forests, where they spend the 
Both bodies of deer extended 


winter. 
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Surther than the eye could reach, and 
Sormed a compact mass, narrowing towards 
the front. They moved slowly and ma- 
jestically along, their broad antlers re- 
sembling a moving wood of leafless trees. 
Each body was led by a deer of unusual 
size, which my guides assured me was 
always a female. One of the herds was 
stealthily followed by a wolf, who was ap- 
parently watching for an opportunity of 
seizing any one of the younger and weaker 
deer which might fall behind the rest, 
but, on seeing us, he made off in another 
direction. The other column was followed 
at some distance by a large black bear, 
who, however, appeared only intent on 
digging out a mouse’s nest, every now 
and then, so much so, that he took no 
notice of us. We had great difficulty in 
restraining our dogs, but happily suc- 
ceeded in doing so, their barking, or any 
sound or motion on our part might have 
alarmed the deer, and, by turning them 
from their course, have proved a terrible 
misfortune to the hunters, who were 
awaiting their passage, on which they are 
entirely dependant for support. We re- 
mained for two hours while the herds of 
deer were passing, and then resumed our 
march,”’ &c. 


At one time the travellers were re- 
duced to great straits for food. 


** Hunger made itself felt in good earn- 
est, and became every hour more urgent. 
We were at first in hopes of finding in the 
burrows of the field-mice the sweet mealy 
root called makarscha, which often affords a 
resource to the Juhakir in such cases as 
ours, but the mice do not burrow on 
marshy ground ; we were therefore obliged 
to have recourse to another expedient in 
use here. We chose a healthy young 
larch tree, peeled off the outer bark, and 
then cut the soft inner bark into small 
pieces, which we boiled, until the surface 
of the water in the kettle became covered 
with a resinous scum, which was carefully 
removed. The broth was then seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and, in spite of the 
remaining particles of turpentine, it tasted 
well, and filled the stomach. We took it 
in moderation, and felt no ill effects 
from it,” &c. 


It is a great comfort to know, that, 
though the Corn Laws may remain, 
we can defy the monopoly of the land- 
lords, by having larch soup, and our 
peck loaves made, as Humboldt ad- 
vises us, of good fresh sawdust. When 
the earth is a little more densely in- 
habited, as in the space of another cen- 
tury or two, men will use trees, not 
only for shade in summer, and fuel in 
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winter, but for food all the year 
round. It is some comfort to know, 
that as long as trees exist man cannot 
perish by famine, and, when he has 
eaten what is on his platter, he may 
finish safely and pleasantly by eating 
the platter itself, ‘‘ patulis nec parcere 
quadris.”” Our last quotation must 
be one which will give some notion of 
the severity of the climate in these re- 
gions, where Lieut. Von Wrangell 
passed three entire years. 

‘6 We stayed over Christmas day, and 
left Werchojausk on 27th Dec. The cold 
still continued, and the thermometer con- 
stantly indicated 58°. In such a tempe- 
rature, a journey in sledges would have 
been very disagreeable, but on horseback, 
the actual suffering is such as cannot well 
be imagined by those who have not expe- 
rienced it. Covered from head to foot 
in stiff cumbrous furs, weighing thirty or 
forty pounds, one cannot move; and 
under the thick fur-hood, which is fastened 
to the bearskin collar, and covers the 
whole face, one can only draw in, as if by 
stealth, a little of the external air, which 
is so hoar that it causes a very peculiar 
and painful feeling to the throat and 
lungs. The distance from one halting 
place to another takes about ten hours, 
during which time the traveller must al- 
ways continue on horseback, as the cum- 
brous dress makes it impossible to wade 
through the snow. The poor horses suf- 
fer at least as much as their riders, for, 
besides the general effect of the cold, they 
are tormented by ice forming in their 
nostrils and stopping their breath ; when 
they intimate this, by a distressed snort, 
and a convulsive motion of the head, the 
drivers relieve them by taking out the 
pieces of ice, to save them from being 
suffocated. When the icy ground is not 
covered with snow, their hoofs often burst 
from the effect of cold. The caravan is al- 
ways surrounded by a thick cloud of va- 
pour: it is not only living bodies which 
produce this effect, but even the snow 
smokes. These evaporations are con- 
stantly changed into millions of needles of 
ice, which fill the air, and cause a constant 
slight noise, resembling the sound of torn 
satin, or thick silk. Even the reindeer 
seeks the forests to protect himself from 
the intensity of the cold; in the tun- 
dras, where there is no shelter, the whole 
herd crowd together as closely as possi- 
ble, to gain a little warmth from each 
other, and may be seen standing in this 
way, quite motionless. Only the dark 


bird of winter, the raven, still cleaves the 
icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving 
behind him a long line of thin vapour, 
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marking the track of his solitary flight. 
The influence of the cold extends to in- 
animate nature; the thickest trunks of 
trees are rent asunder with a loud sound, 
which, in these deserts, falls on the ear 
like a signal-shot at sea; large masses of 
rock are torn from their ancient sites ; the 
ground cracks and forms wide yawning 
fissures, from which the waters which 
were beneath the surface rise, giving off a 
cloud of vapour, and become immediately 
changed into ice. The effect of this ex- 
treme degree of cold extends even beyond 
the earth; the beauty of the deep blue 
Polar sky, so often praised, disappears in 
the dense atmosphere which the intensity 
of the cold produces ; the stars still glisten 
in the firmament, but their brilliancy is 
diminished.”’ 





Oxford Divinity compared with that of 
the Romish and Anglican Churches, 
&c. By the Right Rev. Charles P. 
M‘Ilvaine, D.D. &c. 

THIS work of the Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Ohio,.is written evidently 
with the sincere endeavour of disco- 
vering truth, and with a strong convic- 
tion of the importance of the truth to 
be ascertained. The author has made 
laborious researches and anxious in- 
quiries into the opinions of those who 
have been the guiding lights of the 
Church, in order to enable himself to 
refute what he considers very danger- 
ous and unscriptural errors of the 
Oxford Divines ; for, in his view, ‘‘ the 
vital principle of that divinity is pre- 
cisely the same as that to which are 
to be traced all the various and gross 
departures from truth and godliness 
in the church of Rome; the leading 
part of the volume relating to the doc- 
trine of Justification, because of the 
great importance of the errors that 
would ensue from an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the doctrine: and on 
this head the author observes of 
** Bishop Bull’s Harmonia Apostolica, 
for the reconciliation of the Epistle of 
St. James with those of St. Paul; 
by this work, far more than by any 
other, was the standard of orthodoxy 
among the Divines of the Church of 
England, on justification, and its 
kindred subjects, reduced to that low 
degree which afterwards reigned so 
widely in the times of the Nonjurors, 
and which went on debilitating and 
exanimating the religion of the Angli- 
can Church, till the latter part of the 
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last century,” &c. ‘‘ The grand ques- 
tion (he says, alluding to a former 
controversy between Bishop Bull and 
Dr. Tully,) in dispute was expressed 
as in the ensuing volume we have 
stated; the main question between Ox- 
ford Divinity and Popery, on the one 
hand, and the doctrines of the Angli- 
can Church on the other, viz. ‘ What 
is that for the sake of which God may 
receive a sinner to grace, and acquit 
him from the curse of the Law, and 
make him an heir of everlasting life?’ ” 
** The side of Dr. Tully (he says), which 
was precisely that of Justification 
through faith only, by the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, was maintained 
by reference to the ancient Fathers, the 
literal and governmental sense of the 
Articles and Homilies of the Church of 
England, and the testimony of her 
most famous Divines, such as Andrews 
and Hooker.” The author, after having 
exhibited’ the doctrine of Oxford Divi- 
nity as to the righteouness of Justifica- 
tion, compared with that of the school- 
men, then with that of the Council of 
Trent, and with the Romish Church, 
—proceeds to compare the doctrine of 
the Oxford Divinity as to the Sacra- 
ments, especially of Baptism, with that 
of the Romish Church; then exhibits 
the effects of this school of Divinity on 
the other parts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. He himself takes a different 
view of the subject, and considers these 
opinions as compared with those of the 
Anglican Church, and with its stand- 
ard Divines, both as to the righteous- 
ness of Justification, andto Baptismal 
Justification.—The subject of the whole 
inquiry is of such importance, involv- 
ing some of the main differences be- 
tween the Romish and Anglican 
Churches, that its discussion must be 
viewed with the highest interest, and 
should be entered into with every due 
preparation both moral and intellec- 
tual. Nor do we object to the manner 
in which our author has conducted his 
argument, the field of inquiry lying 
open before him, except in the con- 
stantly repeated charge of the Oxford 
writers approaching to, or in some 
cases agreeing with, the doctrines of 
the Romish Church, where the Angli- 
can Church is in opposition to them ; 
in other words, considering the doc- 
trine of the Oxford writers as a con- 
cealed, or mitigated Popery. As to 
this point, we really have no fears at 
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all—we believe them to be as much 
removed from all papistical tendency 
as the Bishop himself; and we know 
they have made the strongest public 
declarations on that point. But 
with regard to the great point dis- 
cussed in this work, viz. that relat- 
ing to the doctrine of Justification, 
we shall give a few extracts from 
Mr. Newman’s work, which we recol- 
lect, and to which we can therefore 
easily refer, Though we are aware 
that it would be far better to give the 
reasonings with the conclusions, yet 
as that is impossible for want of space, 
(for we must then give a large portion 
of his entire work,) yet it may be useful 
to some of our readers to have the opi- 
nions of the writer placed before them, 
though separated from the body of his 
work, and the whole line of his argu- 
mentation ; and perhaps all who read 
this, do not possess his volume. 


‘* Justification comes through the Sa- 
crament ; is received by faith ; consists in 
God’s inward pleasure ; and lives in obe- 
dience.’’ (p. 318.) 

‘* Justification by faith only is a prin- 
ciple, not a rule of conduct, and the po- 
pular way of viewing it is asa rule. Thisis 
where men go wrong. They think that 
the way by which they must set out to 
practise religion, is to believe, as some- 
thing independant of any other duty, as 
something which can exist in the mind by 
itself, and from which all other holy ex- 
ercises follow—to believe, and then forth- 
with they will be justified: which will as 
surely mislead them, as the great princi- 
ple ‘ that the Saints are hidden,’ would 
mislead such as take it fora rule, and 
think by hiding themselves from the 
world to become Saints. They who are 
justified, are justified by faith ; but having 
faith is not the way to be justified, as lit- 
tle as being hidden is the way to be a 
Saint. The doctrine of justifying faith is 
a summary of the whole process of salva- 
tion, from first to last ; a sort of philoso- 
phical analysis of the Gospel, a contem- 
plation of it as a whole, rather than as a 
practical direction. Ifit must be taken 
as a practical direction, and I do not deny 
there is a sense in which it may, then we 
must word it, not ‘ justification through 
faith,’ but ‘ justification by Christ.’ Thus 
interpreted, the rule it gives is, ‘ go to 
Christ.’’’ (p. 383.) 


«Christ is acknowledged on all hands 
to be the sole meritorious cause of our 
justification ; but the question is not who 
is the author or agent, or other cause of 
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it, more or less subordinate, but simply 
what justification consists in—what im- 
mediately constitutes us righteous in God's 
sight. This question in corrupt times had 
been abused to the neglect of God’s grace 
and Christ’s merits, and to an idolatrous 
reliance on the creature, just as the doc- 
trine that life consists in certain physical 
conditions, or the brain is the organ of 
thought, or the system of gravitation, may 
be perverted to the denial of God’s crea- 
tive and overruling power, or of the im- 
materiality of the soul. Going into the 
opposite extreme, Protestants, when asked 
what it is which constitutes us righteous 
before God, not only refuse to answer ex- 
plicitly, but assume the offensive; and, 
when any one does venture to answer, 
accuse him of substituting the merits of 
works for the true source of all acceptance 
and grace. When one speaks of conditions, 
they explain it of merits; whenever one 
says that the pure in heart shall see 
God, they answer that contrariwise none 
are justified but those that are drawn by 
God’s grace ; and when one says that only 
the obedient shall be saved, they cry out 
that the doctrine of justification by faith 
only is the ‘ articulus stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesiz.’ ’’ (p. 412.) 


*¢ Our Divines, though of very different 
schools, have, with a few exceptions, 
agreed in this, that justification is gained 
by obedience, in the shape of faith; that 
is, an obedience which confesses it is not 
sufficient, and trusts solely in Christ’s 
merits for acceptance ; which is, in other 
words, the doctrine of two righteousnesses, 
a perfect and imperfect: not the Roman, 
that obedience justifies without a continual 
impression of Christ’s merits;, nor the 
Protestant, that imputation justifies, 
distinct from obedience; but a middle 
way, that obedience justifies in or under 
Christ’s covenant, or sprinkled with 
Christ’s meritorious sacrifice. It would 
be easy to show this in the case of Bull, 
Taylor, Barrow, Tillotson, and Wake, who 
couples his argument with Bossuet on this 
point. Nay, it is almost the opinion of 
the Calvinists, which is worth remarking,”’ 
&c. (p. 420.) 


‘¢ Tobserve that the point is not whether 
we can have any righteousness before God 
justifies us, nor is it whether we are not 
justified by Christ’s righteousness imputed, 
nor whether our own righteousness is pure 
enough to be acceptable, without a con. 
tinual imputation of his (all which the 
Fathers teach) ; but whether they do not 
also teach that our righteousness after 
justification, as far as it goes, is real, 
tending to fulfil the perfect Law, and such 
as to be a beginning, outset, or ground, on 
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which, when purified and completed by 
his, God may justify us. I think they do 
teach this,’’ &c. (p. 428.) 

P. 438. ‘ What has been explained of 
St. Clement’s Epistle may be easily ap- 
plied to the rest of Mr. Faber’s extracts. 
Some of them teach what the foregoing 
lectures have aimed at, enforcing that our 
justification consists primarily in Christ’s 
righteousness, or, to speak more definitely, 
in Christ himself the righteous, present in 
us; but none go to show that Christ does 
not gradually impart to us that righteous- 
ness which He is.’’ 


“ Let it be granted most fully that 
works before justification do not at all tend 
to justify ; nor does faith. Both faith and 
works are but preliminary conditions for 
justifying baptism, but neither, till then, 
avail. After baptism, both are justifying, 
i. e. both partake in the righteousness of 
Christ imputed, and tend towards a per- 
fect justification: faith, however, more 
properly and intimately than works, not 
as being apprehensive, which is human 
subtlety, but as being the root, and as 
having w special and unexplained econnec- 
tion with the invisible world. And so much 
on the doctrine of the Fathers.” (p. 439.) 


Lastly, we give the following quo- 
tation. 


‘¢ As I have throughout these remarks 
implied that the modern controversy on 
the subject of Justification is not a vital 
one, inasmuch as all parties are agreed 
that Christ is the sole justifier, and that 
he makes holy those whom he justifies ; it 
may be right, in conclusion, to give the 
decision of some of our divines on this 
subject, that it may be seen how far such 
an opinion is safe. With this view I will 
appeal to three who have sometimes been 
considered the special lights of our later 
Church—Hooker, Barrow, and Taylor ; of 
whom ¢wo will be found to sanction me, 
and the third, though apparently pro- 
nouncing the other way, to withdraw his 
judgment while he gives it,” &c. (p. 439.) 

We must not quit our notice of this 
important subject, and the writers who 
have discussed it, without adding, that 
it would be wanting in respect to the 
acknowledged learning, talents, and 
plain sincerity of Mr. G. S. Faber not 
to say, that a due consideration of it 
ought not to be thought perfect (al- 
luding, as we now do, to Treatises 
lately published,) without including 
his volume called ‘“‘The Primitive 
Doctrine of Justification investi- 
gated,” where the reasoning of Mr. 
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Knox and of Mr. Newman is investi- 
gated and examined. Part of the 
Appendix (No. VI.) is appropriated 
to Mr. Newman’s Lectures on Justifi- 
cation. The whole book of Mr. Faber’s 
is well worthy of perusal, both to those 
who agree and who do not agree in 
the author’s view of the subject. 





Interesting Facts connected with the 
Animal Kingdom ; with Remarks on 
the Unity of our Species. By John 
Charles Hall, M.D. 


THE arrangement of this work is 
as follows. First is given aclassifica- 
tion of the animal kingdom, in four 
divisions ; then a chapter on the order 
and disposition of organized creatures ; 
the manner in which the earth was first 
peopled with animals; agencies em- 
ployed in scattering seeds ; varieties of 
the human race; unity of the great 
human family ; collection of some of 
the facts from which the conclusion 
that the various races of men consti- 
tute one family has been drawn. The 
work contains a great variety of well- 
digested information, collected from 
the most authentic sources; many 
curious facts in natural history ; and, 
above all, a digest of observations col- 
lected by scientific persons on the his- 
tory of the human race. The author 
agrees with Cuvier and other physio- 
gists, that the primary varieties of the 
human form are ¢hree—the Caucasian, 
the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian. 
This number corresponds with that of 
Noah’s sons; assigning, therefore, the 
Mongolian race to Japhet, and the 
the Ethiopian to Ham, the Caucasian, 
the noblest race, will belong to Shem, 
the third son of Noah, himself de- 
scended from Seth, the third son of 
Adam. This distinction has been men- 
tioned by Dr. Prichard. The author 
judiciously observes, 


‘* That the three sons of Noah who 
were to replenish the earth, and on whose 
progeny very opposite destinies were pro- 
nounced, should give birth to different 
races, is what might reasonably be con- 
jectured. Still, that the observations of 
those who do and those who do not believe 
the Mosaic history, should tend to confirm 
its truth, by pointing out in what these 
three races do actually differ, both physi- 
cally and morally, is, to say the least, a 
singular coincidence ; in short, it amounts 
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to presumptive evidence that a mysterious 
and beautiful analogy pervades throughout, 
and teaches us to look beyond natural 


causes in attempting to account for effects © 


apparently interwoven in the plans of the 
Omnipotent.”’ (P. 295.) 


The dissertation on the Peruvian 
skulls, with reference to Dr. Morton’s 
Crania Americana, is very interesting 
indeed, as connected with the history 
of a singularly curious and extinct 
people, as well as the psychological 
comparison of the different uncivilized 
races of the globe. There is a section 
of the work on ‘‘the Duration of 
Life,” containing an assemblage of 
important facts on that subject. Among 
others, we observe the following. Peter 
Tornton, 1724, aged 185, being the 
oldest man mentioned in the list, ex- 
tending from A.D. 99 to 1741. Now, 
is it true, or is it not? If it is, it 
should be authenticated ; for probably 
he is the most aged person who has 
lived since the Flood,—and who would 
not be interested to know about his 
history? At present, we doubt the fact ; 
not on the score of physical impossi- 
bility, for he lived only sixteen years 
beyond the age of Henry Jenkins, but 
because such longevity would have ex- 
cited much curiosity, and it could 
surely not have passed away into the 
mere oblivion of a list like the present. 
What was Peter Tornton’s country, 
and when did helive? For the general 
duration of life in Europe, England 
stands highest, and the Roman states 
lowest—the scale being 1 death in 55 
in England, and 1 in 28 in the Roman 
states ; the Canton de Vaud being the 
only foreign state which equals Great 
Britain, being each of them 1 in 47. 
What is curious, Holland is superior 
in this respect to France, the propor- 
tions being, in the former, 1 in 40; in 
France, 1 in 39°5. Lombardy does 
not seem very healthy, being 1 in 31 ; 
and Prussia is remarkably low, being 
1 in 39. 

We were so much pleased with the 
ingenuity of the thought, and the ele- 
gance of the expression, in a note which 
we met with (p. 17), regarding the 
uniformity of the works of nature, that 
we cannot refrain from transcribing it. 
The author’s name is not given, and 
we only guess that of Mr. Mudie. 

‘¢ The lark now carols the same song, 

7 





and in the same key, as when Adam first 
turned his enraptured ear to catch the 
moral. The owl first hooted in B flat, 
and it still loves the key, and it screams 
through no other octaves. In the same 
key has ever ticked the death-watch ; 
while all the three noted chirps of the 
cricket have ever been in B, since Tubal 
Cain first heard them in his smithy, or 
the Israelites in their ash-ovens. Never 
has the buzz of the gnat risen above the 
second A, nor that of the house-fly’s wing 
sunk below the first F. Sound had at 
first the same connexion with colour as it 
has now, and the right-angle of light’s 
incidence might as much produce a sound 
on the first turrets of Cain’s city as it is 
now said to do on one of the pyramids. 
The tulip in its first bloom in Noah’s 
garden emitted heat 43 degrees above the 
atmosphere, as it does at the present day. 
The stormy petrel as much delighted to 
sport amid the first billows which the 
Indian ocean ever raised as it does now. 
In the first migration of birds, they passed 
from north to south, and fled over the 
narrowest part of the sea, as they will this 
autumn. The cuckoo and the nightingale 
first began their song together, analagous 
to the beginning of our April, in the days 
of Nimrod. Birds that lived on flies laid 
blueish eggs in the days of Joseph as they 
will 2000 years hence, if the sun should 
not fall from his throne, or the earth not 
break her harness from the planetary car. 
The first bird that was caged oftener sung 
in adagio than in its natural spirit. Corals 
have ever grown edgeways to the ocean 
stream. Eight millions two hundred and 
eighty thousand animalcule could as well 
live in a drop of water in the days of Seth 
as now. Flying insects had on their coats 
of mail in the days of Japhet, over which 
there have ever waved plumes of more 
gaudy feathers than the peacock ever 
dropped. The bees that afforded Eve her 
first honey made their combs hexagonal, 
and the first house-fly produced 20 mil- 
lions eighty-three hundred and twenty 
eggs in one year, as she does at present. 
The first jump of the first flea was two hun- 
dred times its own length, as it was the last 
summer. There was iron enouyh in the 
blood of the first forty-two men to make a 
ploughshare, as there is to-day, from what- 
ever country you collect them (quere), The 
lungs of Abel contained a coil of vital 
matter one hundred and fifty-nine feet 
square, as mine; and the first inspiration 
of Adam consumed 17 cubic inches of air, 
as do those of every adult reader. The rat 
and the robin followed the footsteps of 
Noah, as they do ours,” &c. 
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Remarks on an unpublished In- 
scription to the Emperor Tetricus found 
at Bittern, near Southampton. By 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq. F.S.A. 


THE little peninsula at Bittern, 
which has been completely severed 
from the main land by a deep trench, 
was undoubtedly the Clausentum of 
Antoninus. Warner’s tract describing 
the existing remains of the station in 
his time possesses much interest and 
value for the Antiquary : some years 
since we verified his account by a 
personal visit to Bittern; and ob- 
served on the skore various sculptured 
fragments of the Roman period, 
portions of the Roman walls, frag- 
ments of pottery, and other indications 
of its ancient importance, with muchsa- 
tisfaction. On the oppositeshore, there 
is, we believe, a mount called fanci- 
fully Bevis’ Mount, which protected 
the passage over the river to Clau- 
sentum; or may have been a sepul- 
chral tumulus. 

In the grounds of the manor-house 
at Bittern, Mr. Smith observed this 
votive Inscription to the pseudo- 
emperor Tetricus. 

IMP-C:C: 

POESVIO 

TETRICO 

*?*ae** 
which needs no explanation. An 
Inscription cited by Sir Henry Engle- 
field reads the prenomen of Tetricus— 
Méisulo. Mr. Smith thinks that this 
is probably an error of Sir Henry’s 
engraver, and observes, that it is irre- 
concileable, not only with the Inscrip- 
tion now produced, but with the coins 
of Tetricus, whose family name was 
Pivesus, Pesuvius, or Pivesuvius. 

He considers that the scarcity, or 
almost total absence of votive In- 
scriptions to the emperors of the latter 
age, (to which the above at Bittern is 
an exception,)¢ is owing to every 
memento of a deposed andextinguished 





* Augusto. 

+ Another will be remembered in the 
stone found at Port Talbot, Glamorgan- 
shire, and inscribed to the Emperor 
Flavius Maximus. See Gent. Mag. Sept. 
1840, p. 296. 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XVIII. 
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emperor being erased by his success- 
ful rival. There may be something in 
this, and also perhaps in the desuetude 
or partial surcease of the custom. 
The Inscription copied by Sir Henry 
we are told is read: ap * CA * CAIO * 
SULO TETRICO PIO ET * AUGUSTO * 
Now this reading is we take it 
blundered—the first abbreviation is 
evidently as might be expected Imp. 
the 1 and the first half of the m is 
erased, the second caro not ca—in- 
definitely, the third c* for Czesari. 
The rest is right—and the whole, in 
extenso, is Imperatori Caio Cesari 
ZEsulo Tetrico Pio et Augusto. 
Tetricus might be styled Asulus from 
some unknown circumstance of his 
birth—there was a town called Asula, 
near Tibur. Mr. Smith has done 
right to notice the variation; and, 
whether Tetricus was ever really called 
ésulus, another inscription can alone 
perhaps decide, for the original stone 
of that cited by Englefield, is, we 
doubt not, lost. How much were it 
to be desired that the British Museum 
had one department for original 
Roman Inscriptions found in Britain, 
to which casts might be added when 
the stones themselves could not be 
obtained. If this is not done by the 
public curators of our antiquities, it 
will be done by some of the archzo- 
logical societies, which have lately 
sprung upand are taking root. There 
is at Cambridge a fine collection of 
Roman Inscriptions, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, those described by Camden, from 
the Picts’ Wall, on the staircase of 
Trinity College library. 


Particulars of the Regaliaof England, 
made for the Coronation of Charles II, 
By Robert Cole, Esq. 


It appears that on the Restoration 
of King Charles II. measures were 
adopted to repair, as much as possible, 
the loss of the ancient regalia of the 
Crown, taken from their depository, 
the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, 
broken up and sold by the Parliamen- 
tarians.{ The Committee to whom 
the oversight of the reconstruction of 
the Crown jewels was entrusted, con- 
sulted Sir Robert Vyner, the King’s 
goldsmith, on the subject. 





} See account of the Jerusalem Chamber 
by A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. Archeo- 
logia, Vol. XXVI. 

3T 
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‘‘He it was who made the new regalia, 
and we may with good reason suppose that 
he was well acquainted with the form and 
fashion of the ancient regalia, which had 
been destroyed in the previous unhappy 
times.”’ p. 264. 


But how will our readers imagine 
have a few authentic records of this 
interesting transaction been preserved ? 
They have been fortuitously rescued 
in the late wholesale destruction of 
Exchequer documents from the butter 
shops, by the casual interference of 
Mr. Cole, who has thus preserved 
the original receipt for £5500, part 
of £21,978. 9s. 11d. 

‘payable to Sir Robert Vyner for two 
crowns, two sceptres, and a globe of gold 
sett with diamonds, rubyes, saphires, 
emeralds and pearles, St. Edward’s staff, 
the armilla, ampull and other the regalia, 
all gold, provided by him for his Majesty’s 
coronation ; and fora crown, mace, chayne 
and badge, for Garter king of arms, 17 
collars, 17 Georges, and five garters of 
the order of St. George, and 75 badges of 
the order of the Bath, all of gold, &c.’’ 
p- 264. 


With this Receipt is produced by 
Mr. Cole a Minute of the Privy Seal 
Warrant for payment of the above. 
Such has been the treatment, in the 
19th century, of authentic evidences of 
a free constitution restored; of a 
monarch, its consecrated head, re-seat- 
ed on his throne! Ought not some 
little precaution to have been used, 
and accounts like these handed over 
to a depository for public documents, 
where they might have been for ever 
accessible to historical inquirers, un- 
der reasonable and liberal regulations? 
Such alone perhaps at present is our 
national Museum, 


Observations on further Roman Re- 
mains discovered in London. By 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq. F.S.A. 


Again we have Mr. Smith in the 
field on the rich soil for classic relics, 
Roman London. The site of the late 
Royal Exchange has been the scene 
of his observations. Here, in the 
centre of the area, were discovered 
vestiges of Roman buildings, a frag- 
ment of masonry, six feet square, (qy. 
solid?) on two sides of which was a 
coating of stucco of a pale pink colour, 
bordered by an egg and tongue pattern, 
and surmounted by an elegant scroll. 


“ Beneath this masonry a layer of 
gravel, two feet thick, which (being nine- 
teen feet from the street level) was first 
presumed to be the native undisturbed 
stratum, but upon its removal an unex- 
pected disclosure was made, which will 
explain the probable period of the erection 
of the building, and form (says the writer) 
a prominent feature in my present com- 
munication, casting a gleam of light on 
the obscure and doubtful topography of 
our city under the Roman governance. 

*¢ This layer of gravel being taken away, 
the sub-soil, to the extent of 40 feet by 
50, and to the depth of 19 feet, was found 
to be wholly foreign to the locality. It 
was composed almost entirely of animal 
and vegetable matter, apparently thrown 
in from adjacent shops and houses. In 
one part of the pit were loads of oyster 
shells, in another dross from the smith’s 
forge, bones of cows, sheep, and goats, 
matted together with ordure, and inter- 
spersed with abundance of broken pottery, 
pieces of leather, portions of sandals, 
fragments of glass lamps, instruments of 
iron, fibule, a strigil, coins, and other 
objects of interest.’ 

Mr. Smith found every reason to 
conclude that this was an ancient 
gravel pit, situate without the walls of 
the earliest Roman settlement at Lon- 
don, and that its inhabitants had used 
it to supply that material for the sub- 
strata ofthe floors of domestic buildings, 
and other purposes. Among these other 
purposes, we beg to point out the for- 
mation of the highways connected with 
Londinium, and in particular of that re- 
markably fine specimen of Roman road- 
making which was laid open during 
the construction of the approaches for 
the new London Bridge in Eastcheap, 
a section of which will be found in 
our review of the History of St. 
Michael, Crooked-lane, in our vol. for 
1833, part ii. p. 422.* This way was 
constructed entirely of gravel, sup- 
ported by flanking walls of Roman con- 
struction. The depth and width of 
this solid artificial bank, seven feet six 
by sixteen, if continued in that mode 
of structure but for a short distance, 
must have required a very large supply 
of gravel, and the pit at the site of the 
Royal Exchange was just at hand for 
the purpose. 

In the review above referred to, we 





* Also noticed by the Reviewer in 
Archeologia, vol. XXIV. 
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observed that the admixture of numerous 
sepulchral remains, found near the site 
of St. Michael’s, Crooked-lane, shewed 
that this spot was originally placed 
without the Roman city.* The same 
opinion, on similar grounds, has been 
since expressed by Mr. Smith, and he 
correctly decides that the ancient gra- 
vel-pit above described must have been 
without the earliest Roman walls. 
The coins found at this spot were of 
an early period of the Romans in 
Britain, being of Vespasian and Domi- 
tian, and numerous specimens of Ro- 
man sandals were among the most 
rare of the articles discovered. 


*¢ These are of leather of various sizes, 
and in point of fabrication, as regards the 
soles, closely resemble our modern right 
and left shoes; but with this difference, 
that the layer of leather next to the sole 
of the foot is close sewn to the lower por- 
tion, and then forms an exterior ridge, 
from which, at the sides, spring loops for 
fastening the sandals over the instep with 
straps or fillets; in nearly all instances 
this ridge folds a little way, and protects 
the extremities of the toes. Other sandals, 
apparently for women and children, have 
reticulated work round the heels and 
sides......The larger (sandals) are very 
evidently species of the calige worn by 
the Roman soldiers, a distinctive character 
of which they also exhibit in the hobnails 
profusely studding the soles—Caligatos 
millia clavorum.” 


Some of the upper-leathers of the 
sandals were reticulated: in this they 
resembled a sandal found at St. 
Michael’s, Crooked-lane. The ele- 
gant shoes of a Roman lady, found 
by the late Rev. Mr. Rashleigh, at 
Southfleet, were adorned with a pat- 
tern of gold, reticulated in hexagonal 
divisions : what has become of these 
most interesting relics? Roman 
knives were found, bearing, like their 
fine red pottery, the maker’s name. 
On one was Olondus fecit; on another 
P. Pas.... F was all of the stamp 
legible. Styli of iron were discovered, 
adorned with bands of brass and silver, 
and affording a practical commentary 
on the passage of Ovid, 

“ Dextra tenet ferrum, vacuam tenet altera 
ceram,”? 

where we have the iron stylus, and the 

waxen tablet ready for inscription. 





* Gent, Mag. for 1833, part ii. p. 423. 
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Other miscellaneous articles are no- 
ticed as found in this pit, as combs, 
lamps, shears, and pearls of large size 
but bad colour—the situation in which 
they lay for so many centuries would 
amply account for this. They were, 
perhaps, some of the native British 
pearls, which were much esteemed by 
the Romans. Mr. Smith extends his 
observations to other Roman remains 
found at St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
Cheapside, Paternoster-row, Cornhill, 
&c. of which the antiquary will find 
great pleasure in perusing his minute 
and accurate report. 


Letter from Sir Henry Ellis, ac- 
companying a Scheme proposed in the 
time of Charles the First, for establishing 
a Mount of Piety in England, 


The establishments called Monti di 
Pieta were institutions for lending 
money, at a moderate interest, to 
necessitous persons, on pledges. They 
had their rise as early as the 15th 
century, and were a remedy for the 
usurious exactions of the Jews and 
Lombards. The first of these institu- 
tions known was established at Padua, 
A.D. 1491. In 1577 there was another 
at Avignon. In 1618 the Archduke 
Albert established them at Ghent, 
Antwerp, and Brussels, and between 
1615 and 1633 they came into use in 
various towns of French Flanders. In 
the time of Charles I. an imitation of 
them was proposed, and this scheme 
forms the subject of the paper in 
the Lansdowne MSS. British Mu- 
seum, which Sir Henry Ellis has com- 
municated at length verbatim from the 
original tract. Joseph the First es- 
tablished a Mount of Piety at Vienna 
in 1707. At the same time, it may be 
observed, the institution called the 
Charitable Corporation was founded 
in England, of which we shall subjoin 
a sketch, as it is but slightly adverted 
to in the account before us. The ob- 
ject of this institution was to lend 
money to the poor on small pledges, 
and to persons of better rank on se- 
curity adequate to the amount ad- 
vanced. Their capital was at first 
30,0001. afterwards increased to 
600,000/. by royal licences. In the 
year 1731, George Robinson, esq. 
cashier, Member for Marlow, and 
John Thomson, the warehouse keeper, 
disappeared in one day. Inquiry was 
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‘astituted by the proprietors, and for 
a capital of 500,000/. and upwards, 
effects for only 30,000/. were found, the 
remainder being embezzled : Robinson 
and Thomson, in concert with some 
of the directors, had combined in the 
iniquitous plan. Many persons of 
quality were implicated ; the House of 
Commons took up the affair ; and two 
of its members, Sir Robert Sutton, 
and Sir Archibald Grant, were expelled 
for their share in the nefarious trans- 
actions. The Committee of the House 
of Commons received a letter from 
Belloni, an eminent banker at Rome, 
giving them to understand that Thom- 
son was secured in that city, and would 
be given up, on certain conditions, to 
the government. The house treated the 
offer as a scheme to procure public 
favour for the Pretender, as shewing 
him to be anxious for the welfare of 
the English nation, and they rejected 
the proposal with marked indignation 
and contempt. Such was the end of 
the English Mount of Piety, known 
as ‘‘ The Charitable Corporation :”’ an 
useful institution, overthrown, it ap- 
pears, for want of salutary checks to 
protect its resources from the machina- 
tions of scoundrels. 


Letter containing Intelligence of the 
Proceedings of the Court and Nobility 
at the commencement of 1454, with re- 
marks by Sir Frederick Madden. 


A very curious document in illus- 
tration of ‘‘ the feuds of the Yorkists 
and Lancastrians during the agitated 
reign of Henry the Sixth,” and a very 
acceptable supplementary article to 
the correspondence published by Sir 
John Fenn, in the Paston Letters. 
‘This communication is appropriately 
followed by 


Political Poems in the reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. 


These consist of sarcastic verses on 
the death of William de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk, whose political delinquen- 
cies are summed up by his murderers 
on the shore at Dover in Shakspere’s 
Henry VI. 





“* The pool— 

Or kennel, puddle, sink, whose filth and dirt 

Troubles the silver spring where England 
drinks, : 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 

For swallowing the treasure of the realm, 


Thy lips, that kiss’d the Queen, shall sweep 
the ground; {phrey’s death, 

And thou that smil’dst at good Duke Hum- 

Against the senseless winds shall grin in vain, 

Who, in contempt, shall hiss at thee again. 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty Lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king !”’ 

The verses produced by Sir F. Madden 
introduce the Duke of Suffolk’s enemies 
celebrating his exequies in an ironical 
strain ; the quaintness of the versifica- 
tion, and obscurity of the allusions, 
render the document more curious 
than attractive for general readers. 

Then follow some stanzas on the 
State, by a Lancastrian, written about 
1458 ; a poem on the battle of North- 
ampton, 10th July, 1460; a poem on 
the Yorkists and Lancastrians, and 
the policy to be observed by the former. 

Then some lines on the battle of 
Towton, 29 March, 1461. The allu- 
sions to the heraldic badges displayed 
by the several leaders in these civil 
commotions are exceedingly curious, 
and the most valuable part of these 
MSS. We shall recite a few, and, 
where some are unappropriated, ask 
the aid of our antiquarian correspond- 
ents to assign them an owner. 

The fetter-lock, the falcon and fet- 
ter-lock, for the Duke of York; the 
rose and ‘‘ the rose of Rone,” (Rouen, 
his birth-place,) for the Earl of March ; 
the eagle, the Earl of Salisbury; the 
ragged staff, the bear, the chained bear 
and ragged staff, for the Earl of War- 
wick; the lion, (rampant, argent,) 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk; the Staf- 
ford knots, the Duke of Buckingham, 
as head of that house; the fish-hook, 
Lord Fauconberg; the Cornish chough, 
Lord Scrope of Bolton; the black 
ragged staff, the bridled horse, (qy. 
whose badge?) the water bouget, 
(Henry Visct. Bourchier?) the grey- 
hound and hart’s head, (qy. whose cog- 
nizance?) the harrow of Canterbury, 
harrow, portcullis, for the city of Can- 
terbury ? the white ship for Bristol; 
the black ram for Coventry; a key for 
the Lord Clinton, his recognised badge 
is said to be a mullet; the black bull, 
borne by Edward IV. as descended 
from the House of Clare. 

*‘ The dolphin came from Wales, three carpis 
by his side,” 

wants explanation, as a bearing of the 

Princes of Wales, we believe, yet un- 
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noticed. The following towns are 
thus distinguished;— Worcester, a 
wolf; Gloucester, a dragon; Leices- 
ter, a griffin; Nottingham, St. George ; 
Wyndesover, (Windsor) a boar’s head ; 
Northampton, a wild rat. 


‘The estrich feather was in the field, that 
many men might seen.” 


This badge appears on the seals of 
various Princes of the Blood Royal, 
who used it with slight differences. 
We need not remind our readers 
that it was first adopted by Edward 
the Black Prince. See the represen- 
tation of his tomb at Canterbury, in 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies. 


Observations on Judicial Duels, as 
practised in Germany, in a letier from 
R. L. Pearsall, Esq. 


These remarks are chiefly in elucida- 
tion of a highly curious MS. in the 
Royal Library at Munich, containing 
drawings on vellum by Paulus Kall, 
master of defence to the then Duke of 
Bavaria; it is more than a mere fen- 
cing-master’s instruction book, for it 
contained drawings, accompanied by 
written directions for conducting ju- 
dicial combats. 

The trial by battle, once recognised 
by our English law, and claimed 
in a case of murder in the court of 
King’s Bench within our own recol- 
lection, was carried, it appears, to a 
much greater height of barbarism with 
the Germans than with ourselves. Dif- 
ferences between husband and wife 
might be settled in this way ; and this, 
gentle reader, was the mode of balanc- 
ing the odds of strength so as to 
equalize them for the female sex : 

The man was buried up to the girdle 
in a pit, and one hand was bound by 
the elbow to his side. The woman 
wore, for the nonce, a shift, with a 
long sleeve extending an ell beyond 
her hand, in which was put a stone 
weighing three pounds, wherewithal 
to belabour her half-buried lord as 
she could; to repress, however, in 
some degree her activity, her shift was 
bound together between the legs with 
alace. Mr. Pearsall assigns another 
reason for this arrangement. 

The man’s offensive and defensive 
weapon seems to havebeen astout club, 
and we cannot doubt but sufficient di- 
version was afforded to the spectators 
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of these connubial combats—by the 
woman jumping round the man in this 
her sack-like apparel, and striking at his 
head with the three pounds of silex in 
her sleeve, and the man endeavouring 
to administer a sedative, with his 
cudgel, to his assailant rib, but pre- 
vented from turning about by his being 
earthed up to the waist, like a head of 
celery in a garden. Sometimes the 
man was only planted in a tub, like 
an orange tree, and this seems to have 
been a post of vantage for a skilful 
scion of offensive art, for inan ancient 
codex, preserved in thelibrary at Gotha, 
a drawing represents the man as con- 
queror of his wife, ‘‘ having pulled her 
head foremost into his tub, where she 
appears with her legs kicking up iv 
the air.” One way of neutralizing the 
thumps of the stone-bearing sleeve 
was, we are told, for the man to hold 
his baton in such a way as the sleeve 
might twist round it. 

The weapons, offensive and defen- 
sive, used by male combatants in these 
kind of conflicts are exceedingly for- 
midable in their appearance, as is 
shewn by the accompanying drawings ; 
falchions broad and crooked, huge 
shields, armed with barbed spikes, 
serrated blades and curved bills, maces 
gnarled and bristled with iron knobs 
and points; other shields are shewn, 
(formed into hideous faces,) not bigger 
than a blue-coat boy’s cap, verifying 
the description of Robin Hood in the 
ballad, 


** A short sword at his belt, a buckler scarce a 
span.” 

The paper, with its illustrative 
etchings, is a valuable addition to the 
records of judicial combat, a wild, 
barbarous, and uncertain appeal to 
justice. 

The most prominent articles in the 
Appendix of this volume are the fol- 
lowing : an account, by Mr. Charles 
Roach Smith, of two engraved copper 
bowls found in Lothbury; from the 
costume of the human figures, and the 
grotesque character of the animals, 
we take these relics to be of the Saxon 
period, perhaps about the 11th cen- 
tury. 

The late Mr. Howard, of Corby, 
communicated drawings (not engrav- 
ed in the volume before us) of the 
hunting-horn given to the Empe- 
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ror Charlemagne by his third and 
favourite wife Fastrada, preserved in 
the Treasury of Aix laChapelle. Also 
the epitaph of Fastrada, which is a 
curious example of the monogram- 
matic style of inscriptions which pre- 
vailed in the ages immediately suc- 


[Nov. 


ceeding the Roman sway in Europe, 
and is, we should imagine, notwith- 
standing its removal from the abbey 
of St. Alban, near Mentz, to the ca- 
thedral of that place, an original me- 
morial, which we thus decipher : 


FASTRADANA PIA, CAROLI CONJUNX VOCITATA, 
CRISTO DILECTA JACET HOC SUB MARMORE TECTA, 
ANNO SEPTINGENTESIMO NONAGESIMO QUARTO, 

QUEM NUMERUM METRO CLAUDERE MUSA NEGAT. 

REX PIE, QUEM GESSIT VIRGO, LICET HIC CINERESCIT, 
SPIRITUS HERES SIT PATRIE, QUE TRISTIA NESCIT. 


794. 
This is accompanied by a modern inscription recording the removal of the 


above : 


QUZ FASTRADANZ CORAM MONUMENTA TUERIS, 
HAUD ISTO PRIMUM FIXA FUERE LOCO; 

AEDE SED ALBANO SACRA CZSISQUE PROPINQUI 
MARTIRIBUS CLARO VERTICE COLLIS ERANT. 

NUNC, EA QUOD PERIIT FLAMMIS HOSTILIBUS ADES, 
MOTA LOCIS ZELO SUNT MONUMENTA PIO. 


William Bromet, esq. M.D. con- 
firms, by some judicious observations 
which follow, the antiquity of the epi- 
taph of Fastrada. 

Dr. Mantell records the finding four 
armillz of bronze, a torques, and a celt 
in the entrenchment on Hollinbury 
Hill, north of Brighton, also other an- 
tiquities at Stanmer and Lewes. We 
remember to have once visited the lofty 
military post on Hollinbury Hill, but 
we made no observations of the form 
of the trenches, and therefore know not 
if they be Roman. 

Mr. Rosser furnishes a note of an 
engraved sepulchral stone in Brading 
Church, Isle of Wight, commemorating 
John Cherowin (or Curwen), Esq. 
constable of Porchester Castle, who 
died 31 Oct. 1441. 

Mr. Halliwell explains that the Vol- 
velle mentioned by Chaucer in his trea- 
tise on the Astrolabe, is a mathematical 
instrument; and remarks on the Spe- 
culum Christiani, a treatise of the Lol- 
lards of a practical character, in which 
controversy seems to be studiously 
avoided—a good lesson for the Pusey- 
ites and the Low Churchmen of our day; 
for, sure, 


‘‘ religion was intended 
For something else than to be mended.” 


The Rev. J. M. Traherne gives a cu- 
rious plan of Culver Hole, in Gower, 
Glamorganshire, a very remarkable 
fortified cavern, or rather fissure, in 


the limestone cliffs which overhang 
the shore near Oxwich Castle. We 
suppose this relic is the work of the 
Norman lords of Gower. 

Next follows a note of a grant of 
the Lordship of Gower, the property of 
the Marquess of Worcester, to Oliver 
Cromwell, by the Long Parliament, 
dated 14 April, 24 of Charles Ist; for 
these wholesale plunderers did not he- 
sitate to use the King’s style and at- 
testation for their illegal acts. 

Mr. Gage Rokewode observes on some 
curious gold ornaments found at Meroé, 
in Nubia, within a cist, at the apex of 
a considerable pyramid: they have 
the form of a scarabzus, of two links of 
a Tau necklace, of a jackall or Nubian 
dog, and a bell. 

The sculptured achievement disco- 
vered by Mr. Rawdon Brown at Ve- 
nice, in 1839, and presented to the 
late Henry Howard, Esq. of Corby, 
has been already noticed (May, p. 
480) by the author of remarks in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine ‘‘ On Col- 
lars of the Royal Livery, Badges,” 
&c. This curious relic seems to 
have been a part of the ornaments of 
the tomb of Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk—the banished Mowbray, 
who died at Venice in A.D. 1399. The 
sculptured banner is described by Mr. 
Brown as that of Richard the Second, 
borne by the Lord Marshal of England, 
and the three feathers badges of the 
Principality of Wales, which, owing to 
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the King having no son, remained 
merged in the Crown from the year 
1377 till the murder of Richard in Oct. 
or Nov. 1399. The swan, the badge of 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. is 
chained to the banner-staff, and to a 
collar of SS, which Mr. Brown thinks 
indicates descent from the blood royal. 
We have ourselves little doubt but the 
esses expressed the initial of a word, 
but whether souvenance, souverayne, or 
service, we stay not to discuss; the 
collar was a badge of office. The 
swan’s neck is ducally crowned, 
and her head bears up a helmet crested 
with the lion of Mowbray, standing 
on acap of maintenance, over which 
is hung another SS collar; chained 
to the banner-staff and helmet 
is a Hart couchant, the well-known 
cognizance of Richard II. within a 
park inclosure. 

The letter on vellum, exhibited by 
Sir Henry Ellis, despatched by Queen 
Elizabeth, under her sigu manual, to 
the Emperor of Cathay, is remarkable. 
It was the credential of Sir George 
Weymouth, in his voyage of discovery 
in the year 1602. 

The ancient bone skate found in 
Moorfields,is aremarkableconfirmation 
of what the venerable authority, Fitz- 
Stephen, says of the diversions of the 
Londoners of the 12th century on the 
frozen Thames. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Cottingham’s communication rela- 
tive to the leaden coffins of the 
Templars, discovered in the Temple 
Church, are not accompanied by the 
drawings which he mentions. He 
describes the coffins as in a very 
corroded state, some six feet eight 
inches long, another six feet ten inches ; 
no part of the ornaments appear to 
be of earlier date than the beginning 
of the 13th century. Surely the details 
of the decorations of these chests are 
of the greatest interest and import- 
ance. 

Gaer Lwyd, a remarkable cromlech 
in Monmouthshire, is noticed by Dr. 
Ormerod, as near a great British 
fortified post, Gaer Vawr, the supposed 
head quarters of the Silurian Britons. 

Discoveries detailed by Mr. C. R. 
Smith, of tessellated Roman floorings in 
Threadneedle Street, next follow ; and 
notices of the remarkable and massive 
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Roman foundations existing in Bush 
Lane, and Scots Yard, Cannon Street, 
by W. A. Combe, Esq. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols describes a 
very excellent specimen of English 
private seals in the 14th century, in 
that of Thomas de Prayers, of which 
we are happy to observe a neat graphic 
illustration. 

The Hook-money of Ceylon is an- 
other proof of the tendency of uncivilis- 
ed nations to make their coin represent 
objects which formerly were employed 
for barter, as well as valued for their 
peculiar use. 

The coats of arms belonging to the 
Welsh Princes, touched on by Thomas 
Wm. King, Esq. is a subject we 
should like to see critically discussed 
at greater length. Little dependance 
can, we think, be placed on the 
archives of the College of Arms on 
this subject; and we could almost 
suspect that the Welsh lions blazoned 
passant regardant with their tails be- 
tween their legs, were a satirical joke of 
the heralds of the latter age, to indi- 
cate the subjugated condition of the 
Welsh. But these arms were ascrib- 
ed by the heralds of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the Welsh territory, before its 
division into three Principalities. The 
assertion refutes itself, for this divi- 
sion was made by Roderic, about 
the year 845, long before armorial 
bearings were adopted in Europe. A 
MS. in the College of Arms gives 
for North Wales, Gules and or quar- 
terly, a lion passant regardant in each 
quarter, counterchanged gules and or; 
for South Wales, Gules, two lions 
rampant or, above three chevrons of 
the same. The chevrons are evidently 
those of Clare, and may be seen on 
the embossed tile from Whitland Ab- 
bey, engraved in our Magazine, vol, 
XIL. N.S. Or, a lion rampant gules, 
is assigned to Powis-land. 

The Roman remains discovered in a 
field called the Slade, at Boughton 
Monchelsea, in Kent, and described by 
Mr. C. T. Smythe, are very interesting 
details of the economy of a hypocaust. 
The Slade at the west end adjoins a 
road which has many appearances of 
a Roman origin, and may be traced 
in a straight line from Stone-street in 
Maidstone, into a road near Coxheath, 
which Mr. Smythe thinks wasa Roman 
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way through the centre of Kent to the 
Portus Lemanis. Mr. Smythe also de- 
tails particulars of some Roman re- 
mains at Sutton Valence, in Kent. 

Mr. Halliwell has given some draw- 
ings of ancient paintings on the walls of 
Islip Church, Oxford ; representing the 
Wise men’s offering, and St. Michael 
weighing asoul. Are these paintings 
of the thirteenth century? (the costume 
of the figures, &c. would show.) We 
remember other examples in our 
churches of similar subjects of that 
period. 

The treaty with the Grand Signor 
in 1580 is a curious diplomatic do- 
cument. 

Our readers will, we doubt not, 
allow that the subjects we have thus 
briefly recapitulated in this second 
part of the volume, are valuable as 
archzological records, and.honourable 
to the character of the Society of An- 
tiquaries as conservators of remark- 
able objects and documents. 

Remains of the Rev. R. H. Froude, 
2 vols. (Part 2.) 

IT will be in the highest degree 
useful to all who, having read the 
first Series of Mr. Froude’s Remains, 
have been startled at the apparent 
novelty of his assertions, and the 
boldness of his views, to read the 
Preface by the Editors to these volumes, 
in which Mr. Froude’s opinions on 
matters connected both with church 
history and religious mysteries are 
briefly stated and explained; but, as 
the work itself is probably in the 
hands only of a comparative few, we 
shall, in the most concise way we can, 
mention the principal heads of the 
subjects on which the writers of the 
Preface touch; while the mere fact 
of our giving even a transient and 
imperfect view of the arguments used, 
and the objections noticed, carries 
with it certainly our approbation of 
much that is there said. It appears 
to us, that there are two distinct views 
taken of the church system, and of the 
tenets and doctrines of the church, 
by writers of the present day, and by 
their respective parties. The first, 


those who, like Mr. Froude, would 

model the present Church, as far as 

possible, on the ancient and apostolic ; 

who would look therefore to the fathers 

and ancient writers of this early Church 
8 


[Nov. 


for instruction. The second, those 
who consider the present established 
Church to have its rise at the Re- 
formation; and consequently who 
look to the writings of the Reformers, 
both in private documents and public 
formularies, as guides to them with 
regard to the intention and spirit in 
which the Church was remodelled, and 
its doctrines shaped and moulded. 
The first would look back to the 
archetypal Church as it came from the 
hands of the Apostles, and primitive 
Fathers and Bishops ; the second to the 
modern Church, as it was purified from 
the corruptions of the Church of Rome. 
In many things relating to doctrine, 
in many relating to discipline, there 
exists a difference of opinion and 
of practice in the Church, when 
examined at epochs separated by so 
great an interval of time: was the 
primitive Church wrong, and the re- 
formed right? or was the elder Church 
more faithful in its preservation of 
the apostolic truth; and the modern, 
in its anxiety to shake off the corrupt 
practices and tenets of papistry, did 
it also renounce, or lose, or lower 
the essentials of religious belief, and 
the righteous authority of the Church, 
as it was originally founded by its 
Divine Master, and preserved by his 
immediate successors the Apostles, 
and those holy persons consecrated 
and chosen of them? There is such 
a difference in these respective views, 
that it is hopeless to endéavour to 
conciliate or attone them; the only 
useful and rational inquiry is, as to 
which of the two is ¢rue? and if the 
truth is discovered, is it not necessary 
to enforce it with earnestness, and to 
act upon it with decision? The manner 
in which the argument in the Preface 
is conducted is somewhat as follows, 
the object being to defend the publica- 
tion of the former volume of Mr. 
Froude’s remains. 

1. Granted that the book has raised 
an outcry: but, supposing that the 
author’s views were substantially 
true—how could that outcry have 
been avoided? Supposing a statement 
to be true, its unpopularity is no 
objection to its truth, but rather in its 
favour: examples given, opinions on 
the Holy Eucharist—on Rationalism— 
on the alliance of Church and State— 
on the hatred of ‘‘ Asceticism.” 
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2. The author’s views on several 
_ subjects, as formed some years since, 
have been during the last six years 
confirmed, and brought out in their 
full bearings ; and he did but anticipate 
the lessons of ourexperience : examples, 
on the judgment of certain opinions 
at Oxford, resembling Hoadly’s, which 
were previously condemned by him— 
on a party of the state hostile to the 
Church—on the parliamentary sup- 
pression of Bishoprics—on separation 
of Church and State—on arrangements 
in churches, and in divine service :—in 
these things, as in others, the author’s 
judgment has been verified even in 
a short time. 

3. Examples of the manner in which 
the author argued, while working out 
his conclusions from premises he con- 
sidered sound and good, as regards 
Baptism, the Eucharist, the character 
of the Primitive Church, &c. ; the great 
principle of Catholicism, ‘‘ Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” 
being applied by him to all quarters 
where it was applicable. Take the 
example of celibacy—of fasting—on 
reserve with regard to holy things— 
on realizing the presence of a wonder- 
working God. 

4. If the author’s sentiments on the 
above subjects and others are answered, 
the only real question will be, Is he 
with antiquity or not? and ifa church- 
man’s adherence to the doctrine of 
universal consent is to be uncompro- 
mising, he must take his part with the 
old truth. Now the author dis- 
tinguishes between Protestantism and 
true Catholicism, and considers in the 
Church that Catholic truth is lowered, 
and sacramental grace neglected: 
therefore his strictures on the fatal 
perversion of the church’s laws and 
rites. 

5. On the subject of the author’s 
unfavourable mention of the Reformers, 
and inclusively of the English Re- 
formers, showing that this topic lay 
directly across the way of an English 
churchman, inculcating adherence to 
antiquity :— should the Church of 
England be identified with the Re- 
formers ? The Anglican is not bound 
to the private opinions of any man. 

6. Question on the sufficiency of 
the English Prayer Book ; regret at its 
deficiencies, in some particulars. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XVIII. 
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7. Observations on the principles 
of the Reformation, as opposed to those 
of the Established Church. 1. On 
Apostolical Succession— Sacramental 
Grace— Power of the Kings — State 
Interference, &c. 

8. Comparison of the opinions of 
the Fathers and the Reformers on 
fasting, celibacy, religious vows, 
memory of saints, reserve in giving 
knowledge, &c. a Reformer’s (Jewel) 
opinion on Apostolical Succession anim- 
adverted on. The subject then passes 
on, as to Mr. Froude’s rude manner 
of expression on such grave matters, 
for which certain reasons, to our minds 
on the whole satisfactory, are given, 
but such as are not necessary here to 
give in detail. The writers of the 
Preface next mention the reasons why 
their publication is persisted in, not- 
withstanding the “‘ uneasiness profess- 
ed at it,”’ and they end with an affec- 
tionate tribute of praise to their de- 
parted friend, which we shall extract, 
(p. XXXvV.) 


“ After all, it is not to any thing that 
we see, or that the world is likely to see, 
that we look for the effect of these 
Remains. If there be any who brood over 
them in secret, who have found them im- 
plant a sort of sting in their bosoms, who 
feel that it would have been a privilege to 
know this author, and watch his ways of 
discipline and obedience; and if they 
had known him, to remember him after- 
wards, and say silently—‘Heu quanto 
minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui 
meminisse,’—if there be any who have 
an eye for all that is exquisite and beauti- 
ful in nature and in art, yet gladly turn 
away from all to admire any plain down- 
right specimen of self-denial and obedience 
in the little ones of Jesus Christ; if any 
person dwell with regretful love on 
parents, kindred, home, friends, humbling 
himself all along with remembrance of 
past unworthiness and disparagement of 
them, yet more willing, as he values them 
more, to part with them for the church’s 
sake,—that is the sort of reader to whose 
judgment, if to any human, the Editors 
of these Remains would appeal from the 
prejudices, religious and political, of the 
day. But who they are that will so read, 
and how much they will be profited, may 
not be known in this world,” &c. 


We have now room but sufficient 
to mention the heads of the subjects 
treated of in the present volumes. The 
first is an Essay on the unreasonable- 

3U 
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ness of Rationalism, as shown in the 
interpretation of Scripture. Then 
follow remarks on State interference 
in spiritual matters—next remarks on 
Church Discipline—on the grounds of 
orthodox belief—and on the principles 
to be observed in interpreting the 
Scripture. The essay on Rationalism 
is, in our opinion, a valuable treatise, 
in which the views of religion which 
are brought forward are systematized 
from the works of W. Law, and 
Bishop Butler, and Dr. Bull. The 
author owns that he himself has added 
little to what they have advanced. 
*« On the subject of religion,” (he says,) 
*‘ he is firmly convinced of the truth of 
the maxim, that old ways are right 
ways, and he will think any of his 
views sufficiently refuted, if the charge 
can be substantiated against it, that 
it is new.” 

Under the head of this essay are 
contained several separate subjects, 
brought as proofs of the incorrectness 
of Rationalism as the interpreter of 
scriptural doctrines. There is one, 
“The Miracle of the Eucharist not 
contradicted by senses, or by reason.” 
The argument runs thus: It is said 
that the Eucharistic bread and wine 
cannot be supposed to become that 
very body of Christ which was broken 
for us, and that very blood of the New 
Testament which was shed for us, 
without supposing that the body and 
blood of Christ are at the same time 
present in two places, in Heaven and 
on the Altar, and that this is a con- 
tradiction—but this is an ignorant 
prejudice. It must be recollected, 
that when the bread is said to be the 
very body of Christ which was broken 
for us, and the cup the very blood 
that was shed for us, it is meant, that 
they are the same in that sense in 
which our bodies, after the Resurrection, 
will be the same with our present bodies. 
It is sown a natural body, it is raised 
aspiritual body ; so, then, the very same 
body of Christ which was broken for 
us, though then a natural body, is now 
a spiritual body; but we know little 
of the nature of spiritual bodies, in 
what sense they can be said to be 
present anywhere, nor in what their 
ideatity exists. We do not know where 
Heaven is, or how Christ’s body 
can be said to be in one place rather 
than another, or how many places it 


may be in at once, or how any portion 
of matter can become a part of Christ’s 
body, or cease to be so. So that, to set 
aside the positive proof of the miracle 
of the Eucharist, on the ground that 
itcontradicts some guess-work notions, 
is like refuting Newton’s system out 
of the theories of the schoolmen. 
* * * The miracle of the Eucharist 
professes to be a double miracle ; the 
making of the body and blood of Christ 
for our spiritual food, and the pre- 
servation of the sensible bread and 
wine to exercise our faith. What our 
senses tell us, exactly accords with the 
professed character of the miracle. 
We taste nothing but bread and wine ; 
but these are the only things we should 
see and taste, if the double miracle 
took place: so that their (the Ration- 
alists’) argument runs thus :—‘‘ The 
miracle of the Eucharist cannot take 
place, because our senses tell us exactly 
what they would tell us if it did take 
place: then they cannot be true, be- 
cause, as far as appearances go, it must 
be true: this is the very best they can 
make of it, unless they are prepared 
to say, that God cannot perform a 
double miracle. There is another 
section under the same head. The 
proof of the ecclesiastical system not 
inadequate, but doubtful ; in which the 
subject of tradition is discussed and 
illustrated with clearness and precision. 
There are two other chapters in this 
volume of much interest, very logically 
discussed, viz. ‘‘The Church System 
under the Apostles, as exhibited in 
Scripture ; and remarks on State Inter- 
ference in matters spiritual ;” but, as 
we have no room for further annota- 
tion, we must rest contented with re- 
cording the valuable truths very 
forcibly brought forward and expressed 
in these treatises to the reader’s atten- 
tion. The History of Thomas 4a 
Becket, in the second volume, from the 
curiosity of the subject, the fullness 
with which it is treated, and the light 
thrown on what hitherto has been 
obscure and perplexing, deserves a 
separate attention. 

We ‘sincerely think, that an at- 
tentive perusal of these volumes will 
do much in softening the prejudices that 
many have imbibed against the writings 
and doctrines of this author ; they will 
find how anxiously he sought the 
truth, which, when found, he fearlessly 
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delivered ; they will see how forcibly 
he got hold and possession of the 
subject he discussed ; what respect he 
paid to the reasoning of those great 
divines of our Church, as Law, Butler, 
whose writings have always been held 
in the highest respect; what extensive 
knowledge he possessed of the diffe- 
rent topics which he investigated ; and, 
lastly, they will acknowledge, that in 
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him they have the cheering spectacle 
of a noble and highly-gifted mind, 
entirely devoting its powers to the 
advancement of spiritual truth. When 
we find ourselves obliged to differ from 
such a man, it should be with respect 
and gratitude for the improvement we 
have received from him, in the many 
pointe on which we are mutually 
agreed. 





The Register of Parliamentary Con- 
tested Elections ; containing the Uncon- 
tested Elections since 1830. Compiled by 
Henry Stooks Smith, Leeds, 2d edition. 
—A very useful compilation, valuable 
alike in local and in personal history, 
as well as in a more general view to the 
politician. It has evidently been collect- 
ed with great pains and industry, and at 
the expense of a very extensive corre- 
spondence. As the word “ containing”’ in 
the title is not very well placed, we will 
mention that the work contains a record 
of contested elections from the earliest 
polls now preserved, to which are added 
all the uncontested elections since 1830. 
The volume only wants a general index of 
names instead of the list of the present 
Parliament ; which is to be found in every 
Almanack : but, as the author is scarcely 
likely to meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to proceed to a third edition, we 
will add, that the book inits present state 
is of that utility that a copy ought to be 
at least in every public library. 

A Series of Theological Lectures, by 
Rev. H. Atkins, 4.47. Prebendary of 
Wighting. Vol. I.—Iit appears that an es- 
tablishment was made under Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1259, of a 
Lecture on Divinity, attached to the 
Prebend of Wighting, to be read on three 
days in the week, during term, by the 
Prebendary, in the Universities ; but it 
having been found that the occasional 
reading of Theological Lectures has not 
tended to keep alive any portion of a 
religious spirit in the intervals between 
the festivals of the church, it has been 
deemed advisable to adopt the plan of 
aregular course of lectures either in Lent, 
or some other particular season. The* 
present lectures, which treat chiefly of the 
person, and office, and dignity of Christ, 
are worthy of the high fame which Mr. 
Atkins has enjoyed as a scholar and a 
divine. The knowledge displayed in them, 
thejustness of the reasoning, the excellence 
of the style and its suitableness to the 
subjects, with several very sound and just 
critical opinions and reflections, with pro- 
priety admissible in lectures like these, 


have all conducted us through our perusal 
with gratification. As a specimen of Mr. 
Atkins’s critical powers, we shall refer the 
reader to Lecture V. in which St. Paul’s 
going to Arabia is considered, and the 
passages which occur on the subject in 
the Epistle to the Gallatians, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, are reconciled. Had we 
room, we should quote Mr. Atkins’s re- 
flections on the object of St. Paul’s going 
into Arabia, p. 428, &c. 





On the Education of Mothers of Fami- 
lies, or the Civilization of the Human 
Race by Women. By M. Aimé Martin. 
Translated by Edwin Lee, Esg.—This 
work obtained the prize offered by the 
French Academy. The subject is most 
important and interesting. It is con- 
sidered in this treatise in its various rela- 
tions; its duties are inferred with argu- 
mentative eloquence, and its different 
relations are illustrated with well-chosen 
examples. 





Hints from a Schoolmistress to Motiers, 
Daughters, and Governesses, on the prin- 
ciples of Education.—This is not a volume 
which requires any analysis of its contents, 
nor could one be easily given in much less 
compass than the work itself; but it con- 
tains very sensible and practical remarks 
on the young female mind, and on the best 
way of submitting it to discipline, and 
cultivating it by education. The author’s 
directions seem to us to have been founded 
upon a sound experience, and to contain 
observations which may prove very useful 
to all those, who, whether as mothers or 
as teachers, have the superintendence of 
the youthful mind. 


Sermons preached at the Octagon 
Chapel, Bath. By the Rev. F. Elwin.— 
These Sermons were preached at Octagon 
Chapel, and published at the request of 
the congregation. They are written in a 
plain manner, easy to be understood, 
handling the great leading doctrines of 
Scripture in such a manner as to impress 
them on the audience, and expounding 
them with knowledge and earnestness. 
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FINE ARTS. 


STAINED GLASS IN ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 
This beautiful chapel has been re- 
opened for divine service, after having 
been closed for some days to enable the 


. workmen to complete the large west 


window, and another of stained glass in 
the choir. The following description of 
the former window will enable the reader 
to appreciate more justly thealterations :— 

In the year 1774 the Rev. Dr. Lock- 
man, canon of Windsor, collected, from 
various parts of the chapel, a great 
number of detached figures in stained 
glass. These were placed in the compart- 
ments of the great west window on a 
ground of plain white glass. The number 
of figures not being sufficient, however, to 
fill the whole of the openings, the glazier 
ingeniously composed some __ trellice 
patterns, which were formed in colours 
of the most discordant kind, to fill the 
remainder. The ramifications of the 
arched head were occupied by plain 
surfaces, chiefly of glaring orange and 
purple stained glass; yet, with all these 
violations of good taste, perpetrated at 
the expense to the then chapter of 600/. 
there was a certain degree of effect 
produced, particularly at sunset, which 
gave great brilliancy to the architecture. 

In the new arrangement by Mr. Wille- 
ment, the whole of the ancient figures 
have been repaired, and, instead of the 
crude ground of white glass, on which 
they were placed, each compartment has 
a diapered ground of a warm yet quiet 
tint, with an architectural frame to each, 
formed by a base, columns, and enriched 
canopy, corresponding in design with the 
style of the chapel. Ten ancient figures, 
and as many entirely new, have superseded 
the formal and unmeaning patterns of 
the glazier. The lowest range of openings 
being considerably higher than the others, 
that space is now appropriately occupied 
by a long label inscribed with the prayer, 
**God save our gracious Sovereign and 
all the Companions of the Most Hon. and 
Noble Order of the Garter.”’ 

Within the arched head of the window 
the four principal compartments are filled 
by the initials, crown, and badges of 
King Edward III., the founder of the 
Order of the Garter; of King Edward 
IV., who began the erection of the present 
chapel; of King Henry VIII. who com- 
pleted it; and of Queen Elizabeth, in 


whose reign so many additions were made’ 


to the Castle. The smaller openings are 
strewn with the Tudor devices on rich 


grounds of ruby and garter blue; in the 
centre, above a sculptured panel of the 
Royal arms, are placed in stained glass 
the arms of the patron saint, with the 
initials of Sanctus Georgius; and above 
these, in the extreme apex, the sacred 
monogram IHS. By these judicious 
alterations, the whole surface of the 
window has become replete with the 
richest tints, sufficiently varied to obviate 
any monotony, and producing, with the 
greatest fullness of tone, an entire absence 
of that unseemly glare which too often 
pervades almost all modern attempts in 
this class of art. The arrangement 
conduces essentially to develope the great 
beauty of the stonework, a point most 
sadly neglected in most cases. 

It is not generally known, that it was 
at one time intended to throw the whole 
of this window into one immense opening, 
and to fill it by a colossal subject of the 
Crucifixion, from a design by West. This 
work had been very far advanced by Forrest 
at the time of his death, and, with 
gratitude be it said, lies still in an un- 
finished state in the stores of the Dean 
and Canons. The result of the same 
kind of (what the improved taste of the 
present age calls) profanation at the east 
end of this chapel will be a powerful 
warning, while it remains in existence, 
to those ill-judging persons who may wish 
to give stained glass a character and self- 
importance so inconsistent with its own 
true and intrinsic beauty when judiciously 
and tastefully applied. : 

The failure in the purposed effect of 
the altar, or east window, above alluded 
to, was very soon discovered, even by its 
warmest advocates, and it became obvious 
there was much more light on the front 
of the glass than from without, and the 
expedient to remedy this defect certainly 
deserves the character of great boldness : 
two of the adjoining clerestory windows 
were totally filled up, and replaced by 
heraldic paintings on sheets of tin! and 
the third window, adjoining these, partially 
stopped up by painted glass of similar 
subjects, on a melancholy half-mourning 
‘tint of dark slate colour. But all was 
unavailing to give life to the inanimate 
east window; and the altar, or at least the 
steps ascending to it, became so indistinct 
as to be a continual annoyance to those 
persons not well acquainted with the 
chapel. This inconvenience has been 


much relieved by the recent alterations 
in the upper windows of the choir. The 
filling up and tin plates have been dis- 
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placed, the slate-coloured windows have 
been removed to the extreme east end, 
and four new windows of stained glass on 
each side in the clerestory have been 
added, carrying on a succession of the 
armorial bearings up to the present time. 
The window just finished in this part of 
the chapel exhibits the armorial bearings 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Prussia, the King of 
Saxony, the Duke of Sutherland, the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquess 
of Westminster, and the Marquess of 
Salisbury. 

We know of no example in which the 
powerful and well-arranged tints of 
heraldic art have been made to produce 
an effect so perfectly satisfactory. 





A new stained window in St. Chad’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, has been erected, 
after six years’ preparation. The centre 
picture is a copy from that of Rubens, in 
the Cathedral of Antwerp, descriptive of 
the ‘‘ Descent of our Saviour from the 
Cross.’ Nine figures are exhibited—the 
dead body of our Saviour forming the 
centre—being lowered from the cross in 
the sheet in which he had been enveloped, 
and received into the arms of his afflicted 
mother and his disciples. The attitudes, 
and expression of the faces, are those por- 
trayed by Rubens, and copied by Mr. 
Evans; the effect is overpowering. The 
right portion of the window is occupied 
by ‘‘ The Presentation of the Infant Sa- 
viour in the Temple,” in which the Holy 
Simeon, in his extasy ofjoy, is exclaiming, 
‘¢ Now let thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’’ The 
left side of the window is filled by a land- 
seape painting of the ‘‘ Visitation of the 
Virgin Mary,” in which the painter, Ru- 
bens, has introduced his own portrait, and 
those of his two'wives. The Rev. Richard 
Scott is the donor of his magnificent pic- 
ture, and of other decorative embellish- 
ments to this and other churches in the 
town. Under the window is the follow- 
ing inscription:—HANC QUAM VIDES 
FENESTRAM AD EXEMPLAR CELEBER- 
RIM ILLIUS PICTURZ ANTVERPIENSIS 
QUAM ACCURATISSIME ADUMBRATAM 
D.D. RICARDUS SCOTT S.T.B. E COLL. 
EN. NAS. APUD OXON. A.S. MDCCOXLII. 

A stained glass window has just been 
put in over the altar of West Hackney 
Church, the centre of which is a copy of 
the celebrated altar-piece at Magdalene 
college, Oxford—Christ bearing his Cross. 
On either side stand out in bold relief the 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
niches, the metal work being so arranged 
as to have the appearance of one sheet of 
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glass. Whether this is judicious, may ad- 
mit of doubt. The subjects, which are 
somewhat above the size of life, are ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Holder, of Gray’s Inn- 
road. The subjects were selected by the 
Rev. Mr. Birch, the rector, at whose sole 
expense the whole has been completed, 
MONUMENT AT EXETER. 

A most beautiful monument has been 
placed in St. Thomas’s Church, Exeter, 
to the memory of the lady of the Vicar, 
the Rev. J. Medley. Itis a whole-length 
figure of that lady in the attitude of silent 
prayer, recumbent on a couch, with the 
hands clasped together, and the feet, from 
which the drapery is lightly thrown off, 
resting upon the Lamb of Salvation. The 
likeness 1s said to be very striking, and 
there is a sweet expression of resignation 
and composure in the features as well as 
figure generally. The work is executed 
from Caen stone, by Mr. Bacon, of 
Mount Radford, the father of the deceas- 
ed, whose fame. as a sculptor will gain 
fresh laurels by so touching a tribute to 
the memory of his child. 





SPITALFIELDS PORTRAIT WEAVING. 
A portrait of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, has been woven in Spi- 
talfields by J. R. Kettle, 48 Pearson- 
street. It is copied from the well-known 
print of her Royal Highness, by Cochran, 
and its details have been followed with a 
minuteness which is astonishing. The 
effect of the velvet hat and plume is admi- 
rable; the ermine and folds of the man- 
tilla which envelope the figure are shadow- 
ed with a softness true to nature; while 
the minor points of the picture are worked 
out with extreme care and fidelity. In 
short, the product of the loom presents a 
perfect fac-simile even to the lettering 
and the autograph of the original engrav- 
ing. Mr. Joseph Dean, one of a com- 
mittee of journeymen Spitalfields weavers, 
says, ‘the weaving of portraits ip this 
country originated with the committee of 
figured weavers of Spitalfields in conse- 
quence of the preference shown, to the 
great injury of our home trade, to foreign 
manufactures, and also because it seemed 
to be thought that British weavers were 
inferior to the foreign artisan. Some spe- 
cimens of portrait weaving having found 
their way into this country from abroad, 
the committee proposed to weave a large 
national piece of work, to be presented to 
her Majesty, in which her Majesty’s por- 
trait, together with that of Prince Albert, 
should be introduced, but not knowing 
the principle upon which the foreign work 
was made, and the foreign specimens 
being sold at so great a price, we could 
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not procure one for examination. We, 
therefore, thought it best to make an ex- 
periment on a smaller scale, before com- 
mencing the larger work. That experi- 
ment has been made without any know- 
ledge of the principles on which the fo- 
reign specimens were fabricated. We 
therefore have not copied them, but car- 
ried out our views on our own principles. 
The portrait of the Duchess of Kent is 
our first attempt ; it is about 14 inches by 
10, exclusive of the lettering, &c. It was 
woven with the Jacquard machine on an 
extensive scale, and which takes nearly 
4000 cards. The pattern drawing, card 
cutting, machinery, and material for 
weaving, have cost 1002.’’ The portrait 
has been presented to the Duchess of 
Kent. 
STATUE OF MOZART. 

The statue of the immortal Mozart was 
inaugurated with great pomp at Saltzburg, 
on the 4th Sept., in the presence of the 
King and Queen of Bavaria, the Prin- 
cesses Alexandria and Hildegarde, and a 
crowd of illustrious personages from 
almost every city in Europe. Lord Burg- 
hersh was conspicuous among the English- 
men present. In token of the universality 
of his genius, the Conservatoires of Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Venice, Vienna, 
Prague, Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, &c. each sent a deputy to represent 
them on the memorable occasion, that 
nothing might be wanting to testify the 
profound veneration in which the name of 
Mozart is held in every land. An orches- 
tra composed of 2,600 professional and 
amateur musicians performed a selection 
of music, chiefly taken from the works of 
the great master, as well as a funeral 
hymn written for the occasion by the 
Archbishop of Erlan, in Hungary, and set 
to music by the Chevalier Neukomm. On 
the morning of the fifth the ‘‘ Requiem,’’ 
Mozart’s last work, and of all others pe- 
culiarly his own, was performed in the 
cathedral. 





A bust in marble of the Pére Vaniére, 
a celebrated Latin poet, and a native of 
Beziers, has recently arrived, and is de- 
stined to be placed on a column, to orna- 
ment some part of that town. Itis the 
work of M. David d’ Angers, and is taken 
a a medal struck in the time of Louis 
XIV. 





The King of Prussia has had a gold 
medal struck in his own dominions for the 
purpose of presentation to the most dis- 
tinguished artists who may come under 
his especial approval. It is of solid gold, 
weighing 20 dwts. and is very tasteful in 
its arrangement. On the obverse, in a 
concave centre, is an excellent likeness in 
relief of his Majesty, which is surrounded 
by a broad border in dull relief, bearing 
emblematical devices of the arts. On the 
reverse appears the fagade of an elegant 
Grecian structure, with Apollo in his car 
rising above the centre. This beautiful 
work bears the name of ‘‘ Pfeuffer” on the 
reverse, and ‘‘ Jacktman ”’ on the obverse. 
One of these has been bestowed, through 
the hands of Chevalier Bunsen, upon Mr. 
Benjamin Wyon, in testimony of his 
Majesty’s approval of the gold medal 
struck in commemoration of his visit to 
England and sponsorship of the Prince of 
Wales. 





IMPORTED PICTURES. 

The number of pictures imported into 
Great Britain during the years 1833 
to 1838, inclusive, received from Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany, averaged 
about 8000, annually, in number. We 
have now procured an account of the 
number of pictures imported into the 
United Kingdom, and the amount of duty 
paid thereon, during the four years end- 
ing 5th January, 1842. Itis as follows: 


Number Amount 
of Pic- of Duty. 
tures. £. 

Year ended 5th Jan. 1839... 9,620. ..2844 
1840, ..11,641.. .3299 
1841...11,920. . .3628 
1842...13,108.. .3681 


It will thus be seen that the increase has 
been enormous; only think of 13,108 
‘‘veritable’’ Titians, Berghems, Rem- 
brandts, &c. &c. being put into circula- 
tion throughout Great Britain within the 
past year—eight of which are probably of 
value ; but 13,100 of which are, no doubt, 
miserable and trashy copies. It is really 
wonderful how and where these things are 
disposed of ; and it is not a little humili- 
ating to find the evil anything but di- 
minishing. To these 13,108 “old mas- 
ters,”’ (for very few of them profess to be 
modern), we must add the number of 
genuine pictures manufactured in this 
country and sold to foolish buyers.—(Art 
Union). 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

History. 
The Private Correspondence of Jane 
Lady Cornwallis, 1613 to 1644. Edited 
by Lorp BrayBRooKE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 

Visit to Italy, in 1841. By Mrs, 
TROLLOPE. 2vols. vo. 28s. 

American Notes for General Circula- 
tion. By C. Dickens. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Ramble in Malta. By G. F. Ancas. 
Imp. 8vo. 12s. 

Attica and Athens. 
8vo. 9s. 

Narrative of a Residence on the Mos- 
quito Shore. ByT.Youne. 12mo. 5s. 

Narrative of Voyages and Commercial 
Enterprises. By R. J. CLEVELAND. 
Royal 8vo. * 3s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of Charn- 
wood Forest. 4to. 30s. 

The Norfolk Topographer’s Manual, 
being a Catalogue of the Books and En- 
gravings hitherto published in relation to 
the County. Compiled by the late Mr. 
S. Woopwarp, augmented by W. C. 
Ewing, esq. to which is appended a Ca- 
talogue of the Drawings, Prints, Etchings, 
Deeds, &c. collected for the illustration of 
the county, by Dawson Turner, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Murray’s Environs of London — 


By J. Locknarr. 


‘¢ Western Division.” Royal 8vo. 17s. 
Srow’s Survey of London. Edited by 
W. J. Tooms, F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


TRAIn’s Historical and Statistical Ac- 
count of the Isle of Man. Pt. I. 8vo. 4s. 
LanerTon’s Guide to the Isle of Man. 
12mo. Qs. 6d. 
Politics and Morals. 

Proverbial Philosophy. By M. F. 
Tourper. 2dseries. 78. 

England’s Exiles; or, a View of the 
system of Instruction and Discipline, car- 
ried into effect during a voyage to the 
Penal Colonies of Australia. By C. A. 
BrownineG, M.D. Surgeon R.N. Post 
8vo. 5s. 

Letters on the Slave Trade, Slavery, 
and Emancipation. By G. W. ALExAN- 
DER. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Exposition of the Bible. By J. W. 
Smytu, D.D. Incumbent of Woolfardis- 
worthy, Devon. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

An English translation of the Concilia- 
tor of R. Menasseh Ben Israel. By E. 
H. Linpo. 2vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Practical Works of the Rev. Jos 
Orton, now first collected. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 


CHALMERS on the Romans. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety from 1792 to 1842. By F. A. Cox. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Expositions on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians and Book of Revelations. 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons preached at Ordinations. By 
the Rev .H. Raikes. 8vo. . 

Warerton’s Thoughts on Moral and 
Spiritual Culture. 12mo. 58. 6d. ‘ 

Sermons for Family Reading. By J. 
Burns, Minister of Anon Chapel, Mary- 
lebone. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Christian Baptism, a Debate between 
the Rev. W. L. Maccauua and A, 
CAMPBELL. 12mo. 4s. 


Vol. 4. 


England under the Papish Yoke. By 
J. ARMSTRONG. 18mo. 3s. 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. By J. 


Jones. 12mo. 3s, 

Archdeacon Brown’s Charge at Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 3s. 

Novels and Tales. 

Catharine the First, or the Czarina. By 
Mrs. Hortanp. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Nabob at Home, or the Return to 
England. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Miser’s Daughter. By W. H. 
ArnswortH. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Richard Savage, a Romance. By C. 
WHITEHEAD. 3 vols. p.8vo. 31s. 6d. 

William Langshawe, the Cotton Lord. 
2vols. Qls. 

Dora Melda, a Tale of Alsace. Edited 
by C. B. Taytor. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 

Father Oswald, a genuine Catholic 


Story. 12mo. 6s. 
Tale of the Vaudois. By Mrs. J. B. 
' Wess. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Work and Wages, a Tale. By Mary 
Howitt. 18mo. Qs. 6d. 


Visit to Clarina, or the Effects of Re- 
venge, an Irish Story. By M. F. D. Qs. 
The Rioters, a Tale. By Miss Mar- 
TINEAU. 
Poetry. 


Giuliano de’ Medici, a Drama, with other 


Poems. By Mrs. H. R. SanpsBacu, 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

Nature, a Parable: a Poem. In Seven 
Books. 


By the Rev. J. B. Morris 
M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Song of Faith, Devout Exercises and 
Sonnets. By Sir A. Dr Vere. Fep. 
8vo. 78. 

Marston’s Geraldine and other Poems. 
12mo. 5s. Gd. 

Tales, Old and New. 


By E. N. Suan. 
NON. vo. f 
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Life and Remains of Margaret David- 
son. By WasuineTton Irvine. Fep. 
8vo. 58. 

Mou tron’s Sepulchre of Lazarus, and 
other Poems. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The Island Minstrel. By H. FirzHer- 
BERT. Fep. 58. 

Shadows of Thought. By S. A. 
Stater. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

Literature and Language. 

Pindari Carmina, Notas adjecit Gut. 
Girrorp CooKxesLey, A.M. Regie 
Schole Eton. a Magistris Adjutoribus. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

’ The Vision and Creed of Piers Plough- 
man. Edited by T. Wricut, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. 2vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 

Philomores, a brief Examination of the 
Latin Poems of Sir T. More. By J. H. 
Marspen. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

Science. 

Camus on the Teeth of Wheels. Edit- 
ed by J. S. Hawkins. 8vo. 12s. 

Bower’s Critical Essays on Speculative 
Subjects. 12mo. 9s. 

Lectures on Electricity. By W. 
SturGEon. 12mo. 5s. 


Natural History. 

History of British Forest Trees. By 
P. J. Se.sy, of Twizell, esq. 8vo. 28s. 
Large Paper, 56s. 

The Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
PricHaRD. 8vo. 30s. 

Figures of Molluscous Animals, selected 
from various Authors. By Mr. E. Gray. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

Botanical Text-Book. By A. Gray. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 

Guide to the Conservatory. By R. 
BAINBRIDGE. 12mo. 5s. 

Transactions of the Entomological 
Society. Vol. 3. pt.2. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Medicine. 

Elements of Obstetric Medicine. By 
Dr. Davin D. Davis. 8vo. with 4to. 
Plates. 27s. 6d. 

Guy’s Hospital Reports, (complete 
Vol.) 1842. 8vo. 13s. 

On Protracted Indigestion. By A. P. 
W. Puitip, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vivisection Vindicated. By Dr. 
Eruerinerton, F.S.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Anatomy of Sleep. By Epwarp 
Binns, M.D. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

On Injuries of the Head affecting the 
Brain. By G. J. Gururiz, F.R.S. 
Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 
Ato. Gs. 

Clinical Midwifery. By Rosert Lee, 
M.D. F.R.S. Fep. 4s. 6d. 

Law. 

ARCHBOLD’s Bankrupt Law, and Sup- 
plement. 12mo. 24s. 

The Rights of Heirship; or, the 
Doctrine of Descents and Consanguinity 
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as applied by the Laws of England to the 
succession of Real Property and Here- 
ditaments; including the Descent of 
Titular Honours and Coat Armour, 
&c. &c. By H. Srapzre Cavuston, 
Editor of the Leigh Peerage. 9s. 6d. 


Architecture and Antiquities. 


Etruria Celtica.—Etruscan Literature 
and Antiquities investigated; or, the 
Language of that Ancient and Illustrious 
People compared and identified with the 
Iberno-Celtic, and both shown to be 
Phoenician. By Sir Witt1am BetHam, 
Ulster King of Arms, &c. &c. 


Annuals, 

Forget Me Not, for 1843. Edited by 
FREDERIC SHOBERL. 12s, 

Friendship’s Offering; and Winter's 
Wreath, for 1843. 12s. 

Peter Parley’s Annual, (1843). 5s. 

The Recreation, a Juvenile Gift Book 
for 1843. 18mo. 5s. 

Remembrancer for 1843, (Select Poetry 
and Prose). 32mo. 5s. 6d. 

Affection’s Keepsake, (1843.) 32mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Token of Love, for 1843. Royal 32mo, 
2s. 6d. 





ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

4ug. 30. The third annual general 
meeting of this society took place in their 
gardens in the Regent’s Park. Dr. Sig- 
mond was called to the chair in the ab- 
sence of the Duke of Norfolk, the pre- 
sident. The report, which was read by 
the secretary, C. E. Sowerby, esq. bore 
testimony to the improving condition of 
the society. The improvements made in 
the grounds had caused heavy-demands to 
be made on the funds, but which demands 
would be materially diminished as soon as 
the eastern portion of the gardens had 
been laid out in accordance with a plan 
which had been submitted to her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests. A splendid conser- 
vatory will shortly be erected from a de- 
sign by D. Burton, esq. ; and it is intended 
that exhibitions shall take place in the 
ensuing season, to be so arranged as to 
combine attraction to general visitors, with 
due regard to the scientific objects of the 
society. The total collection of plants 
amounted to 3,160 species, and many do- 
nations were continually being received. 
The number of Feliows was now 481, and 
the subscribers of the past year were 149, 
being 42 more than the preceding; while 
the subscriptions were 2,464/. 7s. exceed- 
ing the previous year by 7102. by which 
means the Council had been able to re- 
duce the debt of the society from 21511. 
to 1,407/.; the whole of which was ex- 
pected to be discharged in the ensuing 
year. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


' THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

The restoration and repair of the Tem- 
ple church, at once the most beautiful and 
perfect memorial of the Order of Knights 
Templars now in existence, cannot fail to 
be a subject of congratulation to the 
country at large. It is pleasant to reflect, 
that beneath the surface of this bustling 
and money-loving world there is a strong 
undercurrent of enlightened feeling re- 
specting the care of our national edifices, 
The ancient Abbey of St. Alban’s, Crosby 
Place, and the Lady Chapel of St. Mary 
Overy’s, Southwark, are among the more 
recent structures preserved from decay by 
the honourable and ready contributions of 
subscribers from all ranks of society. The 
expense and magnificence of the repairs in 
the Temple church promise to surpass any 
similar attempt in this country, the whole 
of the enormous outlay required being 
jointly borne by the two societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. 

Those persons to whom the Temple 
church was familiar in its late dress of 
plaster and whitewash will scarcely recog- 
nise the ancient structure in the highly- 
decorated appearance it now presents. 
The repairs were commenced in 1840. 
The dilapidated state of the building, in 
great measure owing to the reckless man- 
ner in which the walls and pillars had been 
overlaid with heavy monuments, and un- 
dermined for interments, rendered these 
works necessary, and, in accordance with 
the improved taste now prevalent in the 
public mind, the benchers were led to ex- 
tend the mere repair into a restoration of 
the building as nearly as possible to its 
original state. The architect who com- 
menced these works was Mr. Savage; but, 
owing to some differences between that 
gentleman and the building committee of 
benchers, the charge was transferred to 
Mr. Sydney Smirke on the part of the 
Inner Temple, and Mr. S. Burton on that 
of the Middle Temple. It is, however, 
due to Mr, Savage to state, that the plans 
prepared by him have been in a great 
measure carried out by his successors. 

The Entrance Porch is for the most 
part new, the extensively ornamented old 
doorway having been partly renewed, and 
the remainder reworked and restored. 

The Circular Nave.—The six clusters 
of old Purbeck marble columns, which 
formerly supported the whole superstruc- 
ture, have been removed, and new columns 
of the same material substituted. The 
ceiling of the centre part (a truncated 
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dome, of comparatively modern erection), 
has been taken down, and a new oak 
vaulted and grained ceiling substituted, 
painted by Mr. Willement, strictly in 
accordance with the style of the period. 
The whole of the walls, arches, and aisle 
vaults have been reworked, and new po- 
lished marble shafts substituted for the 
old columns. The sepulchral effigies of 
the Knights Templars have been restored, 
and will again occupy their former posi- 
tions. 

The Triforium of the Nave has been 
converted into a depository for nearly all 
the monuments which formerly disfigured 
the walls of the church. This gallery 
forms a handsome promenade of 12 feet 
wide and 15 high round the circle, the 
mural tablets of most of the eminent law- 
yers of the last two centuries being care- 
fully arranged on either side. They are 
much better seen than formerly, and form 
an interesting collection of monumental 
sculpture. 

The Square Chancel.—This part of the 
church, hitherto filled with pews, which 
concealed the bases of the marble columns 
(themselves hidden by a thick coating of 
plaster and paint, through the over-anx- 
ious desire to efface all emblems of the 
Popish faith on the part of the Protestant 
lawyers shortly after the Reformation), and 
encumbered to the height of eight feet 
from the ground with oak wainscoting, 
shutting out the view of the elegant mar- 
ble piscina on the south side of the build- 
ing, has been entirely cleared of these 
unsightly additions. The huge pulpit and 
organ-screen are also removed, and a new 
and elegant gallery for the reception of 
that instrument has been erected on the 
north side, occupying one bay, with a 
vestry beneath. The walls of the latter 
small apartment are studded with monu- 
ments, among which the most conspicuous 
are those of Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, 
and Oliver Goldsmith. The north and 
south aisles are each divided into five 
compartments ; the eastern division will 
be occupied by the benchers’ ladies, and 
that adjoining by the benchers themselves, 
every seat having distinct and elaborately 
carved elbows. The two next are occu- 
pied by the barristers, and the remaining 
division by the barristers’ ladies. The 
members of the Inner Temple will occupy 
the south, and those of the Middle Tem- 
ple the northern side of the church. The 
whole of the centre is fitted up with sit- 
tings for students, &c. The — promi- - 
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nent object on entering the chancel from 
the western porch is the triple-lancet win- 
dow over the altar. This beautiful spe- 
men of stained glass, executed by Mr. 
Willement, F.S.A., represents the prin- 
cipal events in the life of our Saviour. 
The compartments have already been de- 
scribed at length in our number for June, 
p. 654. 

In the clerestory of the round church 
there is at present only one window of 
stained glass, representing our Saviour 
enthroned between the Evangelists. 

The prevailing colours used for the de- 
coration of the walls and the roof of the 
chancel are blue and red. The ceiling is 
divided into compartments, alternately 
ornamented with the armorial bearings of 
the two inns; the lamb and staff for the 
Middle Temple, and the flying horse for 
Inner Temple. Figures‘of several of the 
early kings of England are emblazoned on 
the western wall, and the shield of the 
holy cross worn by the Knights Templars 
is frequently introduced. The altar is 
entirely new, from the design of Mr. 
Smirke. The creed and commandments 
are painted black, on a gold ground, with 
illuminated initials, producing a remark- 
able richness of effect. The whole of the 
designs for the stall-ends and elbows, con- 
sisting of grotesque heads and foliage of 
the most elaborate description, have been 
furnished by Mr. Cottingham, of the 
Waterloo-road. 

The desk now erected is merely tem- 
porary, it being considered prudent to as- 
certain the most eligible position by actual 
experiment, previously to the definite 
adoption of a site for the handsome carved 
oak pulpit which is in preparation. It is 
not intended to erect a reading-desk—the 
creed and lessons will be read as in col- 
legiate establishments. The organ, one 
of the few superb instruments built by 
Schmidt, more than a century since, has 
been entirely reconstructed by Bishop, 
who has greatly extended its power by the 
addition of 15 large pedal pipes, and cor- 
rected a few defects in the original. The 
floor is paved with glazed encaustic tiles, 

copied exactly from ancient examples. 
The bell, which was formerly in the roof 
of the circular nave (although that was 
not its original place), has been removed, 
and hung in a new stone belfry turret 
erected over the newell staircase on the 
north side. The churchyard is being paved 
and otherwise improved, and it has been 
determined by the benchers to allow no 
more interments therein. 

The benchers have now decided on in- 
troducing a choir, and the service will be 
performed in the cathedral style. The 

" interest excited by the opening announced 
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for Sunday the 6th of November is very 
great, and, notwithstanding much remains 
to be done, it is confidently expected that 
service will be performed on that day. 





ETON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

This edifice has undergone extensive al- 
terations and improvements. The side 
walls have been relieved of their wains- 
coting, and the screen which since the 
time of Sir Christopher Wren has disfigur- 
ed this ancient structure, and concealed 
the old stonework, has also been removed, 
and the old altarpiece, as well as several 
ancient monuments, are again brought to 
light. A handsome stone pulpit is erected 
near the altar. The old organ has been 
removed, and a new one erected at a cost 
of 800 guineas. Very extensive additions 
and alterations are also about to be made 
in the college by the erection of dormito- 
ries and other rooms for the comfort and 
convenience of the collegians, the plans 
and elevations for which have been ap- 
proved of, and are now placed in the col- 
lege library. These improvements are es~ 
timated at a cost of 25,0007, 





; NORWICH CASTLE. 

A block of granite of nearly two tons 
weight, has been fixed at the south-east- 
ern battlement of Norwich Castle, con- 
taining the following inscription :—‘‘ This 
Royal Castle, built by William Rufus, as 
Knychton testifies in his Chronicle, on 
the site of one much more ancient, has 
been used as the county gaol since the 
year 1345, and was finally vested in the 
magistrates of Norfolk for that purpose 
by royal grant, confirmed by Act of Par- 
liament in 1806. The ornamental work 
and facing of the exterior having fallen 
into a state of extreme decay, the same 
were ordered to be restored, at the expense 
of the county, by the court of quarter ses- 
sions, in April 1834. This restoration 
was carried into effect, with the most care- 
ful adherence to the details of the ancient 
work, in Bath stone, as most resembling 
that of Normandy, which had been origi- 
nally used, under the superintendence of 
the visiting justices, and completed in 
1839. The battlements and corbel table 
were designed from the best discoverable 
authorities, as no portion remained of the 
original termination of the building. An- 
thony Salvin, Esq. of London, architect. 
Mr. James Watson, of Norwich, stone- 
mason."’ 





New CuurcuHEs. 

Aug. 23. The new church of Saint Mi- 
chael’s, Worcester, erected on a more 
eligible spot near the site of the old dila- 
pidated church, was consecrated by the 
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Lord Bishop of the diocese. It has been 
erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. Eginton of Worcester, in the transi- 
tion style of the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. The body is divided into 
aisles by three pointed arches, springing 
from clustered shafts ; it is separated from 
the vestibule by an oak screen, the upper 
part of which forms the front to a small 
singing gallery. The pulpit and desk are 
placed at opposite angles of the chancel 
arch, the former executed in Painswick 
stone, the latter in carved oak. There is 
some arcade work beneath the chancel 
window wrought in stone from the Al- 
maigne quarries in Normandy; the head 
of the east window is of painted glass by 
Willement, richly executed ; and it is to 
be regretted that the funds at the disposal 
of the Committee have not enabled them 
to cause the whole of the window to be 
thus ornamented. The floor of the area 
within the altar rails is laid with encaustic 
tiles, executed by Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Co. porcelain manufacturers of Worces- 
ter, and forms an interesting specimen of 
the revival of this beautiful kind of pave- 
ment. 

Sept. 5. The Lord Bishop of Oxford 
consecrated a church recently erected at 
Shaw-cum-Donnington, near Newbury. 

Sept. 8. The new Scotch National 
Church, which has been just finished at 
Woolwich, was opened for divine service, 
in the presence of a numerous congrega- 
tion, consisting of many officers of the 
garrison and otherinhabitants. The first 
stone was laid on the 8th of September 
1841, by Col. Dundas, C. B., R.A. The 
edifice is in the Norman style, and the site 
is nearly opposite the Sappers’ and Mi- 
ners’ Barracks, and near the Royal Arse- 
nal. The erection was nearly 5000/. 

Sept. 14. A new Chapel-of-ease at Son- 
ning, on the Oxfordshire side of the 
Thames, which has been built and en- 
dowed entirely by Mr. Palmer, one of the 
members for the county of Berks, and his 
family, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Oxford. 

Sept. 16. A new church was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of St. David’s, at 
Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. It 
is called Trinity Church, and is capable 
of containing 500 persons. 

Sept. 21. The beautiful little Church 
erected on the site of the Old Abbey at 
Dunkeswell, near Honiton, co. Devon, 
chiefly at the expense of Mrs. Simcoe, of 
Wolford Lodge, who endows it, was con- 
secrated, and dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity; an excellent sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Henry Addington Simcoe. 

Sept. 26. The Bishop of Exeter con- 
secrated a small but very beautiful chapel 
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at Exwick, in the same county, erected 
on land given by James Wentworth Bul- 
ler, esq. the lord of the manor. It is 
erected in the Decorated style, under the 
superintendance of J. Hayward, esq. ar- 
chitect, of Exeter, and is capable of seat- 
ing 200 persons. The altar rails are of 
iron, bronzed and gilt, and were copied 
from those in the Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey. The 
altar itself is of Painswick stone, elabo- 
rately carved ; the front being divided in- 
to three panels, with appropriate scripture 
texts. The east window is composed of 
the richest glass, principally taken from 
an old example at York, by Mr. Wales 
of Newcastle. In the upper part are 
three figures of our blessed Lord, St. 
Andrew, and St. Peter, in attitudes dig- 
nified and impressive: in the lower part 
are three subjects,—viz. our Lord as the 
good shepherd, turning the water into 
wine, and raising St. Peter sinking on the 
troubled water. In the centre of the up- 
per light is the ‘* pelican in her piety.’’ 
The tracery of the east window is adapted 
from an old example at Broughton, Ox- 
fordshire. The west window (which is 
partly given and wholly executed by Mr. 
Beer of Exeter) bids fair to rival the 
east in beauty of colouring, though less 
elaborate in design. The figures are the 
Virgin with the infant Saviour in the 
centre, St. Paul and St. John on either 
side; appropriate mottoes are placed un~ 
der each. The side windows are particu- 
larly elegant, the pattern is of intricate 
lead work, the glass a little obscured, and 
the tracery filled with emblems of the 
sufferings of our Saviour. The Chapel 
is laid with encaustic tiles, made by Messrs. 
Minton and Co. Newcastle-under-Lyme ; 
those in the chancel are more elaborate 
and symbolical, and allude to our blessed 
Saviour’s passion. The walls are to be 
painted with chosen sentences of scrip- 
ture—and the ceiling is handsomely 
painted. The tie-beam, generally a de- 
formity, is rendered ornamental, by being 
skilfully painted, and appropriately in- 
scribed with texts on the subject of unity. 
The whole of the stone work was executed 
in a manner highly creditable to him by 
Mr. Rowe, statuary, of Exeter, the stone 
having been brought, with the exception 
of the altar, from Caen in Normandy. 
The curiously wrought hinges of the doors 
are the work of Mr. Hubbard, of the same 
city. The roof is painted blue and stud- 
ded with gilded bosses, rather too gorge- 
ous, perhaps, at present, but time will 
soon wear away that objection. The stone 
pulpit projecting from the side is chaste 
and beautiful. In fine, a more elegant 
chapel has scarcely been produced in mo~ 
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dern times. Its erection has occupied 
little more than twelve months, and its 
cost has amounted to about 14007. Among 
the most liberal contributors were J. W. 
Buller, esq. the patron of the living, and 
the Rev. J. Medley, Vicar of the parish. 
It is not one of the least pleasing features 
of the interior economy of this chapel 
that there are no pews, and all the sittings 
are free. 

On the same day,—the third of the 
ten churches to be erected in Birmingham, 
situated in the populous neighbourhood 
of the Bristol-road, and dedicated to St. 
Luke the Evangelist, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese; and in the 
afternoon the first stone of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, the fourth of the same churches, 
was also laid by the right rev. prelate. 

The Bishop of Hereford has conse- 
crated the following churches in the dio- 
cese of Lichfield :— 

Oct. 4. At Matlock, Derbyshire. 

6. Tickenhall, Derbyshire. 

8. Stretton, near Burton-on-Trent. 

10. Hartshill, near Stoke-on-Trent. 

11. Mow Cop, Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

12. Penkhull, ditto. 

13. Tibberton in Edgmond, Salop. 

14. Tipton, near Wolverhampton. 

15. St. Mary in Wolverhampton. 
Additional burial-ground was also conse- 
crated at Darley and Spondon, in Derby- 
shire, and at New Chapel, in the Potte- 
ries. The church at Hartshill was built 
and endowed at the sole expense of Her- 
bert Minton, esq. and that of St. Mary’s, 
in Wolverhampton, at the sole expense of 
Miss Hinckes, of Tettenhall Wood. At 
each place a parsonage-house has been 
built by the same munificent persons, and 
schools are likewise in progress. The 
church at Penkhull was endowed by the 
Rev. Thomas Minton, of Darlington, 
brother to the above-named Herbert 
Minton, esq. 

Oct. 7. Anew church at Twigworth, 
Gloucestershire, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the diocese. Two contiguous 
hamlets, Twigworth and Longford, 
containing a population of about 500 
souls, have had no church accommoda- 
tion; their church having been demo- 
lished during the Commonwealth. The new 
structure, though small (to contain 220 
persons), is exceedingly beautiful. It is 
built after the Early English style of the 
thirteenth century. ‘The character of the 
building is kept up in the most minute 
parts of the fabric, and is visible even in 
the fittings up and the furniture. The east 
window is of stained glass, the altar chairs 
are of carved oak, and the seats, (which, 
with the exception of fifty, are opeo and 
gratuitous,) partake of the beauty of the 
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building. The Communion Service is of 
solid silver, the gift of a highly estima. 
ble Incumbent in the suburbs of Glou- 
cester. 

Oct. 18. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated the Holy Trinity chapel of 
Chobham, Surrey, of which the first stone 
was laid on the 5th of April. It is de- 
signed for the benefit of a very poor and 
destitute population, consisting almost en- 
tirely of agricultural labourers, which has 
sprung up in a remote part of the parish, 
at adistance of between two and three miles 
from the church, and will provide accom- 
modation for about 230 individuals, of 
which 200 are free. 





CHURCHES REPAIRED, 

Bruton church has been re-opened, 314 
free sittings having been gained at a cost 
of nearly 5007. Further improvements 
are contemplated, namely, the purchase 
of an appropriate font, and the carrying 
back of the organ loft into the recess of the 
tower on the western side. If possible, a 
fund will be raised for the erection of a 
new organ. 

St. Mary’s Church, Wareham, has also 
been re-opened. The chancel has been 
divested of its pews and side gallery, and 
is now quite open, being fitted up with 
moveable benches; and the east window, 
than which a finer can hardly be named, 
has been restored to its original pro- 
portions. 

Sept. 11. Castle Street Episcopal Cha- 
pel, Reading, was re-opened, after being 
closed five weeks for the purpose of build- 
ing a chance] and school rooms, and for 
painting and decorating the interior, which 
has now an appearance corresponding in 
some degree with the handsome stone 
front which was erected two years ago. 
Two sermons were preached on the occa- 
sion by the Rev. C. J. Goodhart, minister 
of the chapel, and in the morning during 
‘* the Offertory,’’ a collection amounting 
to the extraordinary and, in this town, 
almost unprecedented sum of 305%. was 
put into the plates. 

Sept. 18. The Proprietary Chapel of St. 
James, in York-street, St. James’s-square, 
was opened for divine service, after having 
been closed for several weeks, during 
which it has been completely repaired by 
the proprietor, the Earl of Romney. A 
fine picture, representing Christ with his 
two disciples at supper at Emmaus, by 
Bassano, has been presented to the pre- 
sent incumbent, the Rev. T. T. Haverfield, 
B.D. by Charles Ewens Deacon, esq. of 
Lansdowne House, Southampton, and is 
about to be placed over the altar, for 
which a beautiful covering has been 
worked by a lady. This Chapel was ori- 
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ginally built by a Spanish Ambassador, 
who resided in the adjoining mansion (af- 
terwards well known for many years as 
Wedgwood’s Repository), as a place 
of private worship for his household. 
(Hence the Castle, sculptured in stone, the 
solitary ornament of its facade.) It was 

used asa dissenting meeting- 
house ; but, upon the property being pur- 
chased about ten years ago by the present 
noble proprietor, was licensed as an 
Episcopal Chapel. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The palace of the Archbishop of Paris, 
on the Quai Napoleon, is being completed 
in a style to harmonize with the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. The remains that were 
preserved of the Hotel Trémouille, now 
in the school of the fine arts, will be in- 
corporated in the palace. 

The statues of the Alsace Saints, in the 
Cathedral of Strasburg, which were de- 
stroyed at the Revolution, have been re- 
placed by the sculptor Grass, in a manner 
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equally creditable to his artistic and reli« 
gious feelings. The clock of the Cathe- 
dral, which has been standing still for the 
last sixty years, has now been set a-going 
by the able mechanician Schwilgué; and 
such of the painted windows as were de- 
stroyed by the frightful hail-storm of 1840, 
are replaced by others in a similar style. 

Professor Wiegmann, of Dusseldorf, 
has just published an essay on the origin 
of the Pointed style in architecture. The 
Professor’s object is not so much to detail 
new examples as to collect together and 
examine the old, in order to arrive at a 
true theory on this much-contested point. 

A society has been formed at Bonn for 
the preservation and elucidation of the 
numerous ancient monuments in the dis- 
tricts of the Rhine and its tributary 
streams. 

The statutes of a projected society for 
the history of middle-age architecture, 
have been circulated in Germany, and re- 
ceived with much favour. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


THE ROUND HILL IN PORT MEADOW, 
OXFORD. 

An artificial mound in Port Meadow, 
which has for ages past been denominated 
the Round Hill, has of late excited a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity in Oxford. 
It exactly resembled many of the long 
barrows near Stonehenge, was situated on 
a line between the tumuli on Shotover 
Hill, the site of the castle anciently erect- 
ed by Offa, King of Mercia, on Wytham 
Hill, and the old camp or hill (Offa) for- 
tress near Ensham bridge; in a field ad- 
joining it Roman coins and other remains 
have been recently discovered ; and it has 
for a long time been considered by able 
antiquaries that a Roman road crossed 
Port Meadow, not far from this mound. 
Some supposed that it was a barrow raised 
over the body of a British or Roman 
chieftain; others that a battle might 
have taken place on that extensive mea- 
dow (comprising more than 400 acres) be- 
tween the Saxons and Danes, when Oxford 
was burnt, in the year 970, and that the 
bones of the fallen were there deposited. 
In order to set these conjectures at rest, 
it was determined, with the sanction of 
the City authorities, that an investigation 
of its contents should take place. At first 
it was intended that a shaft of considera- 
ble diameter should be sunk through its 
centre from the top to below the surface of 
the meadow; but, as interments in barrows 
of this shape did not in general take place 
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quite in the centre but under the highest 
point, which point had some years since 
been removed in order to repair the road, 
it was ultimately resolved that the whole 
of the tumulus should be removed, and 
that with the earth forming it, a similar 
mound should be constructed immediately 
adjacent. To effect this, twenty-five men 
were set to work very early on the morn- 
ing of the 28thof June. It proved thata 
shaft had been formerly sunk through the 
centre, and been filled up again with loose 
earth, and, from the discovery of a consi- 
derable quantity of charred wood and 
burnt straw about two feet from the sur- 
face, it seems probable that cremation, 
not human, but vegetable had been ef- 
fected, a good bonfire having perhaps been 
made before the closing of the aperture. 
Superficially, a coin of Charles II. 
and a token of Nich. Orum, fishmonger, 
Oxford, 1651, with a lobster or crayfish 
on the reverse, were found; an oxydated 
bullet, several human bones (merely of 
the extremities), and a few teeth and bones 
of animals, subsequently appeared, but 
when the mass (measuring in its diameter 
24 yards by 19) had been nearly removed, 
and the spectators looked for a cist, se- 
pulchral deposits, urns, lachrymatories, 
incense-cups, &c. the conviction soon be- 
came overpowering that antiquarian ex- 
pectation would not be gratified, and that 
this mountain, like some others, would 
only produce—a mouse. The hitherto- 
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undisturbed ground having at length been 
reached, nothing remained but to adopt 
that not unusual, nor then unacceptable 
remedy for disappointment—a good din- 
ner, which was provided in a tent erected 
for the occasion close to the spot by Mr. 
R. Wyatt, at which Sheriff Hunt, as 
custos of the Meadow, presided, and the 
Mayor, some of the Aldermen, the Town 
Clerk, and others, found ample solace in 
the good cheer and harmony which en- 
sued, 





ROMAN VILLA NEAR COLCHESTER. 

Considerable excavations having been 
lately made in a field called Cheshunt 
Field, nearly opposite to Mr. Woodward’s 
house, on the Maldon-road from Col- 
chester, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the Leather Bottle, in Lexden pa- 
rish, the foundations of a building, sup- 
posed to be a Roman villa, have been 
laid bare: the extent is of such magni- 
tude, that it is questioned if the remains 
of any Roman villa in this kingdom are 
of equal extent. A smail portion only 
has been traced at present. Three sides 
of a square have been discovered, with a 
double wall of considerable thickness, 
leaving a clear space between them of 14 
feet. The measurement of the exterior 
wall in length is 285 feet, and of the inner 
265 feet. Numerous coins have been 
thrown up during the excavations ; 
amongst these a ‘‘ Titus,’’? 2nd brass ; 
reverse, ‘‘ Judea Capta.’? ‘‘ Helena,’ 
3rd brass ; and a ‘‘ Carausius,’’ 3rd brass, 
in fine preservation, struck upon the treaty 
made by that usurper with Diocletianus 
and Maximianus. The fragments found 
are broken urns, bricks, tiles, boar’s teeth, 
bones of animals, mortar, &c. 





ROMAN vitfa AT COMBERTON. 

The remains ‘of what is supposed to 
have been a Roman villa have been found 
at Comberton, five miles from Cambridge. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Wittred, 
the proprietor of the land, excavations 
have been made in various parts of the 
field in which the discovery was made. A 
tumulus situated about 200 yards north 
of the first excavation was expected to 
yield matter of interest, but this expecta- 
tion was not realized. The most inte- 
resting part of the remains is a building 
hexagonal in form, the walls of which 
were two feet thick, and the sides ten 
feet long: in it were found abundance of 
broken pottery of all shapes and mate- 
rials, iron nails of large size, and a fine 
lump of bronze metal. No tesseraic work 
was discovered. Fresco painting, in va- 
riety of patterns—several pieces of glass, 
one of them evidently part of a drinking- 
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cup—and some handsome fragments of 
Samian ware, corroborate the opinion 
that the residence was one of importance. 
During the excavation many human bones, 
in good preservation, were found, as well 
as abundance of ashes and charcoal. 





WHITEFRIARS, LONDON. 

During the excavations in progress in 
Water-lane, Fleet-street, for the construc- 
tion of a new sewer, the workmen came 
against the foundation of the wall which 
is believed to have formed the eastern 
boundary of the Monastery of Whitefriars. 
It extended nearly to the top of Water- 
lane from the river. The materials of its 
composition consisted of slate, flint, brick, 
and granite, mixed with mortar, and was 
of the most solid formation. At one part 
of the sewer, in consequence of the 
strength of the wall, they were obliged to 
tunnel through it. Several pieces of 
money, some bones, and two human skulls 
were found at a depth of about 14 feet. 
The foundation wall of the monastery, on 
the west side, was discovered about two 
years ago, at the corner of Lombard-street, 
when a house was burnt down. 





In digging the new canal to the Teign 
from Kingsteignton, co. Devon, a skeleton 
was lately discovered with a gold clasp 
bracelet round the wrist. 





A curious official seal, or die, of the 
time of Henry the Eighth, was found 
lately in a sewer, near Castle-street, Bris- 
tol. It is of copper, gilt, measuring 
about three inches in diameter; there is 
sunk upon it an effigy of the king in his 
robes, sitting under a canopy, and hold- 
ing in his right hand the sceptre, and in 
his left the orb. The inscription is as 
follows : —ANNO REGIS. HENRICI OCTAVI 
34, RACIVM (?) ANNO. GRACIA . 1542, 





As some workmen were recently level- 
ling a hill on the banks of the Driffield 
beck, Yorkshire, near King’s mill, one 
of them dug up two silver coins of 
Queen Elizabeth in a state of good pre- 
servation. One of them is somewhat 
smaller than a half-crown piece, and the 
other is about the size of a shilling. The 
larger one bears the date of 1583, and the 
smaller one 1574. A quantity of human 
bones were also dug up at the same place. 

Some Roman sepulchral urns have been 
found in a field opposite the Union House 
at Hollingbourne, Kent, and from the ap- 
pearance of barrows and tumuli in the 
field and its immediate vicinity, it is sup- 
posed that when the intentions of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Wykeham Martin, of Leeds 
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Castle, are carried into effect, there will 
be much matter discovered highly inte- 
resting to the antiquary. 





DISCOVERY OF BATTLE AXES, &c. 

In June last, as Richard Foord, a ser- 
vant in the employ of Mr. John Lamp- 
lugh, farmer, Lowthorpe, near Driffield, 
Yorkshire, was about to cut a drain, in 
baring away the surface of the earth, he 
found the ground to be hard strong clay 
with an intermixture of gravel, with the 
exception of a space of about six feet 
square, which had the appearance of being 
composed of a fine black soft mould. He 
was induced to strike his spade into this 
mould, when it came in contact with some 
hard substance. This circumstance rather 
excited his curiosity, particularly as seve- 
ral relics have at different periods been 
found in the neighbourhood. On turning 
up the earth he found a number of tiles, 
and on their being removed twelve battle- 
axes were presented to view lying side by 
side, and two portions of a large sword 
were laid across them. Some human 
bones were also discovered close at hand 
in a state of great decay. It appeared 
evident that a square pit or hole had ori- 
ginally been dug in the hard ground, as a 
place of sepulture for some important 
personage, and that his sword anda num- 
ber of axes, had, with some formality, 
been deposited with him in the grave, 
which had afterwards been filled up with 
a more soft and loose soil. The sword 
was of steel, sharp at both edges, and had 
apparently been of large dimensions, but 
the middle and the hilt were eaten away. 
The axes were made of a metal resembling 
brass, and not of avery large size. Some 
of them were in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation, and on rubbing away the 
adhering mould became quite bright, and 
appeared to have had a fine polish on 
them, and the edges sharp. None of 
them had shafts, but the hole still re- 
mained, and to some was attached a small 
chain, which, it is supposed, was for the 
purpose of passing through the shaft and 
hooking on to a loop on the opposite side 
to prevent the axe parting from the shaft. 
Three other axes were afterwards found 
by another individual. Most of the axes 
and sword were taken possession of by 
William St. Quintin, esq. to whom Low- 
thorpe principally belongs. 





CITY OF RHESTIA. 
Researches have lately been made at 
Tintignac, two leagues from Tulle, on the 
road to Limoges, in consequence of the 
conviction of certain antiquaries that it 
covers the ruins of Rhestia, a city found- 
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ed at, or shortly subsequent to, the con- 
quest of Gaul bythe Romans. Very soon 


after the commencement of the digging, 
the foundations of a semicircular edifice 
were discovered. They are in excellent 
preservation, but the nature and destina- 
tion of the building still remain proble- 
matical. The face of the wall is covered 
with slabs of marble cemented together. 
Among the mass of fragments of bricks, 
tiles, pottery, and marble of all colours, 
was found a stone mill for grinding corn, 
a copper statue of a warrior, the size of 
the little finger, with the helmet and 
shield, in the attitude of combat, and se- 
veral coins of the Roman emperors, one 
of which bears on one side a chained cro. 
codile. 





Some Roman remains have lately been 
discovered at Héronval, in Normandy. 
Nine sarcophagi were opened within two 
feet of the surface, all of stone, and placed 
east and west. Onlyone remained entire, 
and it was found to contain the remains 
of two bodies, supposed by the skulls to 
be those of a male and female. Bracelets 
of beads of various colours were found 
near the woman’s arm, strung on brass 
wire, all of very rude workmanship. 
Near the remains of the male were some 
rings and ornaments in bronze, a sword, 
a stylus, and buckles of the same metal, 
perfectly well executed. One of the rings 
is almost of modern form, with a small 
place under where the stone is usually 
fixed, into which hair may be put. The 
tomb also contained a bronze ornament 
set with small stones, of the form of a 
brooch. The warrior’s skull is fractured 
as if with the stroke of a weapon. Some 
iron ornaments, eaten with rust, were 
found near it, but their use cannot be 
imagined. An urn of red earth, covered 
with slight designs, was placed near these 
bones.—The neighbouring tombs contain- 
ed two other urns of blue earth, of elegant 
forms. A medal of Faustina Augusta, 
found not far off, may indicate the period 
to which these tombs belong. 





There have been found lately in the 
Sierra Elvira, in Spain, more than two 
hundred tombs, and an aqueduct. Seve- 
ral skeletons bore the rings of Roman 
knights, and some of them had in their 
mouth the piece of money destined to pay 
the ferryman Charon. These skeletons 
crumbled into dust as soon as they were 
touched. With them were found gold 


and silver bracclets, amber and crystal 
necklaces, ornamcuts of various kinds, and 
pieces of armour. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 
‘ Lord Ellenborough, after having re- 
ceived a despatch from England, deter- 
mined to send forward the troops from 
Candahar and Jellalabad to Cabool. The 
troops were furnished with warm cloth- 
ing, and all wns zeal and alacrity. The 
Affghan Chiefs in the vicinity of Jellala- 
bad, having shown a disposition to annoy 
the British forces, General Pollock or- 
dered detachments to proceed against 
them—a measure which soon brought 
them to their senses. Attempts have been 
made by Akhbar to gain time by pretended 
negotiations on the subject of the prison- 
ers in his custody, but in the meantime it 
is satisfactory to learn, that the captives 
were well treated. Little opposition is 
expected to be made on the advance of 
the British. 
: CHINA. 
. The large town of Chapoo, forty miles 
from Chusan, was captured on the 18th 
of May, without loss; but when the 
troops were moving through the town, 
violent resistance wes made from a Joss- 
house, into which 300. Tartar soldiers had 
retreated, who, fearing that if they sur- 
rendered they would be cut to pieces, un- 
expectedly fired on some British compa- 
nies. Colonel Tomlinson, of the 18th 
Royal Irish, was killed, and Colonel 
Mountain, Captain Campbell, and Lieut. 
Jodrell were wounded. Only forty of the 
Tartars survived the conflict. 


ALGIERS, 


General Changarnier having marched to 
the western frontiers of the province of 
Oran, and invaded the territory of some 
tribes which had not yet been visited by 
French troops, has experienced a most 
vigorous resistance. ‘The Arabs fought 
during two days. In these conflicts the 
French had 150 men killed and wounded, 
including six officers killed, and amongst 
others Lieutenant Sebastiani, nephew of 
Marshal Count Sebastiani. The pro- 
vince of Tlemecen was perfectly tranquil. 
In that of Constantina there had been some 
fighting. The division which was to 
march to the East, under the command of 
the Governor General, was ordered to 
rendezvous in advance of the Maison Car- 
ree on the 29th Sept. It was to consist 
of nine battalions of infantry, 400 cavalry, 
two sections of mountain artillery, and 
two of rampart guns, and a detachment of 
engineers, The column was to take pro- 
visions for twenty days, and to bring with 
it 500 oxen. 


RUSSIA, 


The greater part of the city of Kasan 
has been destroyed by fire. It is stated 
that 1200 houses (400 of which were of 
stone), 12 churches, the extensive maga- 
— and the university, aré reduced to 
ashes. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Sept.18. His Imperial Highness Prince 
Frederick Ferdinand of Austria landed at 
Portsmouth dockyard from the Austrian 
frigate Bellona, of which his highness is 
in command ; and, after visiting several 
objects of interest in the West of Eng- 
land, has since been entertained by her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle. 

Sept. 23. Early in the morning, a fire 
broke out in Liverpool, in a cooper’s shed 
in Wood-street North, which gained ra- 

id progress, aided by a strong breeze. 

he warehouses, &c. in Formby-street, 

principally filled with cotton, were de- 

stroyed—a wall in _ street fell, and 
1 





killed a police officer, and several persons 
were injured by the fall of another wall, 
three of whom diedin the hospital. Cromp- 
ton-street and Neptune-street, and their 
boundaries, east and west, occupying in 
all an area of nearly six acres, were de- 
stroyed, with vast quantities of costly 
merchandize. The estimated loss is 
is about 550,0007. of which 350,000/. was 
insured in various offices, The following 
is an account of the goods destroyed : 
40,797 bales cotton, 12,987 barrels tur- 
entine, 150 barrels resin, 39 casks tal- 
ow, 60 tuns oil, 145 tons hemp, 143 tons 
flax, <00 casks beef, 3224 barrels flour, 
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800 sacks flour, 5 tons coffee, 5 tierces 
coffee, 57 casks tincal, 14 cases tincal, 
108 cases quercitron bark, 60 casks horn 
tips, 37 tons logwood, 54 double bales 
madder, 416 barrels Indian corn, 6 pack- 
ages Indian rubber, 3 crates teasels, and 
several packages and parcels of drugs. 

Sept. 30. Mr. Feargus O’Connor was 
arrested in London ona charge of sedi- 
tion, and, after an examination before Mr. 
Hall, was admitted to bail. On the same 
day ten Chartists were also apprehended 
at Manchester on a like charge. One of 
them is the Rey. Mr. Scholfield, in the 
yard of whose chapel a tablet was erected 
on the 19th of August last (the anniver- 
sary of the “ Peterloo massacre ’’) to the 
memory of Hunt. He was taken into 
custody for an inflammatory harangue 
which he delivered over the body of Ly- 
ons, who was killed in Manchester during 
the recent outbreaks, and whose remains 
were interred in Mr. Scholfield’s burial- 
ground.—At Leeds, on the same day, Mr, 
Wm. Hill, editor of the Northern Star, 
and minister of the Swedenborgian con- 
gregation of dissenters at Hull, and Mr. 
J.B. Smith, a chartist pamphlet seller 
and lecturer, were taken into custody. 
M‘Douall, the Chartist patriot, has es- 
caped to America. 

A large number of the men engaged in 
the recent Riots were tried from a sup- 
plementary calendar at the last York 
Assizes. More than 250 were convicted, 
most of whom seemed heartily sorry for 
their folly. Aman named Mitchell, who 
had been guilty of plundering a wounded 
soldier, was sentenced to ten years’ trans- 
portation; Wilkinson, who stabbed a 
constable, to 18 months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour; others to imprison- 
ment for various short terms ; but the 
greater number were discharged on their 
own recognizances, the learned Judge re- 
marking, expressively, that ‘‘ the law had 
not caught hold of the real instigators of 
these disgraceful disturbances ;” and that 
a merciful view was taken of the prison- 
ers’ offences, which had resulted in a great 
degree from delusion and excitement kept 
up by those who were far more guilty 
than themselves. 

Oct. 3. A special commission was 
opened at Stafford for the trial of the 
rioters captured during the late disturb- 
ances in the Potteries. Thirty persons 
were placed at the bar, and indicted for 
destroying the parsonage-house at Han- 
ley, the residence of the Rev. Dr. Vale ; 
twenty-eight of whom were found guilty. 
Others were subsequently convicted of 
burning the house of William Parker, 
esq. at Shelton. The ringleaders have 
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been sentenced to twenty-one years 
transportation ; others to shorter terms. 

Oct. 10. The new Dock formed at 
Newport, co. Monmouth, was publicly 
opened. A want of proper accommoda- 
tion for the vessels which crowd that 
port, for the purpose of taking cargoes of 
the staple commodities of the place—iron 
and coal, has been long experienced. To 
obviate this inconvenience, many of the 
principal proprietors of the coal and iron 
works came to the resolution of forming 
a capacious dock; and a company was 
formed, to consist of 170,000 shares at 
1007. each to carry the plan into opera- 
tion. In 1835 the dock was commenced, 
The area it occupies is 24 acres, a por- 
tion of which is to be laid out with ware- 
houses, &c. ‘I'he dock is 795 feet by 
240 feet, and is capable of affording 
accommodation to upwards of fifty ves- 
sels of the largest size; a reservoir of 
the same dimensions adjoins it, and it is 
intended, should the expectations of the 
company be realised, to convert that into 
a second dock, or to throw it into the 
first. The depth of water is 37 feet, and 
the gates are sufficient to admit a ship of 
any size, being 64 feet in width; the 
length of the lock is 200 feet from gate 
to gate. The Dock Committee, headed 
by the chairman, R. Blakemore, esq. 
M.P. and accompanied by Sir C. Mor- 
gan, Bart. Capel Hanbury Leigh, esq. 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, the 
Corporation of Newport, and all the pub- 
lic bodies and associations, formed a pro- 
cession through the town, and it is sup- 
posed that more than 20,000 — were 
present, the ground being kept by the 
73rd regiment. 

Oct. 10. Bishop of London’s Visita- 
tion.—The Lord Bishop of London com- 
menced the triennial visitation of his dio- 
cese, and delivered a charge, in which he 
alluded to most of the points of doctrine 
and discipline which have for the last few 
years engaged the attention of the Church. 
He spoke to the clergy of the warrant of 
their ministry, but would not detain them 
by any lengthened observations on that 
point, as he had in a series of sermons 
recently delivered, and which had just 
been issued from the press, fully dis- 
cussed that important matter. He would 
caution them against assuming to them- 
selves the character of mediators between 
God and man, at the same time that he 
would exhort them to be careful in im- 
pressing on the people the dignity of 
their clerical office. It was their duty to 
initiate the people into the mysteries of 
the gospel, to administer to them the 
comforts of religion, to turn them from 
evil to the knowledge of ey 
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His lordship then observed that some 
of the articles of the church might be 
made to bear a sense recently attempted 
to be fixed on them, but which was not 
consonant with the design of the framers, 
or with the spirit of the church. Itis 
commonly said that they were framed in 
a manner that would allow differences of 
opinion on some points; this he (the 
Bishop) admitted to be, to a certain ex- 
tent, true, but every interpretation should 
be according to their plain, literal, and 
grammatical sense. A strict adherence 
to them on the part of the clergy was 
indispensable, in order to check the way- 
wardness of indiyiduals, as well as to 
prevent the innovations of injudicious 
friends. The unity of the church was 
much to be desired; but, if it must be 
purchased by embracing the errors of the 
church of Rome, he would rather sacri- 
fice it at once. At the door of that 
church stands Dr. Wiseman, graciously 
inviting us to enter, but not one conces- 
sion will he allow in our favour—not one 
error will he consent to abandon. Against 
those errors we must continue earnestly 
to protest. One article asserts that 
** Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation; so that what is 
not written therein, or may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of 
faith.” To this unerring test, then, must 
we go, and we shall be secure. The 
creeds are valuable, inasmuch as they are 
given to us by the church, and agree in 
all points with Scripture. The homilies 
are entitled to attention; but if these had 
never been written the great doctrines of 
Christianity would have been ascertained 
from the Bible. Tradition is important, 
inasmuch as it affords information on 
matters of history; but as an interpreter 
of Scripture it is valueless. 

The Biskop alluded to the doctrine of 
regeneration by baptism, which, he con- 
tended, was the doctrine of the Anglican 
church. He could not conceive how any 
clergyman could justify himself in slter- 
ing parts of the baptismal service, o1 ‘n 
omitting them entirely, without the slight- 
est authority. He regretted that the 
practice prevailed extensively in his dio- 
cese, and indeed amongst the clergy gene- 
rally. 

The manner of performing divine ser- 
vice was then spoken of. What the arti- 
cles and homilies are with respect to doc- 
trine (said the Bishop), the rubric and 
canons are with respect to discipline. 
Great laxity had of late years crept into 
the church, and to those pious and learned 
diyines who had contributed to its re- 


moval he believed the church was deeply 
indebted. They had called attention to 
practices which had been allowed to be- 
come obsolete, and were to be commend- 
ed, although they had in some cases gone 
beyond the line, by attaching undue im- 
portance to things in themselves non- 
essential. 

The Bishop strongly recommended a 
stricter adherence to the rubrical direc- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
This was no new opinion of his. Ina 
charge to the clergy of Chester many 
years since, he explicitly stated that he 
believed no clergyman was warranted in 
departing from those directions. 

His lordship remarked that it was un- 
doubtedly incumbent upon every cler- 
gyman to obey the Rubrick most strictly, 
having made a solemn promise to do so. 
But that, as regarded the daily service, 
each clergyman must judge for himself 
how far he was ‘‘ reasonably hindered ”* 
(vide the Rubrick) from complying with 
the command of the church. Singing at 
the beginning of morning or evening 
prayer must entirely cease, being con- 
trary to the Rubrick. When a fast or a 
festival occurs on a Sunday, the Lessons 
for the Sunday are to be read, but the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the 
Saint’s Day. The clergyman is to “give 
out’? the psalm or hymn, and also all 
notices which are now generally published 
by the clerk. The responses between 
the Commandments are to be said, and 
not sung, unless in places where they 
have cathedral service. After the Nicene 
Creed the clergyman is to make known 
what holy days there are in the week 
upon which we have just eptered, and 
upon all those days for which the church 
has provided a service there should be 
divine service. After the sermon, when 
there is no administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, the offertory and the prayer for 
the church militant are to be invariably 
used. The prayers for the Ember weeks 
are to be invariably used at the appointed 
seasons. No part of the Prayer-book is 
to be altered or abridged in any way 
whatever, 

He had been asked whether he sanc- 
tioned the observance of saints’ days. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he recommended that those days which 
the church had appointed to be kept holy 
should be observed. He alluded more 
especially to the Epiphany, the Ascension 
Day, Ash Wednesday, and others that 
were commemorative of the leading 
events of the Saviour’s life. But to this 
it had been commonly objected that per- 
sons were generally found to be indis- 
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posed to attend the service of the church 
on those days, and that it was discourag- 
ing to the clergy. He believed that the 
unwillingness of the people arose in the 
first instance from the negligence of the 
clergy ; and that it would, in all proba- 
bility, be some time before these days 
were observed in a becoming manner, 
He did not doubt, however, that the 
attempt, if persevered in, would prove 
eminently successful, He-had also been 
asked whether he recommended a daily 
service. He would content himself by 
referring to the rubric for an answer. It 
is there stated that the curate of a parish 
church or chapel, being at home, and not 
being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall 
cause the bell to be tolled daily, in order 
that the people may assemble to join him 
in prayer to Almighty God. 

is lordship recommended a more fre- 
quent celebration of the holy communion. 
In many churches it is administered only 
twice in the year; at the least it should 
be administered six times, and in the 
churches of large towns once every 
month. 

The dress of the clergy having been 
the subject of much discussion, the Bi- 
shop took occasion to make a few re- 
marks on the subject. He would wish 
that the difference between the dress of 
the clergy and the laity should be as sim- 
ple as possible, and by no means one that 
should expose them to the ridicule of 
those from whom they should command 
respect. A question had arisen with 
regard to the propriety of preaching in 
the surplice. He thought that when the 
communion service was performed it 
would be more advisable for the clergy 
to preach in their surplices than retire 
for the purpose of changing. In the 
evenings he would recommend them to 
preach in their academical gowns. 

The Bishop expressed his disapproval 
of a practice adopted by some of the 
clergy of turning their backs on the peo- 
ple while reading the prayers. He ap- 
proved of the reading-desks which had 
been introduced, enabling the clergyman 
to turn to the south when reading the 
prayers and to the west during the read- 
ing of the lessons. To candles on the 
communion-table he did not object, if 
they were not allowed to burn except 
when the church or chapel might be 
lighted up. Of prayers for the dead and 
auricular confession his lordship spoke in 
terms of strong condemnation. 
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The right reverend prelate took occa- 
sion to thank the clergy for their cordial 
co-operation with him inthe erection and 
endowment of additional bishoprics in 
the colonies and dependencies of the 
British empire. 1n obedience to his call 
upwards of 8,000/. had been raised, an 
amount far beyond his most sanguine 
anticipations. He should make another 
call upon them soon on behalf of the 
Metropolis Churches fund. From the 
funds already at his disposal, forty-two 
new churches can be built, and to all of 
these schools, &c. will be added. 





The Revenue for the last year, as com- 
pared with the year preceding, presents 
an increase of 335,981/.; the last quarter, 
as compared with the quarter ending Oc- 
tober 10, 1841, a decrease of 67,473i. 
The heads of increase and decrease upon 
the quarter are as follow :— 


Increase.— Customs - £206,760 
Post-office P é é 52,000 
Miscellaneous Py ‘ 5,593 
Add Property Tax, new . 313,844 


This, with imprest monies and repay- 
ments, to the amount of about 71,000/. 
makes a total increase on the several 
heads stated of 649,305/. 


Decrease.—Excise ; - £434,831 
Stamps . ° . + 101,224 
Taxes ‘ ‘ P - 142,723 
Crown lands . ‘ Pa A 


Total 716,778 


The total increase of 649,305/. deducted 
from which leaves the deficiency of 
67,4731. upon the quarter. 

Oct. 12. The fine steamer the Brigand 
was lost on the Scilly Islands. She was 
one of the largest and most beautiful iron 
steamers ever yet built, being of 600 tons 
burden, and 200 horse power, and was re- 
markable for the beauty of her workman. 
ship, the splendid fittings of her saloon, 
and her extraordinary speed. She cost in 
building 32,0007. Having taken in up- 
wards of 200 tons of coals, and a large 
quantity of patent fuel for her consump- 
tion on the voyage to St. Petersburgh, she 
sailed from Liverpool for London, and 
proceeded safely on her voyage until near 
St. Agnes Head, when, owing to the ha- 
ziness of the weather, she ran on a rock, 
The weather, fortunately, was particu- 
larly moderate, and the crew were landed 
at St. Mary’s, Scilly, without the loss of 
a single life. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Sept.5. Royal Berks Militia, Lieut.-Colonel 
John Blagrave to be Colonel. 

Sept.9. 2d or Eastern Norfolk Militia, the 
Hon. B. Wodehouse, late Major of the 8th 
Hussars, to be Colonel. 

Sept. 22. James Hook, esq. (in the room of 
M. L. Melville, esq. promoted,) to be Her Ma- 
lb Commissioner of Arbitration in the 

1ixed British and Foreign Courts of Commis- 
sion established at Sierra Leone, under the 
Treaties for Suppression of the Slave-trade. 

Sept. 24. The Earl of Wilton to proceed as 
Envoy Extraordinary on a special Mission for 
the purpose of investing the King of Saxony 
with the ensigns of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter. 

Sept. 27. 72d Foot, brevet Major H. Jervis 
to be Major.— 97th Foot, brevet MajorG. Hutch- 
ison to be Major.—99th Foot, Lieut.-Col. H. 
Despard to be Lieut.-Col. vice J. G. Le Mar- 
chant, appointed an Inspecting Field Otficer of 
a Recruiting District.——Brevet Lieut.-Col. P. 
Young, from half-pay Unattached, to be a 
Major on a particular service in Canada. 

oseph Pocklington, of Barrow-house, Cum- 
berland, esq. and Elizabeth his wife, eldest 
dau. and coheir of Humphery Senhouse, late 
of Nether-hall, esq. to take the name of Sen- 
house after Pocklington, and bear the arms of 
Senhouse in the first quarter. 

Sept. 30. James Walker, esq. to be Secretary 
and Clerk of the Council, and Remembrancer 
of the Court of ‘Exchequer, in Barbados ; 
~——_ Arthur Allen, esq. to be ‘Treasurer of 
the Island of Trinidad; Francis Philip Beding- 
feld, esq. to be Treasurer of the Island of Do- 
minica; John Montagu, esq. to be Secretary 
to Government at the Cape of Good Hope; 
James Ebenezer Bicheno, esq. to be Colonial 
Secretary in Van Diemen’s Land; Frederic 
Seymour, esq. to be Assistant Colonial Secre- 
tary in Van Diemen’s Land; and Lieut. Merion 
Moriarty, R.N. to be Port Master in New South 
Wales.—3d Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Gen. F. 
Newbery to be Colonel.—4th Light Dragoons, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. C. Dalbiac, to be Colonel. 
—50th Foot, Capt. P. J. Petit to be Major.— 
Brevet Col. Richard Egerton, late Aide-de- 
Camp and Private Secretary to the late General 
Commanding in Chief, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
unattached. — Brevet, to be Majors in the 
Army, Capt. H. C. Johnson, 90th Foot; Capt. 
W. Boates, 61st Foot; Capt. C. O’Neil, 97th 
Foot; Capt. T. C. Smith, 27th Foot. 

Oct. 1. Rutherford Alcock and John Bacot, 

rs. to be Inspectors of Anatomy in England 
and Wales ; and Andrew Wood, Doctor in Me- 
dicine, to be Inspector of Anatomy in Scotland. 

Oct. 3. Seymour Tremenheere, esq. Bar- 
rister at Law, and one of her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools, to be an Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner, for the period of 30 days 
from the said 3d day of October instant, for 
the purpose of inquiring specially into the 
mode in which education, and particularly re- 
ligious instruction, has been hitherto afforded 
to the pauper children of the parish of St. 
Pancras, Middlesex. 

Oct. 4. Gen. Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, 
Knt. to be Governor and Commander in Chief 
of Gibraltar, and Vice Admiral of the same.— 
Brevet, Major Robert Pattisson, 13th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—To be Majors: Captains 
Henry Havelock, A. P.S. Wilkinson, Hamlet 
Wade, and James H. Fenwick, all of the 13th 
Foot.—To be Majors in the Army in the Fast 
Indies only ; Captains Augustus Abbott, Ben- 
gal Art.; C. E. T, Oldfield, Sth Bengal Light 


Cav. ; George Broadfoot, 34th Madras N. Inf. ; 
Thomas Seaton, 35th Bengal N. Inf.; H. P. 
Burn, Ist Bengal N. Inf.; E. R. Mainwaring, 
16th Bengal N. Inf. ; J. B. Backhouse, Bengal 
Art., and A. G. F. J. Younghusband, 35th Ben- 
gal N. Inf.—To be Aide de Camp to the Queen, 
with the rank of Colonel in the Army in the 
East Indies only, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Mon- 
teath, 35th Bengal Inf.—To have the local 
rank of Major in Affghanistan, Lieut. George 
Hall M‘Gregor, Bengal Art.— Major Henry 
Havelock, 13th Foot; brevet Majors James 
Fraser, 11th Bengal Light Cav.; Augustus Ab- 
bott, Bengal Art. ; C. E. T. Oldfiel , 5th Ben- 
gal ~ Cav.; G. Broadfoot, 34th Madras 

- Inf., and George Hall M‘Gregor, Bengal 
Art. to be Companions of the Bath. 

Oct. 14. 1st Dragoons, Capt. C. P. Ainslie 
to be Major.—3d_ Foot, Brevet Major G. L. 
Christie to be Major.—28th Foot, Major J. 
Messiter to be Lieutenant-Colonel.—44th Foot, 
Brevet Major C. O’Neill to be Major.—46th 
Foot, Major J. Maclean to be Major. 

Oct. 21. John Balguy, esq. Q. C. ; Ebenezer 
Ludlow and Edward Goulburn, Serjeants-at- 
Law ; Walker Skirrow, esq. Q.C. ; Henry John 
Stephen, Serjeant-at-Law; Nathaniel Ellison, 
Martin John West, Edmund Robert Daniell, 
William Thomas Jemmett, Charles Phillips, 
Montague Raker Bere, and Richard Stevenson, 
esqrs. Barristers-at-Law, to be Commissioners 
of the Court of Bankruptcy, to act in the pro- 
secution of fiats in bankruptcy in the country. 

The Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in- 
Chief, has appointed Colonel Hon. G. Anson, 
Lieut.-Col. the Marquis of Douro, Cornet the 
Earl of March, and Cornet the Marquis of 
Worcester, as his Grace’s Aids-de-Camp. 


Nava Promotions. 

In the Royal George Yacht, in consequence of 
Her Majesty’s visit to Scotland:—To be 
Captain, Frederick Wood (1838) ; to be Com- 
mander, Lieut. J. T. Paulson (1822); to be 
Lieutenants, James 8. Davison and Edw. A. 
Inglefield ; to be Surgeon, C. R. Brien, M.D. 

To be Captain,—Comm. G.W.C. Lydiard (1837). 

To be Commanders,—Lieuts. Joseph C. Gill ; 
Lord William Compton ; Hugh Dunlop ; H. 
Budd; P. H. Somerville (1840), late of the 
Persian; G.T.M. Purvis (1823), of the Cam- 
brian; H. F. Seagram, late of the Terma- 

ant; Chas. E. Tennant (1832), Flag Lieut. 
‘0 Sir W. Parker. 

Appointments.—Comm. Hon. S. T. Carnegie 
to Orestes 18; Comm. E. A. Willis to Jaseur 
16; Comm. G. W. Smith to William and 
Mary yacht; Comm. W. L. Sheringham to 
Rocket steamer. 








Civin PREFERMENTS. 

Irish Law Appointments. — Rt. Hon. Francis 
Blackburne to be Master of the Rolls; J. vb. 
Jackson, esq. a Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; Thos. B. Cusack Smith, esq. to be 
Solicitor General, vice Jackson, and since 
Attorney General, vice Blackburne; Mr. 
Serjeant Greene to be Solicitor General ; 
Edw. Litton, esq. M.P. to be a Master in 
Chancery. 

Mr. Alderman Humphery to be Lord Mayor of 


ndon. 

Mr. Alderman Hooper and Jeremiah Pilcher, 
esqrs. to be Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
v. W. Pedder, to be Vice-principal of the 
Wells Diocesan Theological College, 
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EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. Newland, D.D. to be Dean of Ferns. 

Rev. O. Davys, to be Archdn. of Peterborough. 

Hon. and Rey. C. Lawson, to be Archdn. of 
Barbadoes. 

Rev. Alex. Ross, to be Archdeacon of Ross. 

Rev. D. Aitchison, to be Archdn. of the Isles, 
Scotland. : 

Very Rev. G. Gordon, D.D. Canon Residen- 
tiary of Lincoln. 

‘Rev. U. Davys, Preb. of Peterborough. 

‘fo be honorary Prebendaries of Exeter :—The 
Rev. G. Hole, Rector of Chumleigh ; the 
Rev. G. Cornish, Vicar of Penwyn ; the Rev. 
P. Johnson, Rector of Wemworthy; the 
Rev. C. Ayre, Vicar of Tywardreath; the 
Rev. J. Medley, Vicar of St. ‘Thomas’s, Ex- 
eter ; and the Rev. R. Laney, of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth. 

Rev. H. Whitby, to bea Preb. of Killaloe. 

Rev. T. S. Acland, St. Stephen’s ch. Liverpool. 

Rev. T. Addison, Scampston P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. G. Bailey, Hurdsfield P.C. Cheshire: 

Rev. W. Batchellor, Cold Ashton R. Glouc. 

Rev. A. Blackburne, Clangill R. Meath. 

Rey. E. Brine, Great St. Andrew’s R. Worc. 

Rev. J. Browne, Nether Cerne P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. T. H. Browne, Kilnemanagh R. Wexford. 

Rev. H. E. Bullivant, Lubenham V. Leic. 

Rev. W. G. Burroughs, Kilbeacon V. Kilkenny. 

Rev. J. H. Carnegie, Cranbourne V. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Chavasse, Rushall V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. H. W. Cookes, Astley R. Worc. 

Rev. J. Cresswell, St. Paul’s Werneth P.C. 
Cheshire. ; 

Rev. W. L. Coghlan, Sandhurst V. Glouc. 

Rev. G. S. Ebsworth, Iikestone V. Derbysh. 

Rev. W. Ellis, Swinefleet new ch. near Goole, 
Yorksh. 

Rev. W. Escott, Thorn Falcon R. Somersetsh. 

Rev. J. Fiske, Wendon Lofts cum Elmdon R. 


Essex. 
= ra Foster, Ashby, near Melton Mowbray, 
c 


- Leic. 

Rev. R. Frost, St. Matthias new ch. Salford. 

Rev. H. H. Griffiths, Llanevinio P.C. Carmn. 

Rey. J. Hargreaves, West Tilbury R. Essex. 

Rev. B. Harrison, All Saints’ R. Worcester. 

Rev. H. Hubert, Cloneamery Preb. and Innis- 
tiogue V. Kilkenny. 

Rev. W. Jackman, Falkenham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Jones, Rossdroit R. Wexford. 

Rev. J. Lancaster, Abbeylaix V. Ireland. 

Rev. C. W. Lamprell, West Wickham P.C. 
Camb. 

Rev. B. A. Law, Marston Trussell R.Northamp. 

Rey. G. F. Manley, Poulton-le-sand P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. R. M‘Cawsland, Desertogill R. Ireland. 

Rev. T. T. Miller, Newtonards P.C. Ireland. 

Rev. M. R. Morgan, Liansanlet R. Glamorg. 

Rev. R. Morewood, Burton-in-Kendal V. West- 
moreland. 

Rev. J.O. Oldham, St. Luke’s ch. Birmingham. 

Rev. J. K. Robinson, Whitechurch R. Ireland. 

Rey. T. Roe, Oare R. Somersetshire. 

Rev. G. A. Salt, St. George’s V. Bristol. 

Rey. G. H. Scott, Ifield V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Sherwood, St. James’s P.C, Bradford. 

Rev. J. Strickland, Christchurch with St. 
Ewer R. Bristol. 

Rev. J. W. Vivian, St. Peter-le-Poer, Bread-st. 
R. London. 

Rev. G. 8. H. Vyse, Pilsford R. Northampton. 

Rey. H. Ward, to St. Mark’s Church, Sutton. 

7. W. J. Watson, St. Mary’s Preston P.C. 

nc. 
Rev. J. Williams, Edwin Ralph R. Hereford. 
Rev. M. Wilson, Edenfield P.C. Bury, Lanc. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J. Earle to Her Majesty’s Settlements on 
the Gambia, 


Promotions and Preferments.—~Births.— Marriages. 
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Rey. F. Cavendish, to the Earl of Arran. 

Rev. J. Collings, to the English ch. at Lyons. 

Rev. J. W. Inman, to the Earl of Hardwicke. 

Rev. W. F. Lanfear, to the Church of England 
congregation at Wisbaden. 

Rev. ra Powell, to Lord Gray. 





BIRTHS. 


July 24. The wife of John Hanson, esq. of 
Stanhope-st. North, Mornington-crescent, a 


uu. 

Sept. 11. At May-place, Kent, Mrs. Thomas 
Fletcher Robinson, a son.——13. In Grosvenor- 
sq. the Countess of Wilton, a dau.—18. At 
Syrencot, near Amesbury, the wife of E. D. 
Puore, jun. esq. a son and heir.——19, At the 
Vicarage, Collingbourne Kingston, the wife of 
the Rev. C. H. Poore, ason.——22. At Swans- 
field, near Alnwick, the wife of Prideaux Selby, 
ye son.——23. The Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, 
a dau.— 25. In Curzon-st. Mayfair, the Vis- 
countess Jocelyn, a dau.——At All Cannings 
Rectory, Wilts, the wife of Thomas Pl tre 
Methuen, esq. a son.—27. At Salisbury, Mrs. 
James Hussey, a son.——At Pocklington, 
Yorkshire, the wife of E. R. Strickland, esq. a 
son.—28. At Wexham-lodge, Bucks, the wife 
of 4 Bent, a dau.——At Windsor, the Hon. 
Mrs. Tottenham, a dau. 

Lately. In Grosvenor-pl. Mrs. Henry Kingss- 
cote, a dau.——At Wiesbaden, Lady Rosa Gre- 
ville, a son.——At the Priory, near Bishop 
Stortford, the Hon. Mrs. Wall, a dau.——The 
wife of Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. a dau.—— 
In Chester-st. Belgrave-sq. the wife of Henry 
Hulse Berens, esq. a dau.——At Aldborough- 
lodge, Yorkshire, the wife of Basil Thomas 
Wood » esq. a son and heir.—At Reading, 
the wife of Major-Gen. Tickell, a dau.——At 
Quedgeley-house, the wife of John Curtis Hay- 
ward, 6 son and heir.—tThe Hon. Frances 
Lady Dallas, a son.——At Clapham Common, 
Mrs. W. Dealtry, a son.——In Gower-st. the 
wife of Kenyon 8. Parker, esq. Queen’s Coun- 
sel, a son.——At Bath, the wife of W. Surtees 
Raine, esq. a son.——In Devoushire-p]. the 
wife of Higford Burr, esq. ason.——At Melks- 
ham, the wife of H. Goddard Awdry, esq. a 
dau.——At Wereham Rectory, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, a 


au. 

Oct.1. At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Shilleto, of Trinity, and Tutor of 
King’s Coll. a son.——In Upper Harley-st. 
Mrs. Thos. N. Hunt, a son.—3. At Thorpe- 
house, Surrey, the wife of J. 8S. Robinson, esq. 
ason and heir.——At Exeter, the wife of the 
Rev. Lawrence Palk Welland, a son.——4. At 
Melton Mowbray, the wife of Capt. Bernard 
Granville Layard, 39th Reg. a dau.—6. At Ba- 
braham, Cambridgesh. the Hon. Mrs. Adeane, 
a dau.——9. At the residence of her father, Dr. 
Monro, Harley-st. the wife of the Rev. C. L. 
Cornish, of Great Longstone, Derbysh. a son. 
—10. At Longford Castle, near Salisbury, the 
Viscountess Folkestone, a son.——At Chet- 
nole, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. Henry Hope, 
a dau.——11. At the Pentre, Monmouthsh. the 
wife of James Greenfield, esq. a dau.——The 
wife of Wm. Townsend, esq. of Sandcombe 
Barton, Sidbury, a son and heir.—14. The 
wife of John Bailward, esq. of Horsington, 
Somerset, a dau.— 16. At Hayne House, the 
wife of Charles Harward, esq. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 12. At Delhi, Lieut. B. M. Loveday, 
15th Regt. N.I. son of Lieut.-Gen. Lambert 
Loveday, to Alicia-Cassan, eldest dau. of Ma- 
jor-Gen, Simpson, 
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July 12. At Colombo, Ceylon, George Mac- 
lean, Capt. Royal Art. and Aide-de-Camp, 
fourth surviving son of Alexander Maclean, 
esq. of Ardgour, and Lady Margaret, sister of 
the late Earl of Hopetoun, to Amelia-Jane, se- 
cond dau. of his Excellency Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, K.C.B. 

14. At Calcutta, Capt. Archdale Wilson, 
Bengal Art. son of the late Rev. George Wil- 
son, of Kirby Cane Hall, Norfolk, to Ellen, 
— dau. of Brigadier-Gen. Frith, Royal 


Aug. 24. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Thomas John Barstow, esq. only son of the 
late Major William Barstow, 69th Regt. to 
Louisa-Maria, only child of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Collyer, of Siclesmere. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. Hatherell, 
Rector of Charmouth, Dorset, to Constantia, 
youngest dau. of Robert Grey, esq. of Shore- 
stone, Bamburgh, Northumberland. —— At 
Finchley, Frederic Mansel Reynolds, esq. to 
Jessie, only dau. of the late Capt.:George Har- 
ris, R.N. C.B. member for Great Grimsby in 
several Parliaments. 

30. At Bath, T. W. Goodwyn, esq. of the 
Madras Civil Serv. to Sarah-Eleanor, only 
child of James Baker, esq. of Bath.—At 
Northchurch, Herts, the Rev. B. J. Armstrong, 
Vicar of Crowle, Yorksh. only son of B. J. 
Armstrong, esq. of Southall, Middlesex, to 
Ann-Rebecca, eldest dau. of W. Duncombe, esq. 
of ley.——At Beckenham, Kent, the Rev. 
Archibald M‘Ewen, B.A. Curate of Semington, 
Wilts, to Susan, youngest dau. of the late John 

oolley. “~ = Beckenham Lodge.——At 
Cheltenham, bert, youngest son of the late 
Andrew Reid, esq. of Lions Down, East Bar- 
net, Herts, to Dora-Loraine, eldest dau. of the 
late James Fraser, esq. of Te Inver- 
ness-sh. N. B.——At Camberwell, R. T. W. 
ar, esq. of Tambon, Somerset, to Eliza- 
Johnstone, eldest dau. of the late Andrew 
Melliss, esq.—At St. Pancras, Cowdell Chap- 
man, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Sarah, dau. 
of George Johnson, esq. of Guildford-st.—— 
At Caterham, Surrey, George Martin, esq. of 
Birchwood, Surrey, and Upper Seymour-st. to 
Susannah, relict of John Harris, esq. of Stoke- 
fleming, near Dartmouth.——At St. James’s, 
Westminster, G. T. Ellison, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Catherine-Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the late R. E. Cresswell, esq. of Pinckney 
Park, Wilts.——At Wellow, Frederick William 
Curteis, esq. late of Eastleigh Lodge, near 
Warminster, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Wilby, 90th Regt. and niece of 
the Rev. Charles Paul, Vicar of Wellow.— 
At Walcot, Bath, Albert Williams, esy. of 
Camden Hill, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to Ann- 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late Wil- 
liam John Denby, esq. of the War Office.—— 
At All Souls’, Langham-pl. the Rev. J. Main- 
waring, Rector of Geldeston, Norfolk, to Jane- 
Susannah, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. J. Car- 
ver, of Sprowston Hall, near Norwich, and 
Rector of Winfarthing, Norfolk. 

31. At St. Andrew’s, N. B. Harvey Morris, 
esq. of H. M. 8. Racer, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Dr. Clutterbuck, of New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Lately. At Budock, Cornwall, George Reid, 
esg. Lieut. and Adj. of the 2nd Dragoons, to 
Frances-Rebecca, youngest dau. of the late 
Philip Rayley Ingerscott, esq. of Hopton Hall, 
Norfolk. —— At Plymouth, Robert Stewart, 
esq. surgeon, of Torquay, to Louisa, dau. of 
the Rev. J. F. Muckleston, D. D. of Lich- 
field. —— At Stillorgan, co. Dublin, Charles 
Haig, esq. of Dublin, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of T Reeves, esq. of St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, and Linden, Stillorgan. — At Kil- 


murray, co. Clare, Henry Ross-Lewin, esq, 


of Clifton Grange, son of Major Ross-Lewin, 

of Ross Hill, to Jane-Stamer, only dau. of G. 

3 Hodges, esq. of Donogrogue Castle, co. 
are. 

Sept. 1. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
John Barnaby Lewis, of eet Se 
Som. to Charlotte, only child of the Rev. —— 
Hinxman, of Blount’s Court, Oxfordsh. an 
King-st. St. James’s-sq.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. George Lowe, Vicar of 
Upottery, Devon, to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Crookenden, esq. of Rushford 
Lodge, Suffolk.——At St. Marylebone, Charles 
Rhodes, esq. to Mary-Laurie, eldest dau. of 
Col. Peter Hawker, of Longparish House, 
Hants.——At St. George’s, oe Henry 
Howlett, esq. of Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, 
to Eleanor-Maria, third dau. of the late Samuel 
Chappell, esq. of George-st. Hanover-sq.—— 
At Paris, John C. Chappell, esq. of George-st. 
Hanover-sq. to Maria-Dorinda, third dau. of 
the late George Osborne, esq. of Limerick.—— 
At Willesden, Charles John Whishaw, of Gray’s- 
inn,. and Willesden, esq. to Eleanor, dau. of 
the late James Hall, esq. of New Boswell-court 
and Neasdon.——At Leeds, John Wilson, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the 
late Thomas Chorley, esq. of Little Woodhouse. 
—At Darlington, Thomas Walker, esq. of 
Furnival’s-inn, to Ellen, fourth dau. of Francis 
Mewburn, esq. of Darlington. —— At Ball’s 
Pond, the Rev. W. H. Webb, Curate of Wood 
Dalling, Norfolk, to Ann-Webb, youngest dau. 
of John Venn, esq. of Highbury Park.——At 
Combe St. Nicholas, John Francis Solomiac. 
esq. of Geneva, to Miss Cooke, eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Cooke, esq. former place.—— 
At St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Richard-Waite, 
youngest son of the late Anthony Cox, esq. of 
Harwich, to Caroline-Whinfield, grand-dau. of 
the late Sir Joseph Esdaile.-——At Box, Edward, 
youngest son of Thomas Drake, esq. of Clifton, 
to Jane, second dau. of John J. Rogers, esq. 
of Ashley-grove. 

3. At St. Pancras, John Turner, esq. of Eus- 
ton-sq. to Elizabeth, third dau. of Edward 
Staple, esq. of Covent Garden, late of Waltham- 
stow.——At Kennington, William M‘Mullen, 
> of the Wandsworth-road, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Samuel R. Heseltine, esq. of 
Bromley, Middlesex. 

4. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the Rev. 
J. C. Harvey, to Jane Ann, eldest dau. of Tho- 
mas Boughton, esq. of Peckham. 

5. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Henry 
John Harvey, esq. Lieut. R. N. and second 
son of his Excellency Major-Gen. Sir John 
Harvey, K.C.B. and K.C.H. Governor of the 
Island, to Ella-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Right 
Rev. Aubrey-George, Bishop of Newfoundland. 

6. George Fayrer, esq. surgeon, Barking, 
Essex, second son of the late Rev. Josep 
Fayrer, vicar of St. Teath, Cornwall, to Ann, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Hewett, esq.— At Bow- 
don, Cheshire, the Rev. J. A. Wanton, incum- 
bent of Drypool, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late Pym Denton, esq. of Whittington, 
Derbysh. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
William Cecil Fowle, M.A. of Ilmington, War- 
wicksh. to Frances, only dau. of William Hag- 
gard, esq. of Bradenham Hall, Norfolk.——The 
Rev. Weeden Butler, Vicar of Wickham Mar- 
ket, Suffolk, to Frances, third dau. of William 
Mercer, esq. of Kingston-upon-Thames, Sur- 
rey. —— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord 
Charles Beauclerk, brother to the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, to Miss Stopford, only dau. and heiress 
of Col. and Mrs. Stopford. 

8. At Gestingthorpe, Essex, Alfred, third 
surviving son of Henry Westmacott, esq. late 
of Edinburgh, to Mary-Matilda, only child of 
the Rey. Barrington Syer, M.A. Vicar of Gest- 
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ingthorpe.——At Brompton, the Rev. William 

arsh, M.A. Vicar of Ashburton, Devon, to 
Sarah-Ann, dau. of the late William Cokayne, 
esq. of Derby.—-At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. Sir John Hay Williams, bart. of Bodel- 
wyddan, Flintsh. to Lady Sarah Amherst, only 
dau. of Earl Amherst. —— At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Owen Jones, esq. of John-street, 
Adelphi, architect, to Isabella-Lucy, dau. of 
the late Charles Wild, esq. of Piccadilly.—— 
At Camberwell, Henry Francis, son of Thomas 
Gastineau, esq. of Adelphi-pl. to Mary, dau. of 
the late R. W, Clayton, esq. of the Grove.—— 
At Blickling, Norfolk, the Hon. Charles Henry 
Cust, of the Royal Horse Guards, second son 
of the Earl Brownlow, to Caroline-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Ronald George Macdonald, esq. 
Chief of Clanronald, and grand-dau. of the late 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe.——At Laugharne, 
Carmarthensh. George Pinchin, esq. of Hatt 
House, Wilts, to Margaret, second dau. of the 
late David Lewis,esq. of Henllam, Pembrokesh. 
and of Glanyrhyd, Carmarthensh.——At Dud- 
ley, John Roberts, esq. surgeon, to Mary-Anne, 
relict of James Bourne, esq. of ‘Tansley Hall, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. Joseph 
Cartwright, Vicar of Dudley.——At Fresh- 
water, Isle of Wight, the Hon. Lieut.-Col. 

ood, of the Grenadier Guards, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Sir Graham Eden Hamond, 
Bart. K.C.B. 

10. At Mickleham, E. H. Parry, esq. young- 
est son of the late I. H. Parry, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Mary-Emily, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Warneford.——At ‘St. Marylebone, John 
Erichsen, esq. of Welbeck-st. to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Thomas Cole, 
R. N. —— At Southampton, William Charles 
Humphrys, esq. only surviving son of Ambrose 
Humphrys, esq. of Upper Wimpole-st. to Isa- 
bella-Eliza-Dehany, second dau. of the Rev. 
C. B. Cookes. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Godfrey Astell, esq. of the Bengal Civil Serv. 
third son of William Astell, esq. M.P. for Bed- 
fordshire, to Louisa-Maria, eldest dau. of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Wynyard, C.B.——The Hon. and Rev. 
Charles George Perceval, to Frances-Agnes, 
second dau. of the late Rev. George Trevelyan, 
Archdeacon of Taunton.—— At Cheltenham, 
Henry Crookenden, esq. to Julia, dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Sir Salusbury Davenport, C.B. K.C.H. of 
Bramall Hall, Cheshire.——At Islington, Alex- 
ander Brewer, esq. of Colebrook Vale, Mon- 
mouthsh. to Emma, fifth dau. of John Jeaffre- 
son, esq. —— At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. 
Frederick Deacon, esq. of Bridgewater, to Ka- 
therine, third dau. of the Rev. W. H. Charlton, 
M. A. Vicar of Felmingham, and Curate of 
St. Mary’s.——At Tewkesbury, William Trew, 
esq. of Woburn-pl. Russelli-sq. to Rose-Su- 
sanna, eldest dau. of Thomas Vernon, esq.—— 
At Howden, the Rev. Thomas Poole, M.A. in- 
cumbent of Firbeck-cum-Letwell, to Mary- 
Brown, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Guy, 
M.A. Vicar of Howden.——At Florence, the 
Rev. J. W. La Touche, LL.D. Rector of Mon- 
trath, Ireland, son of the late Col. La Touche, 
many years Member for Carlow, to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Sheepshankes 
Burgess, M.A. late of Bath. 

14. At St. Dunstan’s in the West, George 
Charles Allen, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Georgiana-Flora, only child of the late Capt. 
George Hemming, E. I. Co.’s Naval Service. 
——At Islington, Henry Barraud, esq. of Park- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. 
of James Rose, esq. of Islington.——At Worth- 
ing, Hants, William Lynn Smart, esq. of Trew- 
hitt-house, Northumberland, to Charlotte- 
Catherine, second dau. of the late William 
Hesse Gordon, esq. Madras Civil Serv.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Peter Cunningham, 
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esq. third son of Allan Cunningham, . to 
Zenobia, second dau. of John Martin, coq KL, 
——At Cobham, Kent, the Rev. James Munro 
Sandham, to Anne, dau. of Major Richardson. 
——At Urswick, Lancash. Henry William, third 
son of John Schneider, esq. of Southgate, Mid- 
dlesex, to Augusta, second dau. of Richard 
Smith, esq. of Bankfield, Lancash. and of Poul- 
ton Manor House, Cheshire. —— At Malta, 
Lieut. Frederick Holland, R.N. to Susan, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Christian, 7 of Malta. 
—At Yair, Wm. Elmsley, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to haven. aay aw youngest dau. of the 
late Alexander Pringle, esq. of Whytbank, 
Selkirksh, 

15. At St. Marylebone, Sir Edward Samuel 
Walker, of Chester, and Berry-hill, Notts, to 
Frances - Valentine, fourth dau., and at the 
same time and place, William Cope, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, only son of Wm. Henry Cope, 
esq. of Holbeche, Staffordsh. to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the Geo. Stevens, esq. of Old 

indsor Lodge, Berks.——At Hollingbourne, 
Kent, John Savage, esq. of Jinnings, same co. 
late Master of her Majesty’s Supreme Court at 
Madras, to Sarah-Charlotte, third dau. of Bald- 
win Duppa Duppa, esq. of Hollingbourne 
House.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Phi- 
neas Phené, esq. of Devereux Chambers, Tem- 
ple, and of Piccadilly, to Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Joseph Field, esq. of Hatfield, 
Herts.—At Swallowfield, Berks, the Rev. W. 
E. Partridge, Vicar of Ilmer, Bucks, Chaplain 
to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, only son of 
C. A. Partridge, esq. of Cotham Lodge, Glouc. 
to Lucy-Olivia-Hobart, only surviving child of 
Oliver Anderdon, esq. Q. C.——At Horncastle, 
the Rev. R. D. B. Rawnsley, Fellow of Magd. 
Coll, Oxon. to Catharine-Anne, only dau. of 
the late Sir Willingham Franklin, Knt. Ju 
at Madras.——At Lacock, Wilts, Capt. Wil- 
liam Wallace Rooke, 47th Regt. son of Capt. 
F. W. Rooke, R.N. of Lackham House, to Julia- 
Humphrys, dau. of Charles Rooke, ony of 
Westwood House, Essex.—-At St. Luke’s, 
near Cork, the Rev. J.C. Gordon, of Dela- 
mont, co. Down, to Geraldine, dau. of James 
Penrose, esq. of Woodhill, co. Cork.——The 
Rev. Henry King, of Lund, near Beverley, to 
Harriotte-Wakeham, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Nottidge, Rector of East Hanningfield, 
Essex.——At Builth, Breconsh. John Whittall, 
esq. of St. Vincent’s, West Indies, to Ann, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Whittall, esq. 
of Bailey Irvon, Radnorsh.—Henry Charles 
Mules, esq. third son of Philip Mules, esq. of 


Honiton, Devon, to Agnes, fifth dau. of the 
peed Rev. John Bond, tor of Freston, Suf- 
‘olk. 


16. AtSt. Pancras, Joseph Henry Dart, . 
M.A. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Adeline-Pennal, eld- 
est dau. of Richard Humber, esq. of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ordnance, Tower. 

17. At Wellington, Somerset, Edward Ward- 
roper, esq. Capt. Madras Army, to Mary-Anne, 
only dau. of James Marsh, esq. of Exeter. 

19. At Frankfort, John Beauchamp, second 
son of the late St. Andrew St. John, esq. of 
Gayton, Norfolk, and grandson of the late 
Dean of Worcester, to Catharine-Maria, dau, 
of Col. Steward, of Leamington. 

20. At Trowbridge, Wm. Gould,esq. youngest 
son of the late Rev. R. F. Gould, M.A. Rector 
of Luckham, Som. to Elizabeth-Abigail, widow 
of Capt. Hubert Gould, 77th Regt. and late of 
Trowbridge.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. Egerton Leigh, Queen’s ‘oon Guards, 
on y son of _— soe esq. of High Legh, 
and Jodrell Hall, Cheshire, to Lydia, dau. of 
John Smith Wright, esq. of Rempstone Hall, 
Notts. —— Louis Buckland, esq. of Camden- 
road Villas, to Barbara, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Samuel Pitman, of Oulton Hall, Norfolk.—— 
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At Bray, Berks, T. F. Birch, esq. Commander 
R.N. eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Birch, 
Archdeacon of Lewes, to Ann, only dau. of 
William Stephens, esq. of Ive’s-place, Maiden- 
head, Berks.——At Egham, Charles Vie Rid- 
out, esq. to Margaret, only dau. of Frederick 
Charles Davenport, esq¢.—At Edmonton, An- 
thony Runnacles, esq. Capt. Royal Art. of 
Stour e, Bradfield, Essex, to Sophia, eld- 
est dau. of Thomas King, esq. 

21. At Oxwich, Glamorgan, Randle Wilbra- 
ham Falconer, esq. M.D. son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Falconer, M.D. of Bath, to Anna- 
Maria, dau. of John Wood, esq. of Cwm and 
Brynhavod, Carmarthensh.—At Lyminster, 
Sussex, Capt. William Adolphus Crosbie, late 
of the Rifle Brigade, son of Gen. Sir John 
Crosbie, K.C.H. to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Evans, esq. of Lyminster. —— At 
Brighton, Thomas George Vernon, esq. of 
Tewkesbury, to Euphemia-Harriet, second 
dau. of Sir Robert Graham, Bart. of Esk.—— 
At Great Chesterford, W. F. Brewster, esq. of 
Cambridge, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
J. Living, esq.——At Norwood, Robert Donald- 
son, esq. of Madeira, to Alice-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Christopher Jordison, esq. of Ayles- 
bury. —— At Paddington, Philip Burrowes, 
esq. second son of the late T. F. Burrowes, 
esq. of Demerara, to Amelia-Seymour, eldest 
dau. of Francis Alven, esq. of Great Ormond- 
st.——At Limehouse, the Rev. W. R. Tomlin- 
son, Rector of Sherfield English, Hants, son 
of Vice-Adm. Tomlinson, of Middleton House, 
Sussex, to Cecilia, dau. of William Baker, esq. 
Coroner for Middlesex. , 

22. At Grouville, Jersey, Charles Carus Wil- 
son, esq. seventh son of W. W. C. Wilson, esq. 
of Casterton Hall, Westmoreland, and formerly 
M.P. for Cockermouth, to Miss Devaynes, of 
Belmont Row, Jersey. —At North Cray, Kent, 
William, third son of John Angerstein, esq. to 
Mary-Ann, only child of the late William Net- 
tleshipp, esq.——At Axminster, Francis Rus- 
sell Loscombe, esq. of Andover, to Sarah, dau. 
of William Pickering, esq. of Axminster.—— 
At Thornbury, William Vawdrey, esq. of Gwi- 
near, Cornwall, son of the late Rev. Mr. Vaw- 
drey, of Gwinear, to Mary-Raymond, younger 
dau. of Daniel Gingell, esq. M.D.——At St. 
Pancras New Church, Robert Edward Pownall, 
esq. of Tottenham, and Doctors’ Commons, to 
Louisa, dau. of John Gamble, esq.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles Edward Jem- 
mett, esq. of Kingston-upon-Thames, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of John Urpeth Rastrick, esq. of 
Eaton-sq.——At Walthamstow, Richard Wil- 
son Greaves, esq. B.A. eldest son of the Rev. 
Richard Greaves, of Colby Lodge, Tenby, to 
Sophia-Elizabeth, second dau. of Archibald 
Corbett, esq.——At Chatham, Major I. C. Ped- 
die, 2lst Scotch Fusiliers, to Mrs. Starkie, 
widow of the late Edmund Starkie, ey 
Medical Staff, and dau. of the late Capt. Beevor. 
——At Tichborne, Hants, Walter Taylor, esq. 
of Hockley, to Anne-Barbara, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Samuel Strutt, of Tichborne.—— 
At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Charles Deans, 
esq. son of the late Rev. James Deans, M.A. to 
Hannah-Elizabeth, dau. of the late Henry 
Warbrick, esq, : 

23. At St. Marylebone, Henry A. Simon, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, to Sarah-Sophia, 
dau. of Samuel Tarrant, esq. of Portland-terr. 
Regent’s Park. 

24. At Harvestehude, near Hamburgh, Fer- 
dinand Von Schwartz, >, eldest son of the 
late Senator Schwartz, of that city, to Mary 


Esperance Kalm Brandt, second dau. of Ema- 

nuel Henry Brandt, esq. of the Regent’s Park. 

—At Youghal, James Farrell, esq. of Glou- 

cester-pl. Portman-sq. to Mary-Moody, young- 

est dau. * John Power, esq. of Bellevue, co. 
1 


Marriages. 


[Nov. 


Cork.——-At St. Marylebone, Campbell Rich- 
ardson, esq. Hon. E. I. Co.’s Service, to Ellen, 
third dau. of R. Atkinson, esq.——At Walcot, 
Goddard Henry Richards, M.D. eldest son of 
the late Col. Richards, to Kate, second dau. of 
the late A. Mason, esq. of Stonbrock, co. 
Dublin. 

27. At Lewes, P. A. Taylor, jun. esq. to 
Clementia, dau. of the late John Doughty, esq. . 


of Brockdish, Norfolk.—— At Wargrave, Berks, 
John Walter, esq. eldest son of John Walter, 
esq. of Bear Wood, Berks, M.P. to Emily- 


Frances, eldest dau. of Major Court, of Castle- 
mans, Berks.——At Newington, Surrey, Rich- 
ard Bacon, esq. of Reading, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of M. Agar, esq. of Hackney.——At Streat- 
ham, Cornelius Lea Wilson, esq. of Becken- 
ham, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Wilcox, esq. of Grovehurst, Tonbridge Wells, 
——At Bishopsteignton, the Rev. Robert Au- 
= third son of John Knox, esq. of Castle 

eu, co. Mayo, and of Lyndridge, Devon, to 
Octavia-Gertrude, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. R. J. Hallifax, Rector of Richards Castle, 
Herefordsh. only son of Samuel, formerly Bp. 
of St. Asaph.—At Alderley, Glouc. Thomas 
Geo. Wiils, esq. of Castlerea, co. Roscommon, 
eldest son of Wm. Robert Wills, esq. of Wills- 
— same co. to. Theodosia-Eleanor, only 

u. of R. H. B. Hale, esq. and the Lady Theo- 
dosia Hale. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
and Rev. Wm. C. Henniker, brother of Lord 
Henniker, to Mary-Eliza, dau. of the late Edw. 
Farnham, esq. of Quorndon House, Leic.— 
At Hitchin, the Rev. W. H. Jones, B.A. Curate 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to Elizabeth- 
Woodhouse, only dau. of the late Edward 
Perks, esq. of Hitchin.——At Boothby Pag- 
nell, Linc. the Rev. Bryan King, M.A. tor 
of St.George’s, Middlesex, to Mary-Martha, 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Fardell, tor of 
Boothby Pagnell.—At Caversham, William 
Freeman, esq. of Milbank-st. Westminster, to 
Harriett, eldest dau. of Thomas Deane, esq. of 
Caversham and English, Oxon.——At Edin- 
burgh, Robert Ellis Dudgeon, om. M.D. of 
Liverpool, to Emilia-Anne, second dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. John Sutherland Sinclair, Royal 
Art.— At Bellsbank, Ayrshire, David Wood- 
burn, esq. M.D. Bengal Med. Estab. to Jane, 
third dau. of the late John Walker, esq. of 
Bellsbank. —— At Mortlake, Surrey, J. B. 
Kirby, esq. M.A. of the Middle Temple, and 
Devonshire-st. Portland-place, to Fanny, se- 
cond dau. of W. A. Weguelin, esq. of Mortlake. 
— At Littleham, Dr. Miller, to Elizabeth, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. William 
— Rector of Silverton and Vicar of Broad- 
clyst. 

29. At Freshford, Somersets. the Rev. John 
Gaselee, Rector of Little Yeldham, Essex, to 
Sarah-Anne-Griffith, third dau. of Henry Mant, 
esq. of Bath.——At Westminster, C. 8S. Cauth- 
erley, esq. of Abington Pigotts, Cambridgesh. 
to Sophia-Dorothea, youngest dau. of W. Nicol, 
esq. Pall Mall. . 

30. At Newtown, the Rev. Henry Butler, 
Vicar of Bettus, to Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Fred.Brandstrom, esq. of Newtown,Montg. 

Lately. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
— Cooke, esq. younger son of the late 
John Cooke, esq. of King’s Caple, co. Here- 
ford, to Mary-Elizabeth, only child and heiress 
of the Rev. Charles Wetherell, A.M. of Eaton- 

l. Belgrave-sq. and Rector of Byfield.——At 

minster, Geo. Dundas, esq. son of Major 
Dundas, of Abberleix, Queen’s Co. Ireland, to 
Miss Stevenson, of Hennor House, near Leo- 
minster. 

Oct. 1. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Jo- 
seph Cubitt, esq. of Great George-st. to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut, J. Moore, R.N. 
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OBITUARY. 


Marquess WELLESLEY. 

Sept.25. At Kingston House, Knights- 
bridge, aged 82, the Most Hon. Richard 
Wellesley, Marquess Wellesley of Norragh 
(1799), second Earl of Mornington, Vis- 
count Wellesley of Dengan Castle (1760), 
and Baron Mornington of Mornington, 
co, Meath (1746); Baron Wellesley of 
Wellesley, co. Somerset (1797), K.G. 
Knt. of the Crescent, and of the Lion and 
Sun, a Privy Councillor, Custos Rotulo- 
rum of the county of Meath, and D.C.L. 

The Marquess Wellesley was born in 
Grafton-street, Dublin, on the 20th June, 
1760, the eldest child of Garrett first 
Earl of Mornington, by the Hon. Anne 
Hill Trevor, eldest daughter of Arthur 
first Viscount Dungannon. 

He was at an early age placed at Eton 
College, and afterwards sent to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, being matriculated as a 
nobleman at Christ Church, December 
24,1778. At both those great seats of 
learning the embryo statesman was emi- 
nently distinguished. He did not remain 
long enough at Oxtord to take a degree, 
but in 1780 he gained the Latin Verse 
Prize, ‘‘In mortem Jacobi Cook, naviga- 
toris celeberrimi.” His brothers (after- 
wards Lord Maryborough, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Cowley, and the Rev. 
Gerald Wellesley,) attained to some ho- 
nours in the course of their school or 
University education ; but the eldest mem- 
ber of this illustrious family not only 
surpassed his relatives, but even stood 
high amongst the great body of his con- 
temporaries, at a period when classical 
attainments were in the highest repute, 
and when they were to many men objects 
of an ambition beyond which they indulged 
no higher aspirations. 

His accession to the peerage (shortly 
before he attained his majority) by the 
death of his father, May 22, 1781, called 
him early away from the academic bowers. 
His first act on becoming of age was to 
assume the numerous pecuniary obliga- 
tions of his father, and to pluce his estates 
under the prudent and upright manage- 
ment of his mother; it is, however, to be 
regretted, that though the first Earl's debts 
were paid, his son was not able eventually 
to preserve the family estates. In 1783 
he was made one of the original Knights 
of thenewly-instituted order of St. Patrick, 
of whom he had long been the sole survi- 
vor (though he resigned that honour on 
being appointed a Knight of the Garter 
in 1810); and in 1785, he was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council for Ireland. 

Gent. Mace. Vor, XVIII. 


At the general election of 1784 he was 
returned to the English House of Com- 
mons, as member for Beeralston ; and he 
soon distinguished himself as a young 
man of talent. On the 16th Sept. 1786, 
he was appointed a Lord of the Treasury, 
and in consequence a new writ for Beer- 
alston was moved at the commencement 
of the session, Jan. 23, 1787. He was 
re-elected for Saltash ; but in the follow- 
ing May this election was reversed by a 
committee, in favour of John Lemon, esq. 

In June 1788, a vacancy occurring for 
the royal borough of Windsor, he was 
returned, as he was again at the general 
election of 1790. In the senate he took 
an active part in the debates which the 
disturbed state of Europe then occasioned: 
his speeches abounded in expressions of 
the most devoted loyalty, of hatred to the 
principles which had been sown by the 
French revolution, and in sentiments cal- 
culated to inspire the ministry and the 
country with resolution to pursue the 
warlike counsels which had been proposed. 
By this cordial agreement with the views 
of government, and bya frequent personal 
intercourse with King George the Third, 
he naturally acquired the favourable regard 
of his Majesty. On the 2Ist June, 1793, 
he was sworn of the English Privy Coun- 
cil, and he continued one of the Lords of 
the Treasury until July, 1797. At that 
period he was appointed to succeed Lord 
Cornwallis as Governor-General of India, 
and, in order to add a further grace to the 
appointment, he was created a peer of 

ngland, by the title of Baron Wellesley, 
of Wellesley, co. Somerset. 

He had now entered a field sufficiently 
wide for the most vigorous ability of the 
statesman, the legislator, and the soldier ; 
and at that hour demanding the most 
active energies of them all. The French 
republic was then in its full triumph. The 
blow which it struck on the diadems of 
Europe reverberated through the extremi- 
ties of the earth. The throne of British 
India already trembled. The Sultan of 
the Mysore had sworn vengeance against 
England, and it was not forgotten by him 
or by India that his father had marched 
to the gates of Madras. A French 
army was in the pay of the native 
powers ; a French expedition was bound 
tor the Isle of France ; and, to make the 
danger still more startling, a French army 
of 40,000 men had already invaded Egypt, 
less fought than trampled downits Turkish 
garrison, had seized on Syria, and paused 
only to establish on the Mediterranean a 
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base for that mighty operation, which, 
after uniting the empires of Mahomet and 
Charlemagne, was to finish by exceeding 
the victories and the march of Alexander. 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, was an enemy, 
whose co-operation with the French re- 
public was of too dangerous an aspect to 
be suffered to gain maturity, without every 
means being employed to prevent it, or to 
anticipate the consequences. Without al- 
lowing, therefore, the danger to increase 
by dilatory counsels, Lord Mornington in- 
stantly adopted measures for the firmest 
resistance to the expected enemy. Buona- 
parte having landed in Egypt, he despatch- 
ed a considerable part of the Indian army, 
under Sir David Baird, to join Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who had the command of 
that from England. The bold design of 
sending these forces up the Persian Gulf 
having succeeded, his Lordship had the 
satisfaction of seeing his counsels crowned 
with distinguished triumph. Orders were 
next issued to obtain possession of Parim, 
a small island situated at the entrance of 
the gulf of Cambay, which forms a com- 
munication between the straits of Babel- 
mandel and the Red Sea. By the pos- 
session of this place, the passage of the 
invadingarmy would be effectually stopped, 
and India in consequence be provided 
with a permanent and secure defence. 
The Indian army, in the mean time, 
having assembled under General Harris, 
received orders to proceed against Se- 
ringapatam, the siege of which city was 
comimenced in April, 1797. The assurances 
which Buonaparte had given the Sultan 
of speedy and effective aid, induced that 
haughty but unfortunate prince to reject 
every offer of conciliation. No other 
measures, therefore, seemed open but an 
immediate and determined attack upon 
the seat of his government, and the siege 
was formed with every care to secure its 
speedy capture. The difficulty, however, 
of the undertaking was greater, it is said, 
than had been expected, and history has 
few military annals more calculated to 
inspire a horror for war, under what- 
ever pretences, or for whatever design 
it be undertaken. So many were the 
obstacles which presented themselves to 
the attacking army, that there was at one 
time an idea of raising the siege, which it 
is probable would have been the result, 
but for the pressing and energetic letters 
of the Governor-General. Urged on by 
his exhortations, General Harris carried 
on his operations with renewed vigour, 
and the place was at length carried by a 
desperate assault, in which the Sultan 
himself was slain. On the intelligence of 
the important event reaching the Govern. 
ment at home, the Earl of Mornington, 
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in acknowledgment of his services, was 
created a Marquess of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, by patent dated Dec. 2, 1799. 
He received also various augmentations to 
his heraldic insignia, viz. an inescucheon 
purcpure, charged with an estoile vert bor- 
dered and radiated or, between eight 
stripes or spots of the royal tiger, saltire.. 
wise, gold. ‘To his dexter supporter, a 
lion was added, in the paw, a French 
republican tri-coloured flag depressed and 
the staff broken; and the sinister sup- 
porter was altered from a lion to the royal 
tiger of Tippoo Sultaun, vert, striped, 
collared and chained or, holding in the 
paw the standard of Tippoo depressed, 
and the staff broken. ‘To the crest of 
Wellesley was added the standard of 
Tippoo Sultaun, and to the crest of Col- 
ley, which was a man’s arm grasping a 
sword, instead of the sword a flag-staff, 
with the Union Standard of Great Britain 
surmounting the tri-coloured standard of 
France and the standard of Tippoo. 

The capture of Seringapatam, which 
had been preceded by the victory achieved 
at Mallavelly, added at once to the renown 
of the army and the anxieties of the 
Governor-General ; but the wisdom of 
his policy has been as fully recognised as 
the influence of his success was extensively 
experienced. After some deliberation, 
he determined upon restoring the ancient 
Hindoo race of sovereigns, the representa- 
tive of whom was then a child of five 
years old. A partition of the territory 
being made, the capital, with the districts 
on the coast, including the port of Man- 
galore, was assigned to the East India 
Company. Compensation was made to 
some native allies, and the remaining por- 
tion of Tippoo’s territory was granted to 
the native Rajah, with nominal sovereignty 
over the whole. So complete was this 
series of victories, that General Wellesley 
(Duke of Wellington), in one of his des- 
patches written at that period, says, that 
he ‘‘ only waits to know what countries 
they are which the (rovernor- General 
wishes to take possession of,” as if all 
Asia had quailed under his triumphant 
dominion. 

The next efforts of the Marquess were 
directed to the important objects of en- 
larging the commercial intercourse between 
India and Europe ; in this, however, the 
naturally jealous spirit of the East India 
Company opposed itself to his liberal 
designs, and the attempt was but partially 
successful. In no respect cooled by this 
disappointment, he applied himself with 
untiring energy to the duties of his station, 
making a viceregal progress through the 
northern provinces of India, visiting the 

nabobs and native princes in the full 
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splendour of Asiatic magnificence, re- 
dressing grievances, creating friends and 
allies, repressing open or concealed ene- 
mies, and laying upon a broad basis the 
foundations of an empire which the poten- 
tates of Europe regard with envy, and to 
which our remotest posterity will look 
back with astonishment and admiration. 

In 1801 the Governor- General despatch- 
ed a considerable force up the Red Sea to 
assist in wresting Egypt from the power 
of the French. He next turned the 
British arms against the Mahrattas, and, 
after a sharp struggle, conquered the 
whole country between the Jumna and 
the Ganges, corpelling Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar to make peace. On these 
events followed the splendid victory ob- 
tained by Major-General Wellesley, and 
the troops under his command, at Assaye, 
and, finally, the battle of Lassawarree, 
which terminated a war not less remark- 
able for the prudence and wisdom with 
which it was directed, than for the military 
achievements by which it was brought to 
a successful issue. 

After six or seven years’ residence in 
the East, Lord Wellesley naturally be- 
came desirous of returning to England ; 
but his services were of such importance 
in India, that even a change in the ad- 
ministration at home was not followed by 
his recall. In consequence of his financial 
plans, the revenue of the company had 
been raised from seven millions to up- 
wards of fifteen millions annually, with 
advantage to commerce, and without in- 
justice to the inhabitants. 

In the year 1805 he was, at his own 
request, recalled from the Government 
of India, and, as might be expected, every- 
thing was done in this country by the 
East India Company, and by the mi- 
nisters of the Crown, to mark the deep 
sense which they entertained of his splen- 
did services. Nevertheless, there were 
those who thought that his administra- 
tion had been enormously expensive, not 
to say extravagant, and that he was guilty 
of great injustice to the native powers, 
particularly to the Nabob of Oude. By 
his accusers, it was forgotten that the 
critical circumstances of the time made a 
a vast expenditure necessary, and that his 
conduct towards the Indian princes was 
justified by their persevering hostility; yet 
in those days there was a member of the 
House of Commons, a Mr. Paull, who 
presented articles of impeachment against 
him, but they were soon withdrawn, and a 
vote was obtained in his favour. 

In the year 1807, the Duke of Portland 
being Minister, the King wished Lord 
Wellesley to be appointed one of the 
Secretaries of State; but he did not then 
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accept office. In 1809 he took rather a 
prominent part in vindicating the expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen. He was soon af- 
terwards appointed Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Spain, and 
landed at Cadiz on the very day when 
the battle of Talavera was fought, and 
amid the rejoicings made to celebrate the 
surrender of Dupont’s army to the patriot 
forces. It required but a short residence 
in Spain to convince him how much the 
success of any resistance to Buonaparte 
must depend upon British exertions ; his 
lordship accordingly insisted on the recall 
of Cuesta; advised the immediate ap- 
pointment of a Regency, and a convoca- 
tion of the Cortes, as the only means of 
giving the weight of nationality to their 
proceedings. 

Dissensions in the British Cabinet, and 
the fact that on the Péninsula military 
services were more required than diplo- 
matic negociations, caused the speedy re- 
turn of the Marquess. On the death of 
the Duke of Portland the Perceval go- 
vernment was formed, and the Marquess 
Wellesley, after considerable negociation, 
was prevailed upon to accept the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
This he held from the month of Decem- 
ber 1809 till January 1812 ; but, differing 
from his colleagues on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Claims, and on other material 
points, he withdrew from the government. 

On the 3rd of March 1810 the Mar- 
quess Wellesley was elected a Knight 
of the Order of the Garter, resigning 
thereupon the order of St. Patrick. 

On the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
which occurred in the month of May 
1812, the Prince Regent was anxious 
that Lord Wellesley should form a part 
of the new government then about to be 
constructed. ‘The Marquess was imme. 
diately commissioned to assist in forming 
an administration, but did not succeed in 
accomplishing that object, and it was not 
until the 8th of June that Lord Liverpool 
could announce in Parliament the fact 
that he was himself the head of the Go- 
vernment. Shortly after the formation of 
the new ministry, Mr. Canning carried 
in the House of Commons a motion fa- 
vourable to the Roman Catholic Claims ; 
a similar motion was made in the Upper 
House, by the Marquess Wellesley, on 
the Ist of July, which was lost by a ma- 
jority of one, and that one a proxy. His 
lordship then remained in opposition for 
about ten years, in the early part of which 
period he repeatedly called the attention of 
Parliament to the difficulties in which his 
illustrious brother was placed in the Pe- 
ninsula, for want of sufficient co-operation 
on the part of the Spanish Government, as 
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well as on account of being frequently dis- 
appointed respecting the reinforcements 
which he looked for from this country. 
On other subjects, he gradually evinced a 
leaning towards what are called Liberal 
politics; and in 1815 he warmly con- 
demned the commercial policy of Lord 
Liverpool’s government, and subsequently 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and other restrictive measures. 

Lord Wellesley once more came into 
power as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1822, Sir Robert Peel being the Home 
Secretary. In that situation he was wel- 
comed with much enthusiasm, and re- 
tained throughout a high degree of popu- 
larity. The illness, and consequent re- 
tirement from public life, of the Earl of 
Liverpool, had no effect upon his posi- 
tion, for neither Mr. Canning nor Lord 
Goderich (now Earl of Ripon) were averse 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics. He 
returned when his brother the Duke of 
Wellington became Prime Minister, in 
March 1828. 

On the 22d Nov. 1830 he was appointed 
Lord Steward of the Housebold, and he 
retained that office until Sept. 1833; 
when, on the accession of Earl Grey and 
the Whigs to power, he a second time 
became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
remained there until the close of that ad- 
ministration in Dec. 1834. 

On the formation of the second Mel- 
bourne ministry, in April 1835, the Mar- 
quess Wellesley accepted the appointment 
of Lord Chamberlain, but he resigned it 
in the course of the same year. He had 
at that period attained the very advanced 
age of 77; his health began to decline; 
with the exception of his brothers, the 
friends of his early years had withdrawn 
into retirement or sunk into the grave ; 
and the venerable statesman, who had 
devoted half a century to the service of 
three successive sovereigns—thought the 
time had at length arrived for that season 
of repose which it is so desirable should 
intervene between the cessation of active 
pursuits and the close of human existence. 

On the 2d Nov. 1837, the East India 
Company came to a resolution to the 
effect, that they had reason to believe 
that the Marquess Wellesley was involved 
in pecuniary difficulties, and that, there- 
fore, they deemed it to be their duty to 
offer to him some further acknowledgment 
of his distinguished services. The reso- 
lution proceeded to state that, on the fall 
of Seringapatam, the sum of 100,000/. 
was set apart for the Marquess Wellesley 
—a grant which, on his suggestion, was 
abandoned to the army. It was after- 


wards determined to vote to him an an- 
auity of 5000/, which had ever since been 
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id; but the Court of Proprietors be- 
ae that the noble Marquess derived 
very little benefit from the grant; and, 
under these circumstances, it was resolved 
that the sum of 20,000/. be placed in the 
hands of the chairman, the deputy-chair- 
man, and two other persons, as trustees, 
to be applied for the use and benefit of 
the Marquess Wellesley in such manner 
as they may think fit. ‘This grant was ac- 
cepted, and acknowledged by his lordship 
in a letter addressed to the chairman, 

The Marquess enjoyed a pension of 
26937. as Chief Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, which reverts to 
the Crown. 

The Marquess Wellesley was the au- 
thor of ‘* Substance of a Speech in the 
House of Commons on the Address, 
1794 ;” ** Notes relative to the Peace 
concluded with the Mabrattas,” in which 
he has given a succinct history of Indian 
affairs; ‘* Letters to the Government of 
Fort St. George relative to the new form 
of a Government established there; ” 
‘‘ Letters to the Directors of the East 
India Company on the India Trade,” &c. 
As his policy led him to lay great stress 
on the influence of the public press, he is 
believed to be author of many other pub- 
lications of a temporary political character. 
He devoted much of ie later leisure to 
the composition of Latin poems of con- 
siderable grace and eloquence (of which 
we had the pleasure to insert one, the 
Salix Babylonica, in our Magazine for 
Jan. 1840, and subsequently some fur- 
ther specimens. No one, however, cun 
form a just appreciation of the compre- 
hensiveness of his genius, and of his great 
literary powers, who has not perused his 
admirable Despatches from India (re- 
cently published), unrivalled only as ma- 
terials for history by the more eventful 
records of his distinguished brother. 

It will add further to the fame of this 
great Statesman to mention, that Mr. 
Pitt held his abilities in the highest es- 
teem, and placed the greatest confidence 
inhim. ‘ Wait till Mornington comes 
from India, and then we shall know some- 
thing,” was a well known speech of his, 
and well deserved. His parliamentary 
eloquence was of a high order, and of a 
very finished kind. 

The Marquess was twice married. His 
first wife, to whom he was married on the 
29th Nov. 1794, was, it it said, an opera 
dancer, named Hyacinthe- Gabrielle, only 
daughter of M. Pierre Roland. They had 
had several children, (of whom Mr, R, 
Wellesley, the Rev. Henry Wellesley, 
and the present Lady Hatherton are 
survivors,) but separated very soon 
after marriage, without any further 
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issue, and were not afterwards reconciled, 
She did not accompany him to India, 
and died in Nov. 1816. He married 
secondly, Oct. 29, 1825, Marianne, 
eldest daughter and co-heiress of Rich- 
ard Caton, esq. of Maryland in Ame- 
rica, and widow of Robert Patterson, 
~ Her Ladyship survives him, and is 
a Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen 
Dowager. Having no issue by either 
marriage, the Marquisate and the Barony 
of Wellesley have become extinct, and 
the titles of Earl of Mornington, &c. have 
devolved on his next brother, William 
Lord Maryborough. 

His lordship’s frame, though always 
slight, had retained remarkable activity 
until within the last few years. He then 
began to give signs of feebleness, but his 
mind retained all the animation for which 
it had been so remarkable in early life. 
All his recollections of the singularly di- 
versified period through which he had 
passed, and of which it was his fortune 
to have borne so distinguished a part, 
were clear. His conversation was as co- 
pious as ever. He still cultivated those 
classical attainments for which he had 
been so conspicuous at school and college. 
One of the most vigorous characters of 
William Pitt, and one of the most 
striking specimens of modern Latin poetry, 
both proceeded from his pen at the age of 
eighty! This was twining the solid pillar 
of his fame with the foliage of his early 
genius ; and it might be difficult to say 
how far even that foliage may not have 
added to the strength as well as to the 
grace of the original structure. 

In accordance with the Marquess’s 
strong affection for the spot where he 
received his first impressions of literary 
taste, his body was deposited in tke vault 
of Eton College Chapel, on Saturday 
Oct. 8. The pall was supported by Lord 
Burghley, Lord Belgrave, Lord Henley, 
Lord Darnley, Lord Dunkellin, and Lord 
Cecil (now scholars of _—, The Earl 
of Mornington followed as chief mourner, 
supported on the right by Mr. Anthony 
Montgomery, the Marquess’s private se- 
cretary, and on the left by the Right. 
Hon, R. R. Blake. The other mourners 
were, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G., the Right Hon Lord Cowley, Lord 
Hatherton, the Marquess of Douro, the 
Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Welles- 
ley, D.D., Mr. Charles Culling Smith, 
the Rev. Henry Wellesley, the Hon. Ge- 
rald Wellesley, Mr. R. Wellesley, Mr. 
John Thornton Down, the late peer’s 
confidential agent and executor; Mr. E, 
J. Smith, his surgeon; Mr. William 
Stephens, his solicitor; Mr. R. Mont- 
gomery Martin, Mr. Fortescue Bate, five 
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of his upper servants, and four footmen. 
Upon the body entering the ante-chapel it 
was met by a numerous choir, singing, 
‘¢ 1 am the resurrection and the life,” &c. 
The musical service was Dr, Croft’s, with 
achant by Purcell. The whole of the 
Etonians (between 600 and 700) had pre- 
viously entered the chapel and taken their 
places, with the numerous friends of the 
college authorities, who were admitted by 
tickets, and by whom the chapel was 
nearly filled. 

The Marquess Wellesley’s portrait was 
painted when Governor-general of India, 
a whole-length by Robert Home, engraved 
by James Heath, a large plate, 1804; and 
subsequently by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and engraved in mezzotinto by Turner, 
three-quarters, seated ; also in half-length 
by Samuel Cousins, 1842; and in 8vo. 
by G. Adcock in Fisher’s National Por- 
trait Gallery, 1829. Among his other 
engraved portraits, is one by James 
Young in folio, 1808, after his bust by 
Nollikens ; and a profile by Andrew, en- 
graved by Caroline Watson. Nollikens’ 
bust, and another by Bacon, were both 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1808, 





Ear FERRERS. 

Oct. 2. At his seat at Chartley, in the 
county of Stafford, in the 82d year of his 
age, the Right Hon. Washington Shir- 
ley, eighth Earl Ferrers and Viscount 
Tamworth (Sept. 3, 1711), thirteenth 
Baronet of the Shirleys of Staunton Ha- 
—_ in the county of Leicester (May 22, 

611). 

Hi lordship was born at Derby, on the 
13th of November 1760, being the third 
and youngest son of the Hon. Robert 
Shirley, afterwards sixth Earl Ferrers, by 
Catharine his wife, daughter of Rowland 
Cotton, of Etwall, in the county of 
Derby, esq. ‘The late Earl was educated 
at Westminster School, and was after- 
wards page to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Amelia, sister of King George 
III. His lordship was twice married, 
first in 1781, to Frances, only daughter 
of the Rev. William Ward, cousin to 
Viscount Dudley and Ward, by whom, 
who died in 1812, he had issue one son 
and two daughters. His lordship mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1829, Miss Sarah Da. 
vey, who died without issue in 1835. On 
the death of his elder brother Robert se- 
venih Earl Ferrers in 1827, his next bro- 
ther Lawrence Rowland having died in 
1773, the late Earl, then the Hon, 
Washington Shirley, succeeded to the 
family honours and the principal estates ;: 
a considerable portion of them, compris- 
ing the ancient Basset property, were 
however alienated by the will of the se. 
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venth Earl, and left to a natural daughter 
of his only son Robert-Sewallis Viscount 
Tamworth, who died in his father’s life- 
time in the year 1824. Rabert- William 
late Lord Viscount Tamworth, only son 
of the late Earl, died in the year 1830, 
leaving issue by Anne his wife three chil- 
dren; the eldest, Rosamond, was married 
in 1841 to the Hon. Henry Hanbury 
Tracy, second son of Charles present 
Lord Sudeley. Washington-Sewallis, his 
eldest son, now ninth Karl Ferrers, was 
born on the 3d of January 1822, and will 
consequently attain his majority in two 
months. His lordship’s second son, Ro. 
bert William Devereux, was born in 1825, 
and has been very recently gazetted toa 
second lieutenancy in the 87th regiment. 
The daughters of the late Lord Ferrers 
were, the Lady Frances, who died un- 
married in 1834, and Julia Anne, who 
died also unmarried in 1825. 

The late Earl was afflicted about eight 
years ago by repeated paralytic and apo- 
plectic affections, by which he totally lost 
the use of his right side, and his speech 
was greatly affected: he retained, howe- 
ver, his intellects and memory to the last: 
the immediate cause of his decease was a 
violent attack of erysipelas, terminating 
in mortification. A kinder-hearted and 
more benevolent man than the late Lord 
Ferrers never existed, and though from 
his great age, and numerous infirmities, 
he had lived retired from the world for 
several years, he has died greatly lamented 
by his family and numerous tenantry, by 
whom he was ever respected as a kind 
and benevolent landlord. 

The remains of his lordship were pri- 
vately removed on Monday Oct. 10th, 
from his residence at Chartley to Staun- 
ton Harold, in Leicestershire, the prin- 
cipal seat and burial-place of the Shirley 
family. The funeral arrived at midnight 
at Staunton, and the coffin rested until 
the interment in the great library there ; 
the funeral procession was formed at 12 
o'clock on Tuesday Oct. 11th, in the 
great hall, and consisted of a body of his 
lordship’s tenants, Dr. Knight, of Staf- 
ford, M.D. his physician, and the Rev. 
F. E. Arden, his chaplain, the coronet 
borne on a black velvet cushion by Mr. 
Harris, valet to the late Lord ; the body 
borne by eight of his lordship’s servants 
and labourers ; the pall supported by Sir 
Charles Abney Hastings, of Willesley, 
baronet, Thomas Sneyd Kynnersley, of 
Loseley, esq. the Rev. Henry Buckley, 
Vicar of Hertsborne, E. S. Cox, of 


Brailesford, esq. and Gilbert Stephens 
and William Eld, esqrs. solicitor and 
agent to the late Lord. The coffin was 
followed by the Rt, Hon. Washington. 
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Sewallis Earl Ferrers, and the Hon. R. 
W. D. Shirley, grandsons of the late 
peer, the Rev, Walter Shirley, the Ven. 
W. A. Shirley, archdeacon of Derby, the 
Hon, H. H. Tracy, and Evelyn Philip 
Shirley, esq. M.P. cousin and executor of 
the late Lord. At the conclusion of the 
service the coffin was lowered into the 
vault beneath the chancel of the beautiful 
church of Staunton Harold, founded by 
Sir Robert Shirley during the great rebel- 
lion, and wherein now lie the remains of 
about forty of his descendants, 


Lr.-Gen. Lorp Vivian, G.C.B. 

Lately. In Germany, aged 67, the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Hussey Vi- 
vian, Baron Vivian of Glynn and Truro, 
Cornwall (1841), a Baronet (1828), and 
G. C. B. Knight of the foreign orders 
of the Guelphs of Hanover, Maria The- 
resa of Austria, and of the third class 
of St. Vladimir of Russia ; a Privy Coun- 
cillor of England and of Ireland; a Lieut.- 
General in the army, and Colonel of the 
Ist Dragoons; a Uoniasiallenae of the 
Royal Military College and Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum ; and D.C.L. 

Lord Vivian was born July 28, 1775; 
he was the eldest son of John Vivian, 
esq. of Truro, Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries, by Betsy, only daughter and co- 
heir of the Rev. Richard Cranch, Vicar 
of St. Clement’s near Truro. The name 
of Hussey he derived from his grand- 
mother, who was a sister of Richard 
Hussey, of Oakhampton, esq. Attorney- 
General to the Queen, Counsel to the 
East India Company, and M.P. for St. 
Michael’s. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 
the 20th Foot, July 31, 1793. In Octo- 
ber of the same year he was employed on 
the coast of France, with Lord Moira’s 
army, and during the winter, The 7th 
May, 1794, he was appointed to a com- 
pany in the 28th Foot, and in June fol- 
lowing he landed at Ostend, with Lord 
Moira’s army ; he was present in the sor- 
tie from Nimeguen, and was left in the 
place with a detachment, until it was 
finally evacuated. He was present in the 
affair of the 8th Jan. 1795, at Geldermal- 
sen, in Holland, and in different slight 
skirmishes of outposts. He returned to 
England in June 1795, and he sailed for 
the West Indies with Adm. Christian in 
December, but was obliged to return in 
consequence of bad weather. Capt. Vi- 
vian next embarked for Gibraltar in Aus 
gust, 1796 ; remained there until August, 
1798, when he exchanged into the 7th 
Dragoons. He embarked with the 7th 
for the Helder, in Aug. 1799, and was 
present in the different battles of the 19th 
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Sept. and the 2nd and Sth Oct. besides 
several skirmishes. He returned to Eng- 
land with the regiment in November. On 
the 9th March, 1803, he was appointed 
to a majority in his regiment; the 28th 
Sept. 1804, to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 
25th Light Dragoons, from which he ex- 
changed into the 7th Light Dragoons thelst 
December following. In Oct. 1808, he 
embarked for Corunna, and landed there 
the 5th of November, in command of the 
regiment ; he was in different skirmishes 
during the retreat of Sir John Moore’s 
army in the January following, of which 
the regiment formed the rear-guard from 
Lugo, having been left at that place some 
hours after the march of the rest of the 
army. He returned to England in Jan, 
1809, The 20th Feb. 1812, he received 
the brevet rank of Colonel; and in Aug. 
1813, he embarked in command of the 
7th light dragoons for the Peninsula. 
He landed at Bilboa on the Ist of Sept. 
and joined the army of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Oct. He was appointed to the 
command of a brigade of cavalry in Nov. 
and was present at the crossing of the 
Nive, and in different skirmishes that 
took place during the months of Dec. 
1813, and Jan. 1814. Inthe advance of 
the army that fellowed, he was present at 
the battle of Orthes, at the entrance into 
Bordeaux, and was severely wounded on 
the 8th of April in the advance upon 
Toulouse, so as to disable the right arm. 
In the Despatch upon this occasion the 
Duke of Wellington observes, ‘* Col. 
Vivian had an opportunity of making a 
most gallant attack upon a superior body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, which they drove 
through the village of Croix d’Orade,”’ &c. 

He returned to England in June fol- 
lowing, on the 4th of which month he 
received the rank of Major-General, when 
the officers of the 7th Hussars voted him 
a piece of plate of 300 guineas value; 
and he was soon after appointed to the 
Staff at Brighton. 

He subsequently served in Flanders, 
and was present at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, where he commanded the 6th 
Brigade of Cavalry, consisting of the Ist 
Dragoons, 10th and 18th Hussars. He 
attained the rank of Lieut.-General on 
the 22d July 1830; and was appointed to 
the Celantins of the First Dragoons, the 
20th Jan. 1837. 

Sir Richard was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Jan. 19,1828. He had also 
a grant of arms allusive to his military 
services, viz. Or, on a chevron azure, be- 
tween three lion’s heads erased proper, us 
many annulets of the field ; onachief em- 
battled, gules a wreath of oak or, between 
two medals, that on the dexter represent. 
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ing the gold medal and clasp for the ac- 
tions of Sahagun, Benevente, and Orthes, 
and that on the sinister the silver Water- 
loo medal. Crest, issuant from a bridge 
of one arch, embattled, and having at 
each end a tower, a demi-hussar in the 
uniform of the 18th regiment, holding in 
his right hand a sabre, and in his left a 
pennon flying to the sinister gules, and 
inscribed in gold letters CROIX D’ORADE. 
On his elevation to the peerage, two 
mounted hussars were added as supporters 
to these arms. 

Sir Hussey Vivian came forward as a 
candidate for the borough of Truro, on 
the Whig interest, at the general election 
of 1818. He was unsuccessful, the num- 
bers being, for 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset . 12 
W. E. Tomline, esq. . . 12 
Sir Hussey Vivian . . . 11 
Colonel Gossett. . . . II 

At the next election in 1820 he was re- 
turned, after a poll which terminated as 
follows : 

Sir Hussey Vivian . - 12 
Colonel Gossett. . e 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset . 11 
W. E. Tomline, esq. . 10 

At the general election of 1826 he re- 
tired from Truro, and was elected for 
Windsor, as he was again in 1830, but 
vacated his seat in Feb. 1831, in favour 
of Lord Stanley, on being appointed com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland. 

After the constituency of Truro had 
been changed by the operation of the Re- 
form act, Sir Hussey Vivian again came 
forward for that borough at the general 
election of 1832, when the result of the 
poll was, for 

Sir Hussey Vivian « 291 
William Tooke, esq. “ . 203 
John Ennis Vivian,esq’ . 196 

The latter gentleman (now M.P. for 
Truro) was not a near relative of Sir 
Hussey, and stood on the Conservative 
interest, which, at the next election in 
— was successful, the numbers being, 
or 

J. E. Vivian,esq. . . 316 
William Tooke, esq... . 274 
Sir Hussey Vivian - 176 

On the 4th May 1835 he was appointed 
Master-general of the Ordnance, and was 
sworn a Privy Councillor for England. 

In 1837 he contested the Eastern di- 
vision of Cornwall, and succeeded in 
ousting the former member, Sir William 
Trelawny, Bart. after a poll which ter. 
minated as follows : 

Lord Eliott. . . . . 2430 
Sir R. H. Vivian ~ 2294 
Sir Wm. Trelawny . . 2250 
At the election of 1841 he retired, and 














was shortly after created a member of the 
Upper House, by patent dated Aug. 11, 
1841 


Lord Vivian was twice married : first, 
Sept. 14, 1804, to Eliza, daughter of 
Philip Champion de Crespigny, esq. who 
died July 15, 1831; and secondly, Oct. 
10, 1833, to Letitia, third daughter of the 
Rev. James Agnew Webster, of Ashford, 
co. Longford. Byhisfirst wifehe had issue 
two sons and three daughters . 1. the Rt.- 
Hon. Charles-Crespigny now Lord Vi- 
vian; 2. the Hon. Charlotte-Eliza, mar- 
ried in 1833 to Col. Charles G. J. Ar- 
buthnot, Lieut.- Col. 72d Foot, eldest son 
of the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot ; 
3. the Hon. John Cranch Walker Vivian, 
Lieut. 1ith Hussars, and M.P. for Pen- 
ryn and Falmouth, who married in 1840 
Louisa, only daughter of the late Henry 
Woodgate, esq.; 4. the Hon. Jane- 
Frances-Anne; and 5. Georgina-Agnes- 
Augusta, who died young, in 1835. By 
his second lady, who survives him, his 
Lordship hadissue one daughter, the Hon. 
Lelage- Letitia-Caroline, born in 1834. 

The present Lord Vivian was born in 
1808, is a Major in the Army, and has 
been M.P. for Bodmin from 1832. He 
married, first, in 1833, Arabella, daughter 
of the late John M. Scott, of Ballygan- 
non, esq. and neice to the Karl of Meath, 
who died in 1837, leaving issue two sons ; 
and secondly in 1841, Mary-Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter and coheir of the late 
Jones Panton, jun. esq. of Plas Gwyn. 





_ Gen. THE Hon. Sir G. Lowry Cote. 
Oct. 3. Suddenly, after only about an 
hour’s illness, at his seat, Hightield Park, 
near Hartford Bridge, Hants, aged 70, 
General the Hon. Sir Galbraith Lowry 
Cole, G.C.B., K.T.S., Colonel of the 
27th Foot, Governor of Gravesend and 
Tilbury Fort, and a Commissioner of the 
Royal Military College and the Royal 
Military Asylum. 

This distinguished officer was the se- 
cond son of William first Earl of Ennis- 
killen, by Anne his wife, only daughter 
of Galbraith Lowry Corry, esq. and sister 
of the first Earl of Belmore; and was 
therefore uncle of the present Peer. He 
entered the service at an early age with 
a high and gallant spirit, well fitted for 
military enterprise, and having passed 
through the different gradations in rank 
was, in 1794, appointed to the Lieut.- 
Coloneley of Ward’s Foot, and in the 
January of 1801 was gazetted a Colonel 
in the Army. -He was engaged in 
action throughout the whole of the 

Peninsular war, “ received the re- 
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peated * thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament for his distinguished services 
throughout that campaign, more parti- 
cularly at the battles of Salamanca in 
1812, Vittoria and the Pyrenees the year 
following, and at Orthes in 1814. He 
was second in command at the battle of 
Maida, and wore a medal for that splendid 
victory. He received also a cross and 
four clasps for his gallant services in com- 
mand of the fourth division at Albuera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. He was present 
also at the capture of Bordeaux. 

Sir G. L. Cole was for some time Go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has been since 1818 to the time of his 
death Governor of Gravesend and Til- 
bury Fort. He was also Governor of the 
Island of Mauritius, and Colonel of the 
27th (Enniskillen) Foot, to which he was 
appointed 16th Dec. 1826. In 1825 he 
was advanced to the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, and on the 22d July 1830 he was 
gazetted General. 

In the year 1812 he sat in Parliament 
as member for the county of Fermanagh, 
which was ‘subsequently represented by 
his nephew, the present Earl of Ennis- 
killen, prior to his succession to the Peer. 
age. 

Sir Lowry Cole married, June 15, 
1815, Lady Frances Harris, younger 
daughter of James first Earl of Malmes- 
bury ; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue a son, Arthur-Lowry, 
born in 1817, a Lieutenant in the 43d 
Foot, and two daughters, Florence-Mary- 
Georgiana and Louisa- Katharine. 


Vicr-ApvM. Sir R. T. Rickrrrs, Bart. 

Aug. 18. At the Elms, near Chel- 
tenham, where he had resided for many 
years, aged 70, Sir Robert Tristram 
Ricketts, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue, D.C.L. 

Sir Robert Ricketts entered the navy 
early in life, and was made Post Captain 
Oct. 9, 1801. He subsequently com- 
manded the Ville de Paris, San Josef, 
and Hibernia, first-rates, bearing the flags 
of Adm. Cornwallis, Sir Charles Cotton, 
and Earl St. Vincent. In 1813 he was 
appointed to the Vengeur 74; and at 
the close of the following year he con- 
veyed a reinforcement of troops to the 
army before New Orleans. In 1815 he 





* On the 3d Feb. 1812, and on the 
20th May 1816, he received the thanks of 
the House of Commons through the 
Speaker. On the former occasion he 
was attending in his place as a Member 
of the House. 
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commanded the detachment of seamen 
landed at Mobile, to assist in the reduc- 
tion of Fort Boyer; and Sir Alex. Coch- 
rane, in his official letter, acknowledged 
‘his zeal and exertions” on that occa- 
sion. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Feb. 15, 1828. He attained the 
rank of Rear- Admiral in 1830, and that 
of Vice. Admiral in 1841. 

He married May 15, 1802, Rebecca, 
daughter of Richard Gumbleton, esq. of 
Glencairn Castle, otherwise Castle Rich- 
ard, co. Waterford, and coheiress of her 
brother Edward Gumbleton, esq. and by 
that lady he had issue four sons and four 
daughters: 1. Sir Cornwallis, who has 
succeeded to the title; 2. Letitia- 
Frances- Henry, married in 1828 to Au- 
gustus Newton, esq.; 3. St. Vincent 
William Ricketts, esq. an officer in the 
army ; 4. Harriett- Dorothea ; 5. William- 
Hamilton, who died in India in 1830; 
6. Lavinia-Aune; 7. Simpson-Hicks ; 
and 8, Mary, 

Sir Cornwallis Ricketts, who was born 
in 1803, is a Commander in the Royal 
Navy, and married in 1834 Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of Col. Tempest, of 
Tong Hall, Yorkshire. 





Sir Josuua C. Paut, Barr. 

Aug. 22, At Dublin, in his 69th year, 
Sir Joshua Christmas Paul, the second 
Bart. of Paulville, co. Carlow (1794). 

He was born Dec. 4, 1773, the eldest 
son of Sir Joshua Paul, the first Baro- 
net, by Sarah, daughter of William Gun, 
esq. of Kilmany, co. Kerry. He suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his 
father, April 15, 1799. 

He married, April 16, 1811, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Harry Wal- 
lis, esq. of Drisbane Castle, co. York ; 
but by that lady, who died in 1836, he 
had no issue. He is succeeded in the 
Baronetey by his nephew Robert-Joshua, 
son of the late William Gun Paul, esq. 
barrister-at-law, who died in 1833. 





Apmirat Taytor. 

July 19. At his residence on Maize- 
hill, Greenwich, in his 82d year, William 
Taylor, esq. Admiral of the Red. 

admiral Taylor was the last surviving 
officer who accompanied Capt. Cook in 
his third voyage round the world, and was 
present at his death. His commission as 
Lieutenant bore date Oct. 28, 1780, and 
that as Commander Jan. 21, 1783. 

At the close of the American war, he 
commanded the Cygnet sloop; and du- 
ring the Spanish armament, the Thorn, 
a vessel of similar description, stationed 
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in the Channel. He was subsequently 
appointed to the Weazle, of 12 guns; and 
on the 22d May, 1793, sailed from Spit- 
head with the fleet under Lord Hood, 
whom he accompanied to Gibraltar, and 
returned from thence with the homeward- 
bound trade. On the 24th Sept. in the 
same year, Capt. Taylor obtained post- 
rank, and soon after the command of la 
Prompte, of 20 guns, stationed in the 
North Sea. From that vessel he was 
removed into the Andromeda frigate, and 
served in her on the coast of Scotland, at 
Newfoundland, Halifax, and in the 
Channel, until the spring of 1799, when 
he succeeded the Hon. Michael de Courcy 
in the command of the Magnanime, of 
48 guns, in which he assisted at the cap- 
ture of the island of Goree, in April 1801, 
and then proceeded to the West Indies, 
where he continued during the remainder 
of the war. He was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1811, to that of 
Vice-Admiral 1819, and to that of full 
Admiral 1830. 





CotoneL Davip WALKER. 
4ug.6. At Holland Lodge, near 
Edinburgh, at an advanced age, Colonel 
David Walker, Lieut.-Governor of Sheer- 
ness. 

This officer served twenty years in the 
20th regiment, in which he purchased an 
Ensigney, in June 1787. He purchased 
a Lieutenancy in America, in Feb. 1791, 
and succeeded to a company, by seniority, 
in St. Domingo, in Oct. 1794. He pur- 
chased a Majority when senior Captain in 
Feb. 1800; was promoted toa Lieut.- 
Colonelcy, without purchase, in the Royal 
Corsican Rangers, the 16th of April, 
1807; appointed to the 58th the 16th 
Nov. 1809; and received the brevet of 
Colonel the 4th June 1814. 

He served in 1787 and 1788 in Ire- 
land; from 1789 to 1791 in Nova Scotia ; 
in the two following years in Jamaica ; 
in 1794 and 1795 in St. Domingo; from 
1796 to 1798 in England; in the follow- 
ing yearin Holland; in 1800 in Minorca ; 
in 1801 in Egypt; from 1802 to 1804 in 
Malta; in 1805 in Naples; from 1806 
to 1811 in Sicily; from 1812 to 1814 in 
Spain; and in 1815 commanded the 15th 
brigade in France. 

He was present in the engagement at 
Tiburton and the reduction of Port-au- 
Prince in 1794; the action near Bizotan 
in March, 1795 ; the actions of the 10th 
of Sept. the 2d and 6th Oct. 1799, in 
Holland ; the attack on the Greenhill to 
the east of Alexandria, and the driving in 
the enemy’s picquet to the west of Alex- 
andria, in Aug. 1801 ; the battle of Maida, 
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July 1806 ; forced a landing at the head 
of the light infantry battalion in Ischia, 
June, 1809 ; and commanded a brigade in 
the battle of Castallain Spain, April 1813. 





CoLoneL SrrRETTON. 

Lately. Colonel Sempronius Stretton, 
C. B. helf-pay 84th Foot ; brother - in- 
law to Lord Castlemaine. 

Colonel Stretton entered the army as 
Ensign in the 6th Foot, in Nov. 1800 ; 
became Lieut. 49th Foot, 18th July, 
1801 ; and Captain 40th Foot (each by 
—- llth Sept. 1806. He em- 

rked with his regiment for Canada, in 
1802, and remained there until 1806. In 
1812 he joined the army in the Peninsula, 
and was present at the following opera- 
tions as second in command of his regi- 
ment :—the battle of Vittoria, blockade 
of Pampeluna, the battles of Ronces- 
valles, Pyrenees, the passage-of the Bi- 
dassoa, Vera, Sara, and passage of the 
Nivelle, Rayonne, and passage of the 
Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse; for which 
he received a medal. He attained the 
brevet of Major Nov. 22 1813; and em- 
barked, in 1814, with the expedition for 
New Orleans, and was wrecked in Bantry 
Bay 10th Oct. and embarked a second 
time from Cork, and joined the army at 
New Orleans, where he remained till 1815. 

He returned to Portsmouth, and 
thence proceeded to Flanders, and was 
second in command of his regiment at the 
battle of Waterloo. His commission of 
Major in the 40th Foot was dated the 
memorable 18th June ; and, on the army 
reaching Paris, was appointed Command- 
ant of the 5th arrondissement, in which 
situation he continued until the defini- 
tive treaty of peace was signed. He at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 
1817, and that of Colonel in 1837. 

Col. Stretton married, first, March 3, 
1821, the Hon. Catharine-Jane Massey, 
elder daughter of General Nathaniel- 
William second Lord Clarina, and sister 
to the present Lord Clarina; she died on 
the 3d July following; and, secondly, Oct. 
14, 1830, the Hon. Anne Handcock, sis- 
ter to the present Lord Castlemaine, 
which lady survives him. 


Cot. Sin Epmunp Currey, K.C.H. 

Aug. 27. At his residence, Erlwood, 
near Bagshot, in his 64th year, Colonel 
Sir Edmund Currey, K.C. H. 

He was the fifth son of the Rev. John 
Currey, Rector of Dartford, Kent, by the 
only daughter of George Elliott, esq. of 
Stobbs, N. B. and Wombwell Hall, Kent. 
He was made a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery in 1794; served in the cam- 
paigns in Holland and Egypt; was ap- 
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pointed Aide-de-camp to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester in 1803, and 
Secretary and Comptroller of his house- 
hold in 1805. He retired from the Ar- 
tillery in 1808, but received the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel from William IV. 
on his accession, and the honour of the 
Guelphic order on the death of the Duke 
Gloucester in 1834. 

Sir Edmund Currey married, June 14, 
1828, the Hon. Louise Lawrence Scare 
lett, second daughter of Lord Abinger, 
and only sister of Lady Stratheden. By 
this lady, who survives him, he has left 
an infant family. 





DanieEt De Liste Brock, Esa. 

Sept. 24. At his house, Bonair, St. 
Martin’s, Guernsey, in his 80th year, 
Daniel DeLisle Brock, esq. Bailiff of 
that island. 

He was the third son of the late John 
Brock, esq. and Elizabeth DeLisle 
(whose father was Deputy Bailiff of 
Guernsey), and was born on the 10th 
Dec. 1762. After receiving such rudi- 
ments of education as the island could 
furnish in those days, he was placed at 
Alderney, to learn the French language, 
under M. Vallatt, a Swiss Protestant 
clergyman, and a man of talent, who was 
afterwards Rector of St. Peter-in-the- 
Wood in Guernsey. From Alderney he 
was sent to a school at Richmond, in 
Surrey, where he remained only about a 
year, as at the early age of fourteen he 
went to Dinon with his father, who died 
there. The early death of his parent 
was an irreparable loss to the son, as it 
was the cause of his not returning to 
school, where he had already shown that 
he possessed a vigour of intellect much 
beyond his years. His two elder brothers 
were in the army, and the pardonable 
fondness of his mother induced her to re- 
tain at home the only one of her sons who 
could in some measure replace the coun- 
sels of her husband. He was soon after 
placed in the counting-house of bis uncle 
Mr. John Le Marchant, and, whilst yet 
in his teens, carried on the entire corre- 
spondence of the house. 

In 1785 he went by sea to the Medi- 
terranean with Mr. Hirzel De Lisle, and 
spent upwards of a year in visiting Spain, 
Malta, Sicily, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. 

In 1798 he was elected Jurat of the 
Royal Court, being then in his 36th year ; 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the public documents of that body, were 
from that period written by him. 

In 1821 he obtained the high and re- | 
sponsible appointment of Bailiff, or Chief 
Magistrate of Guernsey, through the 
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joint recommendation and exertions of 
Sir John Doyle, and the then Lieut.- 
Governor Major-General Bayley. Ano- 
ther Jurat of the Royal Court was a can- 
didate for the office, and very powerful 
interest was exerted in his favour through 
the late Mr. Huskisson, who, it is be- 
lieved, secured the influence of the pre- 
mier, Lord Liverpool, in his behalf ; but 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 

ment, consulting only the wishes and 
interests of the island, decided that long 
public service and commanding talent 
should have their just reward. 

It has been truly said that the history 
of Guernsey, for the last fifty years, was, 
in fact, the history of Daniel DeLisle 
Brock. So exclusively has the better 
part of Mr. Brock’s life been devoted to 
the service.of his country ; so completely 
have his affections been wrapped up in 
her welfare; so ardently, so zealously, 
and so unceasingly has he laboured to 
promote her prosperity and to protect her 
privileges ; and so intimately has he been 
connected with all the important occur- 
rences of the period alluded to, that in 
reading the history of the island, we read 
the history of this the most able and 
devoted of its friends. 

In 1800 he was deputed by the Royal 
Court of Guernsey to confer with that of 
Jersey, in order to make common cause 
in endeavouring to avert the regulations 
which the British Government announced 
their intention of making for the purpose 
of suppressing smuggling. Mr. Brock 
distinguished himself greatly in this af- 
fair by the luminous and argumentative 
papers which he drew up on the occasion. 
In 1801 he was deputed to proceed to 
London on the same question, but the 
termination of the war, by changing some 
of the circumstances upon which the con- 
templated measure was originally based, 
caused the decision of the matter to be 
deferred. In 1803 the question was re- 
vived, and Mr. Brock was again deputed 
to defend the interests of his country- 
men; and in 1805 he was once more 
called upon to go to London on this im- 
portant business. He remained there 
upwards of six months, and during that 
period was joined by Mr. John Jeremie 
(father of the present Advocate), who 
was despatched for the purpose of assist- 
ing him in his labours. Although their 
endeavours were not successful in pre= 
venting the passing of the Act, they pre- 
vailed so far as to obtain some useful 
modifications. Through Mr. Brock’s 
representations and unremitting exertions 
the power of the Government officers to 
maké Seizures was limited to goods and 
vessels water-borne, and the authority of 
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the local courts, which but for his efforts 
would have been infringed, was happily 
preserved. 

In 1810 he accompanied Mr. Thomas 
Priaulx to London on the subject of the 
license trade. They succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent in their endeavours, and 
having obtained for Guernsey the privi- 
lege of exporting goods to France, they 
were thereby the means of enabling the 
island to receive corn in exchange; at 
that time a most advantageous barter, the 
northern ports being closed. 

In 1821, an Act of Parliament having 
been passed prohibiting the importation 
of foreign corn into the Channel Islands, 
whenever its entry for consumption was 
prohibited in England, to wit, until it 
reached the price of 80s. per quarter, Mr. 
Brock was again deputed to London to 
contend against a measure fraught with 
such fatal consequences to the islands, 
and at the same time to obtain some mo- 
difications in the navigation laws. Mr. 
Brock, who was essentially assisted in this 
business by Mr. James Carey, succeeded 
in both his objects. The obnoxious Corn 
Law was repealed so far as the Channel 
Islands were concerned, and some im- 
portant privileges conceded to their trade 
and navigation, especially in granting them 
free intercourse with the British colonies, 
and the American continent and islands. 
So highly were these last services appre- 
ciated that when Mr. Brock returned to 
Guernsey, on the 24th July, 1822, he was 
received with unexampled enthusiasm. 
They surrounded a banner crowned with 
flowers, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


“The grateful inhabitants of Guernsey, to the 
worthy Bailiff, DANIEL DE LISLE BROCK. 
Happy is he who labours to promote the hap- 
piness of his fellow-citizens. He will secure 
their eternal gratitude. They will unceasingly 
exclaim :—* May God preserve our friend, our 
benefactor, and our parent.’ ” 

This inscription having been borne 
in triumph in every part of the town, 
was presented to the object of their 
praise. Subsequently a subscription, which 
amounted to more than 300/. was made 
to present him with a piece of plate, and 
the same mode of testifying their grati- 
tude was followed by the inhabitants of 
Jersey. mt 

In 1832 one of the most ancient privi- 
leges of Guernsey—the right of the in- 
habitants to be tried in their own Jocal 
court—-was placed in peril, being assailed 
by Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, who 
sought to extend the power of the writ of 
habeas corpus to this island, After much 
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correspondence on the subject, Mr. 
Brock and Mr. Charles De Jersey, the 
King’s Procureur, were deputed to Lon- 
don to act in conjunction with the Bailiff 
and Procureur of Jersey in opposing the 
measure. ‘The mission was successful, 
and the independence of the jurisdiction 
was maintained. 

The last occasion on which Mr. Brock 
went to England in the service of his na- 
tive island, was in the year 1835, when 
the Channel Islands were menaced with 
being deprived of the privilege of sending 
their corn into England duty free. An 
idea had obtained ground that this privi- 
lege was abused, and, in consequence, a 
bill was brought into Parliament to de- 
ptive the islands of this important branch 
of their trade. Deputies were therefore 
appointed by the islands to proceed to 
London for the purpose of advocating 
their rights, and Mr. Brock was again 
fixed on as the representative of Guern- 
sey. Owing to the remonstrances of this 
deputation, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into the matter, and the result 
was that the bill was withdrawn. So 
highly were Mr. Brock’s services on this 
occasion valued by both islands, that the 
States of Jersey voted him a piece of 
plate of the value of 100/. whilst the 
States of Guernsey voted a portrait which 
now adorns the interior of the Court- 
House. 

His remains were honoured by a pub- 
lic funeral, attended by all the civil and 
military authorities of Guernsey. 

Mr. Brock has left a widow ; one son, 
a Lieutenant in the 20th Regiment of 
Foot, and one daughter. A brother and 
sister likewise survive him, namely, Mr. 
John Savery Brock, who has also runa 
long and honourable career in his coun- 
try’s service, and Mrs. John E. Tupper. 

Of his many brothers, Jobn, the eldest, 
a Lieut.-Colonel in the army, was killed 
in a duel at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1802. Ferdinand, the second, a subal- 
tern of the 60th Regiment, was slain in 
the defence.of Baton Rouge in 1779, in 
the American war. A younger brother, 
the celebrated Major-General Sir Isaac 
Brock, K.B. was killed in Upper Canada, 
in 1812; and the youngest brother, Ir- 
ving, who died at Bath, in 1838, was the 
accomplished translator of ‘ Bernier’s 
Travels in India.” 





Joun Hopson Kearstey, Esa. 

Oct. 2. At his seat, Higher Hall, 
near Leigh, Lancashire, in the 59th year 
of his age, John Hodson Kearsley, esq. 
& Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for 






the county palatine of Lancaster, and 
late M.P. for the borough of Wigan. 

Mr. Kearsley was the eldest son of the 
late J. Kearsley, esq. of Brook House, 
near Chowbent, and was principal part- 
ner in an opulent and extensive brewery 
concern at Wigan. He sat for that bo- 
rough in the parliament of 1831; but on 
the passing of the Reform Bill was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the represen- 
tation, the numbers on the poll being as 
stated in the memoir of the late Mr. 
Potter, in our last number, p. 429. 

Mr. Kearsley, however, at the earnest 
entreaties of his friends, again contested 
the borough in 1835, and was then re- 
turned at the head of the poll by a very 
large majority, the result being as fol- 
lows :— 


J. H. Kearsley, esq. - 296 
R. Potter, esq. . -« 191 
C. Standish, esq. . - 166 


At the general election in 1837 he lost 
his seat again, being in a minority of 11, 
(see our last, p. 429) ; and, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Richard Potter in 1839, 
again he sought the suffrages of the elec- 
tors of Wigan, but was defeated, though 
by a majority of two votes only, polling 
259 votes, and W. Ewart, esq. 261. 

Since this last contest Mr. Kearsley 
has interfered little with the politics of 
Wigan, having left the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the borough, and taken up 
his residence at Higher Hall, a mansion 
which he lately erected, a few miles dis- 
tant. His town house in Wigan was un- 
fortunately attacked during one the of 
contested elections in the borough by an 
excited populace, who destroyed a consi- 
derable portion of the furniture, and com- 
mitted so much damage as to render the 
premises wholly unfit for occupation as a 
residence. 

Mr. Kearsley was in politics a staunch 
Conservative ; but, although his political 
sentiments differed from those of several 
of his constituents, it is admitted by all 
that whilst he sat in parliament for their 
borough no one could more faithfully 
have watched over or more zealously pro- 
tected the local interests of the town of 
Wigan. His death will be a source of 
deep and lasting regret to all, and he has 
left behind him a good name which will 
be fondly cherished. In his own imme- 
diate circle of acquaintance he was much 
and deservedly beloved, as a warm-hearted 
and affectionate friend. As a magis- 
trate, his ingenuous heart and benevolent 
disposition were ever manifest ; for, whilst 
he filled so admirably that high and im- 
portant post, with a pureness of motive 
and a firm adherence to the principles of 
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truth and justice, severity was unknown 
to him, and with leniency alone did he 
punish. 

His charity was unbounded, and the 
never-forgotten recipients of his bounte- 
ous liberality—the poor of Wigan and its 
neighbourhood — may mourn indeed in 
bitter grief for the loss of their best friend 
and benefactor. Seldom has an instance 
occurred in the neighbourhood, where the 
hand of death has spread a heavier gloom 
than in the removal of this respected gen- 
tleman. 

He had been suffering from severe in- 
disposition for some time past, and bore 
his illness without the slightest murmur- 
ing; thus displaying at once the pious 
fortitude and meek resignation which 
Christian faith and hope can alone in- 

spire. 
"Mr. Kearsley was married, but has left 
no issue. 





Dr. lreLanp, DEAN or WESTMINSTER, 

Sept.1. At the Deanery, Westmin- 
ter, in his 8]st year, the Very Rev. John 
Ireland, D.D. Dean of Westminster, 
Dean of the Order of the Bath. 

Dr. Ireland was born at Ashburton in 
Devonshire on the 8th of Sept. 1761. 
Like his intimate friend and contempo- 
rary, William Gifford, the translator of 
Juvenal, and editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, he sprang from humble parentage. 
Gifford was the son of a glazier, and Ire- 
land of a butcher, in the same town. 
They were associates in the grammar- 
school at Ashburton, but Gifford was four 
years the senior. ‘* With what feelings,” 
says Gifford, in concluding the Preface to 
his edition of Ben Jonson, ‘‘do I trace 
the words—tTHE Dean oF WESTMINSTER! 
Five and forty springs have now passed 
over my head since I first found Dr. 
Ireland, some years my junior, in our 
little school, at his spelling-book. During 
this long period, our friendship has been 
without a cloud; my delight in youth, 
my pride and consolation in old age!” 
This friendship is also the subject of 
some beautiful lines of the Meviad, and 
in the notes of that poem is an imita- 
tion of one of Horace’s odes addressed 
to Ireland, in which the Poet thus play- 
fully compared their personal conditions 
—speaking of the distribution of For- 
tune’s gifts :— 


To thee she gave two piercing eyes, 
A body just of Tydeus’ size, 
A judgment sound and clear ; 
A mind with various science fraught, 
A liberal soul, a threadbare coat, 
And forty pounds a-year, 
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To me one eye, not over good, 

Two sides, that to their cost have stood 
A ten years’ hectic cough— 

Aches, stitches, all the numerous ills 

That swell the devilish doctor’s bills, 
And sweep poor mortals off. 


A coat more bare than thine, a soul 

That spurns the crowd’s malign control, 
A fixed contempt of wrong ; 

Spirits above affliction’s power, 

And skill to charm the lonely hour 
With no inglorious song. 


In 1780 young Ireland matriculated 
at Oxford, as Bible Clerk of Oriel college, 
which he left after taking the degree of 
B.A. and afterwards proceeded M.A. as 
a Grand Compounder June 13, 1819, and 
B. and D.D. on the 24th Oct. follow- 
ing. 

He was ordained, and appointed toa 
small curacy in the neighbourhood of 
Ashburton. He afterwards travelled on 
the Continent in the capacity of tutor to 
the son of Sir James Wright. On the 15th 
July, 1793, he was collated by Archbishop 
Moore to the vicarage of Croydon in Sur- 
rey, which he held until 1816. On the 14th 
Aug. 1802 he was promoted toa prebendal 
stall in the collegiate church of West- 
minster ; and on the decease of Dr. Vin- 
cent he was advanced to the deanery, in 
which he was installed on the 9th Feb. 
1816. He also succeeded Dean Vincent 
in the rectory of Islip, which is in the 
patronage of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. He resigned this living 
some years before his death. 

Dr. Ireland, in conjunction with his 
friend Mr. Canning, was one of the prin- 
cipal writers who assisted Mr. Gifford in 
the early volumes of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Had Mr. Canning lived as Prime 
Minister, there can be little doubt but 
that Dr. Ireland would have been pro- 
moted to the episcopal bench, 

He was the author of— 

Five Discourses, containing certain ar- 
guments for and against the reception of 
Christianity by the ancient Jews and 
Greeks. 1796. 

Vindicie Regie, or a Defence of the 
Kingly Office, in two Jetters to the Earl 
of Stanhope. 1797. 

The Claims of the Established Church 
considered, in a Sermon. 1807, 

Paganism and Christianity compared, 
in a course of Lectures to the King’s 
Scholars at Westminster. 1809. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, esq. 
M.P. 1819. 

Nuptie Sacre; or, an Enquiry into 
the Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage and 
Divorce, addressed to the two Houses of 
Parliament, 1821, 
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It is to be lamented that Dr. Ireland 
(as his friend Gifford had done) desired 
all his manuscripts to be destroyed. The 
benevolent character of his good deeds, 
in every place wherewith he was in any 
way connected, as Ashburton, Oxford, 
Islip, and Westminster, will remain last- 
ing memorials of him, 

He was always distinguished by his 
warm patronage of learning. ‘The Uni- 
versity of Oxford is indebted to him for 
the Scholarships bearing his name—four 
in number, of 30/. per annum each, 
founded in 1825 ;—to be elected on his 
foundation is one of the greatest ho- 
nours the University can confer. To 
Westminster School he gave 500/. stock 
vested in the names of the Dean of 
Westminster, the Dean of Christchurch, 
Oxford, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Head Master, to be laid 
out in books as prizes to encourage poetry 
in the school. He evinced a most lively 
interest in the welfare of his native town, 
where, about four years ago, he generously 
settled a donation of 30/. per annum, to be 
equally divided between six elderly per- 
sons ; and gave the liberal sum of 2,0007. 
for the purchase of a house for the resi- 
dence of the Master of the Grammar 
School, where he and his friend Gifford, 
(and, twenty years earlier, Dunning, who 
was created Lord Ashburton,) received 
their early education. The Grammar 
School was lately remodelled by him, and 
the present Master elected by the ‘Trus- 
tees at his special recommendation. 

Dr. Ireland married Susannah, daugh. 
ter of John Short, esq. of Bickham, in 
the county of Devon, but has left no 
children, His nearest relatives are a 
nephew and four nieces, the children of 
his deceased sister, Mrs. Searle. 

Dr. Ireland’s body has been interred 
by the side of Mr. Gifford’s in the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey (near the 
monuments of Camden and Garrick). His 
portrait, representing him ‘in the official 
act of holding the Crown on the day of 
the Coronation of King George the 
Fourth, July 19, 1841,” was drawn by 
Mr. G. P. Harding; it is engraved by 
James Stow in Harding's series of the 
Portraits of the Deans of Westminster 


(inserted in Neale and Brayley’s West- © 


minster Abbey), and also in Sir George 
Naylor’s Coronation of King George IV. 
An early and characteristic portrait of 
him by Hoppner, never engraved, is now 
given to bis relations. 

The will of Dean Ireland has been 
proved by George Giles Vincent, esq. and 
the Rev. William Short, the executors. 
He has left 2000/. to Oriel college for an 
exhibition, and 10,0007. to the University 
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of Oxford for the Professor of « The 
Exigesis of the Holy Scripture,”—part 
of a system of education established, or 
being established, in that university. He 
gives the reversion of 1000/. to the 
Western Dispensary, Charles Street, 
Westminster, after the life interest of a 
person mentioned as ‘‘ an excellent Sun- 
day school child in my parish of Islip, in 
the county of Oxford, and now deserving 
my assistance.” He gives his pianoforte, 
with Handel’s case,* and his manu- 
script music, to Mr. John Leman Brown- 
smith, organist of St. John’s, Waterloo- 
road, and a lay vicar in the Abbey. He 
gives 2000/7. in reversion, after the de- 
cease of a relation, to the Devonand Ex- 
eter Hospital in Exeter ; 2000/. to West- 
minster Hospital, after a life interest 
therein in Westminster; 1000/. to trus- 
tees for poor persons in Ashburton; 
50007. for a Chapel in Westminster; 
20007. for King’s College, for promotion 
of religious education ; 10007. tor a So- 
ciety forming in London for the educa- 
tion of the sons of clergymen; and various 
bequests to relations and legacies to 
friends. 





Lizvut.-Cot. ToMLinson. 

May18. At Choopoo,in China, aged 
38, Lieut.-Col. Nicholas Robinson Tom- 
linson, Lieut.-Colonel of the 18th regi- 
ment. 

ile was one of the sons of Vice-Adm. 
Nicholas Tomlinson, of Middleton House, 
near Lewes, by Elizabeth, younger daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Ralph Ward, of For- 
burrows near Colchester, esq. and nephew 
to Lieut. James Ward, R.N. who went 
round the world with Capt. Cook, and 
of whom a memoir is given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Oct. 1806. His 
maternal grandmother was Sarah, only 
daughter of Dr. Robinson, President of 
the College of Physicians, and grand- 
daughter of the Right Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son, Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Lieut.-Col. Tomlinson was appointed 
to a commission in the 18th Royal Irish 
Regiment in 1821, and served constantly 
with that corps through all the grada- 
tions of rank, till, in November last, on 





* The bookcase in which this valuable 
collection is contained, is represented in No. 
21 of the * Iilustrated London News,” 
Oct. 22. Its history is brief. Handel 
bequeathed it to his amanuensis Christo- 
pher Smith, at whose death it was bought 
jointly by Messrs. Harrison and Greato- 
rex, with benefit of survivorship. The 
latter, who was organist of the Abbey. 
was the longer-liver, and at his death it 
was purchased by the Dean, 
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the occasion of the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, he was promoted to a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy, without purchase, in it; and 
the senior officer being obliged, about the 
same time, to return to England for the 
recovery of his health, he succeeded to 
the command of the regiment. He was 
killed at the head of his regiment, whilst 
gallantly leading on his men through the 
doorway of a temple, into which a body of 
three hundred Tartars had retreated, and 
in which they defended themselves with 
the utmost desperation. 

Colonel Tomlinson was highly es- 
teemed by those under whose command 
it was bis lot to serve, in this as on all 
former occasions. As his conduct en- 
sured the affection and esteem of all with 
whom he was connected through life, so 
to the last it was manifested by the sol- 
diers of the 18th—being with difficulty 
restrained from putting their prisoners to 
death, so exasperated were they at the 
death of their Colonel—and by his re- 
mains being honoured with a public fu- 
neral. Two days after the battle they 
were placed on board a steamer, which, 
putting a little way out to sea, the body 
was sunk in deep water, the General and 
Admiral, Commanders-in-Chief, and a 
numerous body of officers, attending, the 
flag-ship firing minute guns. 





Tuomas Norton Loneman, Esa. 

Aug. 28. At his residence, Green Hill 
House, Hampstead, inhis 72d year, Tho- 
mas Norton Longman, esq. 

The death of this eminent bibliopolist 
arose from his horse having fallen with 
him on the previous Wednesday, near the 
Small Pox Hospital, St. Pancras, when 
he was thrown over the horse’s bead, and 
struck the ground with such violence as 
to fracture his skull, and injure the spine. 

Since the death of his father, Mr. 'Tho- 
mas Longman, Feb. 5, 1797, the late Mr. 
Longman had been at the head of the 
eminent publishing firm of Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans (for all these had been at va- 
rious times his partners)—a house which 
has for more than a century been distin- 
guished as the Leviathan of publishing 
and bockselling, and hasbeen equally con- 
spicuous in the promotion of literature 
generally, and in their kind and fostering 
encouragement bestowed on those who 
by that somewhat precarious but noble 
pursuit obtain their daily bread. Mr. 
Longman wasa man of few words, but 
his judgment in every thing relating tohis 
profession was well known to have been 
most judicious, His attention to business 
was unremitted—he always came from 
and back to Hampstead on horseback, a 
mode of conveyance he had persevered in 
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for 50 years. In private life Mr. Long- 
man was as much distinguished by his ami- 
able and unassuming qualities, as by the 
extent and integrity of his commercial 
dealings. He was beloved by his fa- 
mily, universally respected by numerous 
triends, and almost adored by his domes. 
tics, from his uniform attention to the 
comforts of those who grew grey in his 
service, 

He was one of the Court of Assistants 
of the Company of Stationers ; but, with 
his characteristic modesty of disposition, 
had paid the customary fine to be allowed 
to decline the offices of Warden and 
Master of the Company. A short time 
before his lamented death, he had presided 
at the anniversary of the Association for 
the Relief of decayed Booksellers; to 
which he was a liberal patron. 

Mr. Longman married July 2, 1799, 
Miss Mary Slater, of Horsham, Sussex, 
by whom he had a numerous family. 
His eldest son Thomas, and his third 
son George, were his partners in trade ; 
and his second son, Mr. Charles Long- 
man, of Two Waters, joined Mr. Dick- 
inson in the congenial trade of whole- 
sale stationers and paper makers. His 
eldest daughter is married to Andrew 
Spottiswoode, esq. the Queen's printer ; 
and the third daughter is the wife of Re- 
ginald Bray, esq. of Shere, and Great 
Russell-street. 

The will of Mr. Longman has been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury : and his per- 
sonal property has been sworn under the 
value of 200,000/. which is principally 
left to his widow and family. He has be- 
queathed 100/. to the Literary Fund; to 
which noble institution the firm had for 
many years been liberal subscribers, 





P JouNn om. Esx. 

Aug. 4. At Windgap cottage, near 
Kilkenny, in his 42d year, han ee, 
esq. a popular Irish novelist. 

Mr. Banim was a native of the parish 
in which he died, and which was the scene 
of some of the best of his tales. Ata very 
early age his genius began to be deve- 
loped; and there are still in existence 
manuscripts of his prose and poetry writ- 
ten in the fresh bloom of boyhood, which 
contained ample promises of the excel- 
lence to which he afterwards attained. 
But whatever expectations of literary fame 
might have been created in the minds of 
his friends at that early period, they were 
exceeded by their hopes of his success as 
a painter; for he displayed considerable 
taste and skill in that art, and was for 
some years resolved on making it his pro- 
fession. When scarcely seventeen years 
of age, he became editor of the Leinster 
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Journal. At the age of eighteen he pro- 
duced the play of Damon and Pythias, 
which was successfully acted for some 
time at Drury Lane. When about twenty 
years of age, he married, and proceeded to 
London, where he became immediately 
editor of the Literary Register. However, 
he abandoned the unprofitable work of 
editorship in a few years; when the great 
success of the first series of The O’Hara 
Tales appeared to open the way to fame 
and fortune. In these he was the first 
to depart from the path chosen by the 
Morgans and the Edgworths, and to 
exhibit the crime, the passion, and the 
tragedy of the cabin, in all their dark co- 
lours, Carleton, Griffin, and others have 
since followed, but not surpassed, him, 

He was also the author of 

The Celt’s Paradise. 1821. 12mo. 

The Boyne Water. 

The Anglo- Irish. 

The Smuggler, 1837. 

Father Connell, 1841. 
and several other separate publications, 
as well as some dramatic pieces and nu- 
merous contributions to periodicals. 

But Mr. Banim, although he laboured 
most indefatigably, found literature a 
precarious subsistence, and he was, in 
consequence of an accident which se- 
riously injured his health, in 1832 re- 
duced to much distress at Boulogne, 
where a public subscription was raised 
for his relief, which at length enabled 
him to return to Kilkenny in the summer 
of 1835. After deducting all expenses, 
the sum of 85/. 4s. 4d. remained, which 
was presented to Mr. Banim in an 
embossed silver box, thus inscribed, 
‘« This box, containing a token of regard 
and esteem for his talents, was presented 
to the Author of the O’Hara Tales, by 
his fellow-citizens, at Kilkenny, Septem- 
ber 1835.” 

In 1837 a pension of 150/. a-year was 
granted to him by Government; which 
was subsequently increased by the addi- 
tion of 40/. a-year for the education of 
his only child, a daughter. His prolonged 
illness rendered this insuflicient for his 
support, and his latter days were still de- 
pendent on the bounty of his friends. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 21, At Bayswater, deservedly 
respected by a numerous circle of friends, 
William Low, esq. formerly of Balbaggie, 
in the county of Perth. 

Aug. 23. At Great St. Helen’s, aged 
68, Henry Leader, esq. 

Aug. 26. In London, aged 62, Rich- 
ard Amis, esq. eldest son of John Amis, 
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M.D. of Catfield, and grandson of the 
late Rev. R. Faverman, Rector of Oby, 
Norfolk. 

Aug. 29. At West Brixton, aged 76, 
the widow of Lt.-Gen. Ramsay, Governor 
of Antigua. 

Lately. At Streatham, aged 72, John 
Cowie, esq. 

John Ousby, esq. formerly of Queen's 
college, Camb. second son of the late Rev. 
J. Ousby, of Poole. 

Sept. 17. Aged 74, Cecilia Rebecca 
Morson, sister of John C. Constable, 
esq. of Oak House, Pattersea. 

At Kensington, aged 79, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thoroton, formerly of Glinton, 
Northamptonsh. 

In Great Cumberland Place, Hyde 
Park, aged 38, LadyOrmsby Rebow, wife 
of John Gurdon Rebow, esq.and widow of 
the late Sir Thomas Ormsby, Bart. She 
was the only daughter of Francis Slater 
Rebow, of Wivenhoe Park, in the county 
of Essex,a General in the army, who 
survives her. The Baronetcy of Ormsby 
is now entirely extinct. 

Sept. 18. Jane Sophia, second dau. 
of George Rich, esq. of her Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Sept. 19. At Clapham, aged 84, Eli- 
beth, relict of Timothy Leach, esq. of 
that place, and of Corbet-court, Grace- 
church-st. 

Sept. 21. At Hackney, aged 77, Al- 
gernon Frampton, esq. M.D. formerly 
of New Broad-st. and for 40 years one of 
the Physicians of the London Hospital. 

In George-st. Bryanstone-sq. Mari- 
anne, relict of Col. Roger Elliott Ro- 
berts, and sister of Sir William Wake, 
Bart. . 

Mary, wife of William Bottomly, esq. 
of Broad-st. and Enfield Chase, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 44, Lucy, 
wife of J. J. Hallett, M.D. 

Sept. 25. In Sloane-st. aged 72, the 
widow of Col. Tyndale, Ist Life Guards. 

Sept. 28. At Notting Hill-sq. aged 73, 
Dean Raynor Pike, esq. 

At River-st. Myddleton-sq. aged 34, 
Robert Frampton, esq. R.N. 

Sept. 29. At Kensington Gore, aged 
84, Peter Bicknell, esq. 

At Tottenham Green, aged 92, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Wilkinson, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Kensington, suddenly, 
aged 86, Daniel Sutton, sen. esq. It is 
stated that he possessed property amount- 
ing to nearly half a million sterling, in- 
cluding the leaseholds of very many 
houses in his neighbourhood. 

Lately. At Portland terr. Regent’s- 
park, J. W. Stirling, esq. son of the Rev, 
J. B. Stirling, of Dublin, 
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At his residence attached to the Police 
Court, aged 52, David William Gregorie, 
esq. Senior Mngistrate at Queen-square 
Police Court. He was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, June 7, 1815. He was 
married, and has left a young family. 

At Hampstead, Marmaduke Langdale, 
esq. eldest son of Marmaduke Robert 
Langdale, esq. of Gower-st. 

Oct. 2. In Sloane-st. John William 
Laing, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Ser. 

In Clarges-st. Mayfair, aged 49, John 
Goldicutt, esq. 

_ At Camberwell, Susannah, elder sur- 
viving dau. of the late Coles Child, of 
Lower Thames-st. 

In St. James’s-sq. Lieut.-Col. George 
Thornhill, C.B. formerly of the 13th 
Light Inf. and late commanding the 14th 
Foot. He was made Ensign 1796, in 
13th foot 1797, Lieut. 1798, Capt. 1805, 
brevet Major 1819, Lieut.-Col. 1828. 

In Curzon-st. Mayfair, aged 56, Capt. 
Joseph Blyth. 

Margaret, wife of John Mac Oubrey, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, and youngest 
dau. of Isaac Thompson, esq. Garden 
Hill, Belfast. 

In Upper Brook-st. the Hon. Caroline 
Montagu, daughter of the late Lord 
Charles Greville Montagu, and granddau. 
of Robert third Duke of Manchester. 

Oct. 4. C. 8S, Edison, esq. late Chief 
Clerk in the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. 

At Hampstead, aged 39, Frances, wife 
of Robert Stephenson, esq. 

In Southampton-st. Bloomsbury-sq., 
aged 23, Marian, eldest surviving dau. of 
Simon Thurston, esq. 

Emma, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Rumbell, esq. of Cranbourn Lodge, 
Turnham Green. 

Oct. 5. At Southwark House, Borough, 
aged 49, Thomas Willis Fry, esq. 

Aged 27, Maria Sarah Jekyll, fourth 
dau. of Capt. P. Rye, R.N. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 71, Richard 
Willis, esq. 

Oct.6. Aged 73, John Savage, esq. 
of River-terrace, Islington. 

At Montpelier, South Lambeth, aged 
56, William Baker, esq. 

Oct. 7. Aged 69, Jane, widow of 
James Nisbett, esq. of Upper Woburn-pl. 

Oct. 8. Aged 70, John Walker, esq. 
of New-inn, St. Clement’s Danes, and 
Vale-place, Hammersmith-road, 

At Bayswater, in the house of her 
nephew the Rev. Cornwallis Smalley, 
aged 87, Mrs. Ann Tierney. 

At his residence, Upper Belgrave-pl. 
aged 84, Henry Robinson, esq. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 82, ‘Thomas 
Platt, esq. 

At Woolwich, aged 88, Henry Can- 
ham, esq. 
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In Brook-st, Hanover-sq. aged 44, 
N. A. Woods, esq. of Lambeth Green 
Lodge, late Surgeon in the Madras 
Army. 

Oct.10. At Streatham Common, aged 
83, John David Towse, esq. late Clerk 
of the Fishmongers’ Company. 

In Blackheath Park, eged 78, Rhoda, 
wife of William Ashmeade, esq. 

Oct. 11. In Dorset-pl. John Dick, 
esq. late of Orange Park, Jamaica. 

Oct. 12. In Jermyn-st. Lieut.-Col. 
John Charles Hope, late of the Rifle 
Brigade. 

t Norwood, aged 52, the Right Hon. 
Georgina-Elizabeth Countess of Brad- 
ford. She was the only daughter of the 
late Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, Bart. by 
Lady Elizabeth Ramsay, aunt of the 

resent Earl of Dalhousie; was married 

in 1818, and has left issue Viscount 
Newport, three other sons, and three 
daughters. 

Oct. 13. Aged 74, Mary, relict of 
Richard Living, esq. of Chancery-lane. 

Oct.14. In Vassall-road, North Brix- 
ton, aged 79, Susannah, relict of George 
Leonhard Steinman, esq. of Croydon. 

In Cannon-st. George Bartley, esq. 
late of the Ordnance, Tower. 

Oct. 15. In Sloane-st. Chelsea, aged 
64, John Hullett, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 54, Caroline, relict 
of Abraham Parry Cumberbatch, esq. 
late of the Broad, Hellingly, Sussex. 

In Curzon-st. aged 92, John Balfour, 
esq. of Trenabay. 

Oct. 16. At Stamford Hill, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Bayly, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 37, Martin Atkin- 
son, esq. of Westminster Bridge-road, 
and of Kemnal Manor House, Chisel- 
hurst. 





Berks.—Sept. 30. Katharine, fourth 
dau. of William Montagu, esq. of Ca- 
versham Hill, near Reading. 

Oct. 11. At Englefield Green, Eliza. 
beth, widow of the late J. A. Frampton, 
esq. of New-inn, and Tavistock-sq. 

Oct.13. At Braywick Lodge, Maiden. 
head, aged 82, the widow of the Rev. 
Richard Bouchier. 

Bucxs.—Sept. 19. At Stoney Strat. 
ford, aged 67, Eleanor, widow of Wil- 
liam Ratcliffe, esq. of Wolverton. 

Sept. 23. At Denham, aged 82, Mrs, 
Fountain. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Sept. 23. At Six-mile 
Bottom, near Newmarket, aged 96, Mr. 
Charles Wedge. He was Commissioner 
for the enclosure of many parishes in 
Cambridgeshire and the adjoining coun- 
ties, and the extensive drainage of the 
fens in the neighbourhood of Boston, co. 
Lincoln ; and he - the first, by his 
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example, to lead to the improvement of 
the barren heaths of Cambridgeshire. 

CuHEsHIRE.—Oct. 21. At Rosthorne 
Hall, aged 81, Jane, widow of John Glegg, 
esq. of Witherington Hall, and eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. John Parker, 
of Astle Hall, by Jane his wife, daugh- 
ter of Robert Gartrude, esq. ‘The fa- 
mily of Parker of Astle was formerly of 
considerable standing and antiquity in the 
county of Chester, but became extinct in 
the male line by the death of Thomas 
Parker, esq. Mrs. Glegg’s only brother, 
in the year 1840. Col. Thomas Parker 
married Dorothy, sister of the present 
Lord Delamere, but has left no issue by 
her. Mrs. Glegg’s sisters were Alice 
Parker, who married 14th Aug. 1781, 
Sir Peter Warburton, Bart. of Arley, co. 
Chester ; Lydia, married to John Dixon, 
esq. of Gleddough, in the county of 
York, and by him was mother of the 
present John Dixon, esq. of Astle Hall; 
Anne, married to Roger Barneston, esq. 
of Churton, co. Chester; und Mary, 
married to Peter Patten Bold, esq. of 
Bold, co. Lancaster, and by him was 
mother of four coheiresses, :viz. Mary; 
who married the Prince Sapieha, a 
Polish nobleman ; Dorothea, married to 
Sir Henry Bold Hoghton, Bart.; Anna- 
Maria, married to John Wilson Patten, 
esq. M.P.; and Frances, married to 
John Digby Murray, esq. brother to 
Sir Archibald Murray, Bart. 

CornwaLi.—Sept. 9. At Saltash, 
aged 80, Isaac Toby, esq. for many years 
an Alderman of that borough. 

Oct. 12. At Trevince, near Truro, 
aged 25, Charles Peeles, son of Michael 
Williams, esq. 

Devon.—Sept. 14. At Pratway, Shal- 
don, Mary, relict of William Codner, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Exeter, aged 80, Thomas 
Cutcliffe, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Bellair House, near 
Exeter, aged 67, George Ambrose 
Rhodes, esq. M.D. 

Sept. 24. At Exmouth, aged 56, 
Elizabeth, relict of Benjamin Wood, esq. 
late of Merton, Surrey. 

Sept. 26. At Seaton, aged 77, Lieut. 
Wm. Collins, retired full pay R.M., son 
of Major-Gen. A. T. Collins, Col. Com- 
mandant Plymouth Div. R. Marines. He 
accompanied Governor Phillips on the 
first expedition to New South Wales in 
1787, and unfurled the first British flag at 
Sidney Cove; being invalided home, he 
was entrusted with the first despatches 
from Governor Phillips, and with the last 
ever received by France from her cele- 
brated navigator, Admiral De la Perouse. 

At Stonehouse, aged 56, Capt. Palliser, 


Sept. 27, At Tiverton, aged 71, Col. 
Cross. 

Sept. 29. At Lifton, aged 66, Mary, 
widow of the Rev, ‘I’. W. Martyn, Rector 
of Luffincott. 

Oct. 2. At Teignmouth, aged 74, 
Frances Mackenzie, eldest dau. of the 
late Col. Mackenzie. 

Oct. 8. Aged 55, Elizabeth Bucking- 
ham, wife of Samuel Savile Shepherd, 
esq. of Alphington Lodge. 

Oct. 11. At Stoke, aged 21, Henr 
James, eldest son of Capt. Groves, R.N. 
late of Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 

At the residence of Capt. Rhodes, 
R.N., Bishopsteignton, aged 34, Edward 
Young, esq. Lieut. R.N. youngest son of 
the late Adm. James Young. 

Dorset.—Sept. 23. At Abbotsbury 
Castle, the Right Hon. Maria Countess 
Dowager of Ilchester. She was the third 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Digby, 
late Dean of Durham, by Charlotte, dau. 
of Joseph Cox, esq. She became the 
second wife of Henry Thomas, 2nd and 
late Earl of Ilchester, in 1794, and was 
left his widow in 1802, having had issue 
three sons, the Hon. W. T. H. Fox 
Strangways, late Under Sec. of State, the 
Hon. G. D. R. Fox Strangways, Capt. 
7th Hussars, who died in 1827, and the 
Hon. J. G. C. Fox Strangways, M.P 
Gentleman Usher to Queen Adelaide. 

Duruam.—Oct. 7. At Polham Hill, 
near Darlington, aged 64, Jonathan Back- 
house. 

Essex.—Sept. 28. At Dunmow, aged 
47, Eleanor Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
James Tweed, M.A. leaving a family of 
11 children. 

Oct. 9. Aged 28, Eliza, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Curtis, esq. of West Ham. 

GLoucesTer.—Sept. 16. At Chelten- 
ham, Sophia, dau. of Alexander Dobie, 
esq. of Lancaster-place, London. 

Sept. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 69, 
William Toye, esq. of Exeter, many 
years civil judge at Gibraltar. 

At Bristol, Mary, widow of William 
Fletcher, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Clifton, aged 45, John 
Hancock, esq. of Vernon-place, Blooms- 
bury-sq. 

Oct. 3. At Clifton, aged 34, Emily 
Shum, third dau. of George Shum Storey, 
esq. of Ham-common. 

Oct. 13. At Clifton, Thomas Lyttle- 
ton Lyster, esq. R.N. late of H.M.S. 
Cleopatra. 

Oct. 15, At Clifton, aged 21, Edward 
Henry Ford, esq. 9th:Bombay Nat. Inf. 
youngest son of the late Alexander Ford, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Hants.—Zately. At Tunworth, aged 67, 
Mary, wite of the Rey. John Hewer, 
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At Portsmouth, aged 49, Maria, wife 
of Major Travers. 

Aged 23, Ellen, 2d dau. of the late John 
Lavender, esq. of Ropley-house. 

Oct. 9. At Ventnor, Helen Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. William Sinclair, 
Incumbent of St. George’s, Leeds. 

Herts.—Oct. 12. Aged 39, Caro- 
line, wife of William Barnard, esq. of 
Sawbridgeworth. 

Oct. 15. At White Barns, aged 87, 
George Hallam, esq. 

HerrrorD.—Lately. Aged 91, Mr. 
James Nash, formerly a solicitor at Lin- 
coln, a direct descendant of James Nash, 
esq. M.P. for Herefordshire in 1397-99, 
branches of which family settled in Wor- 
cestershire and Ireland, and up toa late 
period filled distinguished positions there, 
in Bristol and London, and in their 
country’s service. Of this family were 
Capt. Nash, of the Parliamentary Army, 
and Gen. Nash, who fell in the Ameri- 
can war, 1777. By his first wife, a niece 
of Sir Brooke Watson, he has left na- 
merous descendants. 

At Dishley Court, near Leominster, 
aged 68, Wm. Kinnersley, esq. brother 
of the late Major-Gen. Isaac Kinnersley, 
H. E. I. Co.'s service. 

Kent.—Sept. 3. At Dent-de-lion, 
Thanet, aged 21, William, eldest son of 
W.C. L. Keene, of Gower-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. and Lincoln’s-inn, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Tonbridge Wells, Eliza, 
relict of Jonathan Raine, esq. Bencher 
of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Sept. 15. At Bexley, John William 
Vernon, esq. of Charing Cross. 

Sept. 19. At Hythe, aged 69, Catha- 
rine, widow of Thomas Monypenny, esq. 
late of Rye. 


Sept.23. At Broadstairs, aged 26, Ma- ° 


tilda- Napier, second and youngest daugh- 
ter of William Ayrton, esq. F. R.S. 
F.S.A. of James-st. Buckingham Gate, 
and a descendant, on her mother’s side, 
of the illustrious Baron of Merchiston. 

Sept. 28. At the Warren, Igtham, 
aged 75, William Taylor, esq. 

At Hollingbourne, Catharine, dau. of 
the late Edward Hasted, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. author of the History of Kent- 

At Bromley, aged 83, Anne, widow of 
the Rev. J. Newell, formerly Vicar of 
Missenden and of Lee, Bucks. 

At Canterbury, aged 80, Richard 
Tomson, esq. of Ramsgate. 

Lately, At Dover, aged 8, Francis, 
eldest son of Mr. Serjeant Channell. 

Oct. 3. At Betchet-green, Seal, aged 
76, William Stevens, esq. of Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry. 

Oct.7. AtCanterbury, aged 63, Sarah, 
wife of James Russell, esq. of Enwood 
Court, Handsworth, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 8. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 87, 
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James Drummond, esq. Commissary-ge- 
neral ;—and, Oct. 12. Cecilia, bis widow. 

Oct. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
54, Sir John Jacob Buxton, Bart. of Shad- 
well Park, Norfolk. He succeeded his 
father Sir Robert the first Baronet in 1839, 
and married in 1825, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart. 
by whom he has left issue Sir Robert 
Jacob his successor, born in I829, and 
other children. 

LancastER.—Sept. 15. At Liver- 
pool, aged 17, John Oldnall, son of the 
late Sir William Oldnall Russell, Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

Sept. 20. At Manchester, 
Wilkin, esq. 

Lately.—Aged 40, Eliza, dau. of the 
_ Rev. Clarke Prescott, of Cheetham 

ill. 

Oct. 11. At Knowsley, near Prescott, 
aged 68, Samuel Bishop, esq. formerly 
of Camberwell. : 

Luricester.—Sept. 23. At Huncote, 
aged 58, Margaret Dorothea, eldest dau. 
of the late J. Hunt, esq. of Lough- 
borough. 

Mipptesex.—Sept.17. At Uxbridge, 
aged 81, Matthew Rayner, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Ealing, aged 32, Sophia 
Amelia, wife of Wm. Thomas Rogers, esq. 

Sept. 24. At the Manor House, 
Hayes, aged 18, Frances Fermor, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. G. C. Hale. 

Oct. 7. At  Shortwood, Staines, 
Thomas, second son of the late Charle 
Davenport, esq. : 

Oct. 11. At Southall, aged 75, Henry 
Phelps, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Teddington, aged 81, 
the relict of Mr. Christopher Roberson. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. At Rumney, 
aged 105, Mrs. Joyce Jones. 

Norrotx.—July 19, Athisresidence 
in Southtown, next Great Yarmouth, 
aged 59, Samuel Jay, esq. one of the 
principal merchants and shipowners of 
Yarmouth. 

Aug. 25. Aged 76, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. J. D. Wigglesworth, M.A. 
Vicar of Loddon. 

dug. 30. At the Vicarage House, 
Snettisham, Catharine, wife of the Rev. 
J. Coldham. 

Sept. 13. At Yarmouth, aged 48, 
Mr. J. B. Crome. He was the eldest 
son of the late Mr. John Crome, “ father” 


of the Norwich school of painting, and 


Fr. W. 


possessed literary attainments and 
theoretical knowledge. 
Sept. 20. At Norwich, aged 80, 


Judith, widow of Thomas Beecroft, esq. 
formerly of Saxthorpe Hall, Norfolk. 
NortHamMpron.—Sept. 4. At North- 
ampton, Maria, sixth dau. of the late 
Joseph Chaplin Hankey, esq. 
Sept. 14. At Paston Hall, Capt. 
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John Madden Maitland, late of the 
Grenadier Guards, and eldest son of 
Gen. Maitland, of Hollywich, East Grin- 
stead. 

Lately. Louisa, wife of William 
Havens Pope, esq. surgeon, of Higham 
Ferrers, and third dau. of the Rev. J. 
Hogg, Vicar of Geddington. 

Oxrorp.—Oct. 15. Aged 86, Mary 
Atkyns, relict of the late John Atkyns 
Wright, esq. of Crowsley Park, and of 
Compton Beauchamp, co. Berks, many 
years M.P. for Oxford. 

Somerset.—July 15. At Bath, aged 
29, Anne Elizabeth, wife of John Hip- 
pisley, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Minehead, aged 33, 
Thomas Hare, esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. &e. 

Aug.18. At Bath, Catharine Isa- 
bella, dau. of the late Chas. Hickes, esq. 

Aug. 29. At Bath, aged 81, Abraham 
Lloyd Edridge, esq. of Pockeridge House, 
Wilts. 

Lately. At Weston Lodge, Julia, wife 
of the Rev. Lewis Charles Davies. 

Sept. 14. At Winsham vicarage, aged 
42, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. G. Ware. 

Sept. 16. At Bruton, Henry Au- 
gustus, son of H. A. Colby, esq. Capt. 
Royal Eng. 

Sept. 18. At Bath, Rosa, fourth dau. 
of Ann, widow of W. Y. Alban, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

Sept. 20. At Weston-super-Mare, 
Augusta, widow of C, J. Laisné, esq. 

Sept. 26. At the Rectory, West 
Monkton, near Taunton, aged 77, Ro- 
bert Kinglake, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 50, Thomas 
Gibson, esq. barrister, Magistrate for 
East Somerset. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 27, 1820. 

At her son’s residence at Timbers- 
combe, aged 80, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Christopher Whitehead, of Eastham, 
Worcestersh. and Puddleson, Hereford- 
sh, and mother of the Vicar of Chard. 

Oct. 1. At Bath, aged 67, John 
Broadley, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Castle house, Wivelis- 
combe, aged 59, Major-Gen. Churles 
Augustus Walker, of Whetleigh house, 
near ‘Taunton. 

Oct. 3. At Bath, aged 84, Lient.- 
Gen. James Price, of the Bengal army. 

Oct. 5. Aged 72, Thomas Bisdee, 
esq. of Hutton. 

Oct. 12. At Bath, Lavinia, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Benj. Water- 
house, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Crowcombe court, George 
Henry Carew, esq. He was descended 
from the ancient family of Broughton, and 
by marriage with Miss Carew, the lineal 
descendant of Sir Coventry Carew, of 
Anthony house, Cornwall, he became 
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possessed of the Somersetshire property, 
and also of Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, Tho- 
mas Warrington Carew, esq. 

StarrorD.—Aug. 13. Anne, wife of 
Robert Williamson, esq. of Ramsdell 
Hall, and dau. of the late Thomas Kin- 
nersley, esq. of Clough Hall. 

4ug. 18. At Lichfield, Joseph Potter, 
esq. architect, in his 87th year, having 
held the office of surveyor of the public 
buildings of Staffordshire forty-five years. 

Lucy, wife of James Palmer, esq. of 
the Close, Lichfield. 

Aug. 27. Jane, relict of Joseph Stubbs, 
esq. of Walsall. 

Lately. In her 33rd year, Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles Ben- 
jamin Charlewood, of Oak Hill. 

Oct. 2. Aged 42, Thomas Butler 
Chinn, esq. of the Close, Lichfield. 

Oct. 3. Aged 56, the relict of Thomas 
Birch, esq. of Armitage Lodge. 

Oct. 8. At Burton-upon-Trent, aged 
72, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Daniel, esq. 

SurroLk.—April14. Aged 68, Thos. 
Duningham, esq. late of the firm of 
Messrs. Bacon, Cobbold, and Co., bank- 
ers, Ipswich. 

Aug. 13. At St. John’s, Ilketshall, 
aged 67, Maria, relict of Samuel French, 


esq. 

Aug. 14. Philadelphia, third dau. of 
Wm. Martin, esq. of Hemingston Hall. 

Aug. 15. Aged 64, Alderman Denham, 
of Ipswich. 

Aug. 16. At Walton, in his 68th year, 
Charles Collett, esq. 

At Kessingland, at the house of her 
son-in-law, R. Fiske, esq. in her 92nd 
year, Mary, relict of Edward White, esq. 
of that place. 

Lately. Aged 34, John Dawson, M.A. 
late of Jesus College, Cambridge, and of 
Higham Lodge, Suffolk. 

At Crane Hall, near Ipswich, in her 
85th year, Jane, relict of Thos. Allen, esq. 

Aged 90, Thomas Harmer, esq. of 
Ipswich, formerly of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Aug. 17. At Cornard, near Sudbury, 
aged 100, Mrs. Scott, widow. Her bro- 
ther, Mr. William Warren, died a few 
years since at the advanced age of 101; 
and another brother, Mr. John Warren, of 
the ‘* Morning Grey” farm, was 95 when 
he died. Mrs. Scott has left a son in the 
78th year of his age. 

Surrey.—Aug. 4. At Egham Hithe, 
aged 83, William Tothill, esq. apothe- 
cary,a member of the Society of Friends. 

Aug. 9. At the Gothic House, Rich- 
mond, aged 83, John Calvert Clark, esq. 

Aug. 25. Aged 42, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Robert Brown, esq. of Welfield 
House, Streatham Common. 

Sept. 18, In Esher-place, aged 18, 
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Anna Maria Harriet, eldest twin dau. of 
John William Spicer, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Fell Hill, near Ripley, 
Caroline Easter, wife of John Augustus 
Thrupp, esq. of Spanish-pl. 

Sept. 23. At Richmond, aged 83, 
Mrs. Ellerker. 

Aged 40, Charles Hampden Turner, 
jun. esq. of Lee Place, Godstone, son of 
Charles H. Turner, esq. of Rook’s Nest. 
He was found near his residence, quite 
dead, from the effects of a gun-shot 
wound in the head, which he was sup- 
posed to have accidentally received while 
resting on his gun. 

Sept. 27. At Barnes, aged 71, John 
Humby, esq. 

Oct. 1. At Broad Green, Croydon, 
aged 85, Mrs. Dowsiand. 

Oct. 11. At Kingston-on-Thames, 
Mary, wife of William Roots, esq. M.D. 

SussEx.—Sept. 21. At Brighton, 
Emily, dau. of John H. Turner, esq. late 
of Clapham Common. 

Sept. 23. At Brighton, aged 22, 
Emma, only dau. of William Smee, esq. 
Chief Accountant of the Bank of England. 

Lately. At Petworth, Valentine Dain. 
trey, esq. He had been abroad for some 
years, and had but lately returned to his 
native land. 

Aged 39, Frances Jane, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Pitman, M.A. formerly 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Eastbourne. 

At Brighton, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
George Clayton, of Walworth and Horn- 
church. 

Oct. 1. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, the Hon. Percy Ashburnham, 
Shernfold-park, aged 20, Harriet, second 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. By, R.K. 

Oct. 4. At Brighton, aged 57, Jemima, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Laing. 

Oct. 8. At Hastings, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Wm. Lucas Shadwell, esq. 

Warwick.—Sept. 20. Mr. Hadley, 
ironmaster, of Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham. He accidentally became entangled 
with the machinery, and, before assistance 
could be rendered, was deprived of life, 
his head being frightfully fractured. 

Sept. 29. At Rugby School, aged 16, 
Francis-John-Onslow, son of Mrs. Jus- 
tice, Chesterham. 

Lately. At Birmingham, Richard 
Howley, esq. a gentleman of eccentric 
habits, and a cousin of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. His death was caused by 
enlargement of the heart. 

At Birmingham, the Rev. Adolphe 
Gabert, D.D. one of the Judges of the 
Consistory Court of the Principality of 
Waldeck, and Rector of Mengeringhau- 
sen, in Germany. 


Oct. 7. At Leamington, aged 66, 
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Robert Chaloner, esq. of Guisborough, 
Yorkshire. 

Oct. 12, At Leamington, Marguerite, 
second dau. of the late Col. Bernard and 
the Lady Catharine Bernard, of Castle 
Bernard, King’s Co. Ireland. 

Witts.—Sept. 27. At the house of 
Mr. Alderman Young, in the Abbey, 
Salisbury, John Noyes, esq. of Grocers’ 
Hall, London. 

At the Hall, East Kennett, aged. 73, 
Richard Mathews, esq. 

_Oct. 10. Harriet, relict of William 
Fowle, esq. of Chute lodge. 

Wonrcester.—Sept. 6. At Fladbury, 
aged 13, Emily; and on the 9th, aged 12, 
Fanny, daus. of George Oldaker, esq. of 
Fladbury, and grand-daus. of Charles 
Hodges, esq. of Pershore, and late of 
Bristol. 

At Malvern, aged 39, Henry, second 
son of the late Gen. Humfrey, and Capt. 
in the Bengal Art. 

Lately. Katharina Pindar, wife of the 
Rev. J. Turner, M.A. Rector of Hagley. 

Oct. 1. Aged 66, Magdalene, widow 
of Thomas Dowdeswell, of Pull court, 
esq. a General in the army, and dau. of 
the late Adm. Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart. 
She was married in 1798, and left a 
widow in 1811, having had no issue, 

York.—Sept. 15, Aged 53, Joseph 
Bilton Wilson, esq. of York, banker. 

Sept. 22. At Seamer, near Scarbo- 
rough, Ann, relict of Thomas Robson 
Ellerby, esq. late of New Broad-st. 

Sept. 23. At Moor Grange, Heading- 
ley, near Leeds, Elizabeth, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Thomas Wilson, esq. 
of Islington green, near London. 

Sept. 26. At Hull, Frederick William 
Coe, late of Gray’s-inn, eldest son of W. 
M. Coe, esq. of Brook-st. 

Oct. 8. Aged 62, William Listez 
Fenton Scott, esq. of Woodhall, Regis- 
trar of Deeds for the West Riding. 

At Scarborough, Catharine, wife of 
Thomas Hopper, esq. of Sharow Lodge, 
near Ripon. 

Oct. 12. At Market Weighton, aged 
84, Ann, widow of John Firth, esq. of 
Friday-st. and Rose-hill, near ; Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

Wa tes.—Oct. 1. At Carmarthen, aged 
107, an old lady of the name of Scott. 
She retained the use of her mental facul- 
ties to the Jast. 
vt At Tenby, aged 76, Anna Maria, relict 
of Robert Shelton Covell, esq. and dau. 
of the late Rev. John Higgon, M.A. 

Oct. 10. At Nash, Glamorgansh. Elea- 
nor, relict of Thomas Markham, esq. only 
child of the late John Carne, M.A. 

Jersey.—Sept. 26. In his 70th years 
George Bertram, esq. one of the Jurat, 
of the Royal Court of Jersey, 
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- ScoTLanp.—Sept. 12. At Glasgow, 
Archibald Harvey, esq. of Killellan. 

Sept. 17. At Strathpeffer, near Ding- 
wall, Ross-shire, of scarlet fever, aged 
28, Catherine, wife of Charles Edwards, 
esq. of Darcey, third dau. of John Water- 
house, esq. of Well Head, and on Sept. 
19, aged 33, her husband, Charles, eldest 
surviving son of Henry Lees Edwards, 
esq. of Pye Nest, all near Halifax, York- 
shire. 

At Montgomery, aged 22, Charles 
Saltoun Jones, esq. eldest son of Capt. 
Sir Charles T. Jones, R.N. 

Sept. 18. At Biggar Park, Lanarksh. 
aged 70, George Gillespie, esq. 

Sept. 28. At her seat, Bonnington 
Castle, near Lanark, Lady Mary Rebecca 
Ross, eldest sister of the Duke of Leins- 
ter. She was married in 1799 to (en. 
Sir Charles Ross, Bart. Col. of the 37th 
Foot, who died in 1814, and by whom 
she had several children. 

Lately. The Rev. David Dickson, 
D,D. Minister of St. Cuthbert’s, Edin- 
burgh. 

Henrietta, relict of Gen. Thomas. 

At Aberdeen, Jane, only dau. of Rear- 
Adm, Sir Arthur Farquhar, K.C.B., and 
wife of John Michell, esq. 

Oct. 3. At Dunkeld House, aged 80, 

the Most Noble Marjory Duchess’ of 
Athol. She <was eldest dau. of James 
16th Lord Forbes, by Catharine, only 
dau. of Sir Robert Innes, of Orton and 
Balvenie, Bart. was married first in 1786 
to John Mackenzie, Lord Macleod, eldest 
son of the attainted Earl of Cromarty, 
who died in 1789, without issue; and in 
1794 became the second wife of John 4th 
Duke of Atholl, K.T. who died in 1830, 
having had issue by her a daughter, who 
died in infancy, and. a son who died in 
1824, 
InELAND.—Sept. 9. Aged 17, J. Lloyd, 
second son of the Rev. J. Lloyd, Rector 
of Aughrim union, co. Roscommon ; and, 
aged 24, Robert M. Day, second son of 
Mr. Day, barrister. They were drowned 
by the upsetting of a small boat while on 
a pleasure excursion in the harbour of 
Cove. 

Sept. 15. Robert Neville, esq. High 
Sheriff of the co. Kilkenny. 

Lately. At Cove, co. Cork, Sophia, 
dau. of the late Major Armstrong, and 
sister of the late Sir Robt. Lynch Blosse, 
Bart. 

.At Coleraine, aged 79, Dorothea, relict 
of John Waring Maxwell, esq. of Fin- 
nebrogue, Downshire. 

At Dublin, the relict of W. Kenny, esq. 
of Kilclogher, Galway, sole representa- 
tive of Gerald Fitzgerald, esq. last male 
of thebranches of Rathrone and Ticrahan, 
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Meath, lineally descended from Thomas 
seventh Earl of Kildare. 

At Louth Hall, the Hon. Algernon 
Edward Tollemache Plunkett, youngest 
son of Lord Louth. 

At Newcastle Rectory, ony 4 Harriet, 
wife of the Ven. Archdeacon Langriske. 

Oct. 4. James Esmonde, esq. stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and brother of Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, Bart. 

ANGLESEY.—Oct. 2. At Llantrisant 
Rectory, Anglesey, aged 61, Margaret, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Hugh Wyam Jones, of Treiorworth, and 
Prebendary of Penmynydd. 

East InpiEs.— May 28. On board the 
Zenobia, in the Bay of Bengal, on his 
passage to England, aged 43, John, only 
son of Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bt. 

June 1. On board the same sbip, En- 
sign Richard Harcourt, third son of J. J. 
Harcourt, esq. late of the East India 
House. 

June 10. On board the Nith, on his 
passage to Calcutta, aged 17, Isaac, son 
of the late Col. Ottley, and Ensign 10th 
Foot. 

June 23. At Mussoorie, Bengal, aged 
50, Major-Gen. Thomas Newton, Col. 
of the 25th Nat. Inf. 

June 27. At Bombay, Capt. William 
Morse Webb, of the Bombay Art. 

June 29. At Perambore, Madras, 
in his 75th year, Major-Gen. Charles 
Farran, of the 30th N. Inf. He entered 
the service in 1788 ; was made Colonel of 
the 30th Nat. Inf. in 1824, and attained 
the rank of Major-General in 1837. 

June 30. At Delhi, aged 38, Capt. 
Francis Thomas, of the 73d Bengal N. 
In. third son of Lieut.-Gen. Thomas, of 
Bluehayes House, near Exeter. 

July 1. At Akyab, Arracan, aged 32, 
Lieut. Robert Martin, Bengal Eng. third 
son of the Rev. J. W. Martin, of Keston, 
Kent. 

July 2. At Poonah, Bombay, Edward 
J.P. Pridham, Assist.-Surg. 2d Euro- 
pean L. J. Regt. eldest son of Mr. Prid- 
ham, surgeon, of Exeter. 

July 4. At Cawnpor¢, aged 22, En- 
sign Henry Wigram Fiost, 40th Reg. 
Bengal N. Inf. fourth son of the late Ro- 
bert Frost, esq. of the E. I. Com. 
Home Estab. 

July 8. At Poonah, Emma, wife of 
Capt. Thomas Eyre, of the 3rd Bombay 
Light Cav. dau. of John Evans, esq. of 
Walthamstow. 

July 9. At Paumben, aged 27, Lieut. 
William Walter Whelpdale, 13th Na. In. 
son of the late Andrew Whelpdale, of 
Battersea. 

July 10. At Jellalabad, Lieut. Charles 
M‘Caskill, 9th Foot, younger son of 
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Major-Gen. M‘Caskill, of the same 
regt. 

July 11. At Aden, Major Darley, of 
her Majesty’s 77th Foot. 

July 17. At Ferozepore, Capt. Fre- 
derick Baker, 9th Light Cavalry, son of 
Robert Baker, esq, of Newbury. 

July 23, At Hurryhur, aged 20, En- 
sign D. Duval, 35th Madras N. Inf. only 
son of Capt. Duval, of Budleigh Salter- 
ton, Devon. He was accidentally drown- 
ed in attempting to cross a deep and ra- 
pid stream. 

At Calcutta, 10 days after his arrival 
aged 20, Ensign George Stuart, eldest 
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son of the Hon. Mrs.} B, Molyneux, wi- 
dow of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. George 
Berkeley Molyneux, 8th Hussars, 

Lately. At Boog, in Bombay, aged 
19, Lieut. Ladbroke Napier Raikes, 
67th N. I. fifth son of the Rev. R. N. 
Raikes, Vicar of Old Sodbury, and 
Longhope, Gloucestershire. 

Killed in the;retreat from Cabool, aged 
23, Lieut. George W. Cuninghame, 54th 
Bengal N. Inf. only son of the late Major 
George Cuninghame, Bengal Art. and 
grandson of Gen, Sir Joseph O” Hallo- 
ran, G.C.B. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, Sept. 27 to Oct. 18, 1842. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 283 536 Males 
Females 273 Females 229 § 





2330 469 § 


5 and 10 24|60 and 70 40 
© 310 and 20 17| 70 and 80 31 


( 3 a 5 39]50and 60 35 
E20 and 30 34180 and 90 23 
2 


Whereof have died undertwo years old...134 & ( 30 and 40 47 | 90 and 100 
36 


40 and 50 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
a his @#ise & 
52 2] 28 4 ),18 2 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s djs di & a. 
30 10 | 32 10 | 33 5 








PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 12s. to 4/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 4/. 4. to 71. 7s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 11. 18s. to 27. 0s.—Clover, 4/. 5s. to 5i. 10s, 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 

3s. 


DOE cs ccnsshsbactansvess Od. to 4s. 4d. 
PO scckckcesteceesen 3s. Od. to 4s. 64d. 
eee 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. 
PUNE css dcnns subvaneness 4s, Od. to 5s. Od. 





Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 24. 
CO RR 3,901 Calves 115 
eee 27,330 Pigs 571 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 24. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. perton, Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 18s, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 5ls. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 174. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 69.——Grand Junction, 118. 





—— Kennet and Avon, 134. 
——Rochdale, 58. 





Leeds and Liverpool, 605. —— Regent’s, 15. 
London Dock Stock, 85}. 





St. Katharine’s, 1044.—— East 


and West India, 1103.——- London and Birmingham Railway, 182. —— Great 


Western, 844. 





London and Southwestern, 594. 
Works, 65.—-West Middlesex, 99. —— Globe Insurance, 122}. 


Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 








38}. ——Hope, 5§.-——Chartered Gas, 59.——Imperial Gas, 68.——Pheenix Gas, 
313.——London and Westminster Bank, 22;.——Reversionary Interest, 95, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Straynp, 
From Sept. 26 to Oct. 25, 1842, both inclusive. 











































































































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
sj 8) rs as $ = 3/5 & 2 43 
Bee: 5 {S2| F || weanen [PSE 3 ES] = | wean 
“6 o> 3 eather. oe Oole o> 3 eather. 
Az\es|4 4) a Aa\os | 4 34) & 
Spt.} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. : FS ai 
26 | 52 | 60 | 52 [29, 88 |Irn. fa. cly.|| 11 | 46 | 58 | 54 |30, 38 |lcloudy, fair 
27 | 50 | 50} 50 90 |\do. 12 | 52.| 56 | 49 32 |\d 
; i » 32 |ido. 
28 | 52 | 56 | 50 |30, 06 ||cloudy, fair.|| 13 | 51 | 55 | 46! , 29 |/do. 
29 | 52 | 56 | 54) , 07 ||fa.cl.wy.rn.|| 14 | 48 | 53 | 51 | , 27 |\do. 
30 | 51 | 54140] , 17 |\do. wy. rn.|| 15 | 51 | 55 | 53 | , 29 ||foggy, eldy. 
O.1.| 50 | 55 | 47 | , 23 |do. cloudy || 16 | 52 | 56 | 52), 27 | cloudy 
2/46/55) 47)| , 30 i|do. 17 | 51 | 53 | 50 29, 90 |ifoggy, eldy. 
3 | 51 | 57 | 46] , 09 |/cloudy 18 | 52 | 56 | 49 | , 40 jcl. shrs. rn. 
4/51} 54) 45] , 09 Ido. 19 | 43 | 48 | 36 , 35 | do. fair. 
5 | 44) 521) 44] , 20 ||fair 20 | 39 | 46 | 35 | , 66 |/fair, cloudy 
6 | 48} 58} 49] , 29 |/!do. cloudy |] 21 | 37 | 46 | 32 | , 92 //do. 
7 59 | 54] , 29 |I/do. do. 22 | 40 | 45 | 44) =, 45 /'cl. hy. shrs. 
8 3 57 | 51 | , 40 |/do. do. 23 | 44 | 50 | 42 28, 80 |\shs. fr. shrs. 
9} 48 | 52] 52] , 49 |Icloudy, fair |) 24 | 43 | 45 | 36 | , 88} cl. fr.sl.shs. 
10 | 53 | 56 | 53 | , 48 |Ido. do. 25 | 40 | 47 | 41 (29, 55 a. rain, 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Sept. 28 to Oct. 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
at ae . te i a | rae ; 
s| S| #./15 |§ =e | glo Ble 2 
6/2/83 |S8 S82 eS we? Seulse] EB | ex Bin 
2 S18 |S), 3) On |S Sus. 8/88) & een.” 
si#| se | ss 22/23) 4 8 Helm elSsszAa| 2 £1000. 
Ha | | ee | | a 
nM ine] 9 ‘ cn 
923 , 1003 249 | 36 pm. | 50 49pm 
29 923 | 1003 249 | 36 pm. | 51 49pm, 
es 8 925 , 1005 249 51 49pm, 
ek. 1 93 |——— 101 249 51 pm 
3 93 101 249 52 m, 
4 93 |.———| 101 —|3739 pm. 49 pm. 
5 93 ; 101 39 pm. | 50 52pm. 
6 923 ; 101g 40 pm. | 51 53pm. 
7 93% , 101g ——| 42 pm. | 51 53pm. 
Ss 93% | 10g | 52 54pm 
ne 934 1014 ol 53 55pm 
11/1664} 92 | 93 |——/100 | 101 | 123 251 |4345pm.| 53 56pm. 
1211653} 92 | 934 |——|l00%| 1014 | 12 251 54 56pm 
13 924 93% {100 }100%, 1014 | 12: 251 \4547pm.| 57 55 pm. 
14/165 | 923 | 93} |——|1004) 1013 | 129] 90 |—j251 47 pm. | 57 55pm, 
15 923 935 ——|1003, 1013 124}, ——2513| __—_ 57 55pm. 
17} 924 | 934 |——|100§) 1013 | 124, —, 4647pm.| 55 57pm. 
18|1654| 923 | 934 |——|1003! 1013 | 123|\——'-—252 |4648pm.| 57 55pm. 
191166 | 92z | 932 |—|1003) 1014 | 12g;——! 4648 pm.| 57 55pm. 
20)166 | 93§ | 93$ |1003/1003) 1013 124 — 4749pm.| 57 55pm. 
21/166 | 934 | 93% |——|100g 101g | 123," 4749pm.| 55 57pm. 
22\——; 93 | 93% |——/101 | 102 123 5048pm.| 56 58pm, 
24 93 | 933 |—l100z! 101g | 12g}——'\——|2524|48.50pm| 58 56pm. 
251663! 93§ | 93% |1003|1003' 102 | 12 |__1253 |4850pm.| 56 59pm. 
26/1664 934 | 93% |——l101 | 102 | 124|\__|254 4850 pm.| 59 57pm. 
27/1664 934 | 93¢ |—|1003! 102 | 12 on toe ie 5048 pm.| 59 57pm, 
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